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Tue subject of education has engaged the attention of the wisest 
and best of men in ancient and modern times. Much has been 
said and much has been written on it. The minds of statesmen and 
of philosophers have been directed to it, and in many instances 
with the happiest success. It however presents a field of inquiry 
so extensive, that we can scarcely suppose that it will ever be fully 
explored ; but the discoveries of one age will only prove the har- 
bingers of more sublime and useful advances in the subsequent pro- 
gress of human improvement. 

In our present essay, we purpose presenting a general view of 
the subject of Education in connection with its practical application, 
more especially to the early stages of human existence. This, 
which is now usually known under the title of Infant Education, 
and which has been limited to the first seven years of childhood, 
is one of the most interesting and useful departments to which our 
investigations can be directed. The inquiry however cannot be 
judiciously conducted without examining into the whole nature of 
the human being. We shall therefore endeavor, briefly, to pre- 
sent such an outline of theory and practice as may be adapted to 
the limits of this address. 
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Education may be defined to consist in the developement and in- 
vigoration of all the useful susceptibilities or powers of our being, 
whether bodily or mental. 

Man, above all animals on this globe, may be characterised asthe 
creature of education. For some elementary peculiarities of his 
constitution, he is truly, what education makes him. _He is desti- 
tute of those definite instincts with which other animals are endow- 
ed, and which qualify them, without instruction, to enter upon the 
duties of their situation. In him we find capacities of indefinite im- 
provement substituted for instinctive qualifications, to act in the 
sphere in which he is placed. 

One of the most important results of the culture of the human be- 
ing, is observable in the beautiful and wonderful capacity for form- 
ing habits. As these may be either good or bad, according to the 
manner in which the original faculties are exercised, it becomes a 
matter of serious concern te watch over their formation, and to give 
them such a direction in early life as may render them the sources 
of refined pleasure to the possessor. 

Man, as to his susceptibilities of education, may be divided into 
the physiological functions, the intellectual faculties, and the moral 
feelings ; or as St. Paul very concisely expresses them, ‘ the body, 
soul and spirit © 

The cult . of each of these divisions of the human constitu- 
tion must: — .ended to, if we desire to prepare a child to be use- 
ful and happy : the body, that it may become a comfortable habita- 
tion for the spiritual and intellectual part, the soul, or intellect, that it 
may see clearly and judge correctly of what tends to happiness or 
misery; and the spirit that it may acquire such habits of feeling, 
under the guidance of reason, as shall produce the greatest sum of 
felicity in this state, and afford an assurance as well as a foretaste 
of joys, immortal, in another and a more exalted condition of be- 
ing. 
These three portions of the human constitution reciprocally in- 
fluence one another, and therefore require to be consentaneously 
unfolded and strengthened, in arder to secure the happiness of the 
individual. In this respect, very great errors at present prevail in 
our community, some one portion of our being receiving cultivation 
to-the exclusion and lasting injury of the other two, and ultimate- 
ly of the whole man. It is in consequence of this error that we can 
scarcely find an instance of a wholly educated man—that men, in 
general, exhibit the distorted growth of irregular developement. 

In accordance with these views, we shall make a few remarks 
under each of the divisions above mentioned ; notice some of the 
most prevalent errors, and then present hints on a course of practi- 
cal instruction adapted to the Jaws of the mind and the present state 
of society in our country. 
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Puysica Epvucation. 


The healthful condition of the bodily functions must be a subject 
of deep interest with us, so long as we are surrounded by such nu- 
merous causes tending to produce disease,and to place our lives or our 
limbs in jeopardy. We are liable toinjury, from heat, from cold, 
from moisture, from sudden or long continued muscular exertion, 
from indolence, from excess in our food, our drink, or our sleep, 
and from a great variety of almost nameless circumstances. 

It is the province of Physical Education to offer such a succession 
of exercises as shall establish physiological habits which may grant 
us the privilege of an exemption from most of the evils that usually 
arise from the above named causes. ‘The muscular and circulato- 
ry system, therefore, with the digestive organs, and the organs of sen- 
sation, come under the special direction of this department. 

Particular attention must therefore be paid to a proper and vari- 
ed exertion of the muscles, so as not only to insure general strength 
and ease of motion, but also to obviate the disastrous consequences 
of suddenly putting into action a set of muscles which have rarely 
been exercised, and must therefore be too weak to save their pos- 
sessor from a dangerous accident. In the ordinary exercises of 
most persons, a number of muscles are left nearly quiescent, whereas 
these may be the very ones, upon which, ina perilous position, they 
may be obliged to depend for the safety of their limbs or their lives. 
This is true of most of the muscles of the trunk of the body. Many 
also of the limbs are not ordinarily exerted. to an extent sufficient to 
attain a tonic power capable of preserving us from danger. These 
circumstances of themselves, are enough to awaken an interest in 
physical training. But when we reflect on the dreadful maladies, 
corporeal, moral, and intellectual, that result from a debilitated con- 
dition of the digestive organs and the circulatory system, that view 
cannot fail to induce us to use such means as may prevent these 
evils. Should it seem strange to some that we connect morals and 
the exercise of intellect, with the state of the digestion and circu- 
lation, we need only refer them to the mental phenomena exhibited 
by an epicure or a drunkard ; or even the more innocent, though 
not much less distressing condition of our modern dyspeptics. In 
these classes of degraded and suffering humanity will be found facts 
that would fill volumes; all proving incontestably the overwhelm- 
ing influence exercised, by the physiological functions upon the in- 
tellectual and moral state of man. 

It becomes then, a subject of grave import, to institute and bring 
into practice among our children, such a succession of lessons in 
this department, as will form vigorous bodies, able to perform the 
dictates of vigorous souls. 
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Mens sana in corpore sano, was a maxiin with the ancients, and 
the institution of athletic exercises and public games among the 
Greeks and Romans _ had reference to this principle. In this re- 
spect they were very much superior to the moderns, who possess 
in other respects innumerable advantages which had no existence in 
their times. We shall do well to introduce into our system of edu- 
cation, aud improve upon all the unexceptionable parts of the an- 
cient gymnastics, so as to suit them to the circumstances and customs 
of modern life. The plays of children are too irregular and too of- 
ten associated with pernicious moral influences to be recommended. 
Those gymnastic exercises which have been lately introduced into 
our country, might form, with some additions, a very useful substi- 
tute for the ordinary amusements of youth and childhood. They 
possess the desirable variety which we have before noticed, by bring- 
Ing into energetic action, muscles, that in most cases, are at rest. 
Some of these exercises should be commenced very early. An at- 
tention to them may very appropriately make a part of the duties of 
the nurse, provided she is instructed to regard the delicacy of the 
muscular fibre, and the want of strength still existing in the cartilages 
and ligaments. Much may be done by her in strengthening the 
muscles of the infant, especially those of the chest, and thus secur- 
ing an enlarged capacity of the lungs, a greater scope of respiration, 
and consequently an invaluable addition to the means of Longevity. 

Since good health is almost entirely owing to the integrity of ac- 
tion, that exists in the systems of circulation and digestion, these 
portions of the human frame demand primary attention. The vig- 
or of these organs we know is much increased by muscular exercise, 
which is therefore a great auxiliary in accomplishing our intentions. 
There are, however, agencies connected with these functions that 
require specific notice. 

As it would be absurd to discuss the subject of Intellectual Edu- 
cation without a constant reference to the laws of thought; so it is 
equally improper to dictate a course of Physical Education without 
a similar reference to the laws of animal life. Under a conviction 
of the correctness of this opinion, we shall be excused for introduc- 
ing a few general principles of Physiology, on which we found our 
preceptive instructions. 

The whole human body consists of a mesh of vessels which are 
either cellular in their structure, or elastic tubes, containing fluids in 
progressive motion. If all the vessels contain their proper quantum 
of fluid, propelled with a due degree of force, we denominate this 
state of things health. Sofar as it regards the circulation of the 
blood and other vital fluids, the functions of the heart, the lungs, and 
the skin must be considered together, as they constitute, with the 
absorbents and glands, but one universal system of distributing and 
secreting apparatus. 
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The skin exposes so great an extent of surface to the changes of 
temperature, incident to our atmosphere, that it becomes necessar 
to guard it by clothing and other means. Much however may be 
done by physical training, especially if we keep in mind one curi- 
ous and valuable fact, viz. that of the minute vessels of the surface are 
kept in a state of healthful action, we shall almost certainly secure 
an equable circulation in the rest of the fluids throughout the whole 
body. For in proportion as the superficial, circulation is healthful, 
the respiration becomes free, the pulse regular, the head tranquil, and 
the functions of sight, hearing, touch, &c. accurate and comfortable. 

In order to accomplish this desirable object, and establish habits 
of sound action in these organs, so dependent on the state of the 
skin, it is necessary from early infancy to accustom children to fre- 
quent frictions and bathing, either in warm or cold water, according 
to the power of reaction in the system ; to attend to cleanliness in 
clothing, &c.; to strive, by prudent measures, to harden the constitu- 
tion, and enable it to support the sudden changes of our climate, 
with impunity. We are aware that the hardening course of phys- 
ical education has been much disgraced by the injudicious manner 
in which it has been practised. It has been anything else than ra- 
tional and consistent. ‘There has been every irregularity in cloth- 
ing and exposure ;—one while excessive housing and protection, and 
then again as unjustifiable and wanton exposure to the rude inclem- 
encies of the season. Such mismanagement must produce disease 
and destroy life among our children, so long as it may prevail. Noth- 
ing has so greata tendency to make the surface indifferent to ex- 
posure, as a daily familiarity with the bath, during every variety of 
season and weather. 

The lungs consist of two species of vessels, the air cells, and the 
blood vessels, both in the closest apposition. The former contain the 
breath of life, which communicates to the fluid, in the latter, a vivify- 
ing energy. In proportion, therefore, as we increase the capacity of 
the air vessels, we afford the system a greater stock of the pabulum 
vite. Moderately loud speaking, reading and singing, having this 
tendency, should be made invariable exercises in the physical cul- 
ture of children. 

The healthy state of the stomach and other digestive organs, de- 
pends very much on the sound condition of those to which we have 
adverted. But we would here remark, that the stomach has a pe- 
culiar connection with the nervous system, and seems to be a con- 
stant gauge of the moral force of the human being. However singu- 
lar this opinion may appear, there is no difficulty in substantiating it 
by facts innumerable, drawn from the moral history of dyspeptics. 
One great law with regard to food and drinks is plainly indicated by 
the phenomena attendant upon the mastication of our food or the 
reception of sapid substances into the mouth; and that is, that no 
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substance should be swallowed until the cohesion of its particles is 
destroyed by chewing, and its taste neutralised by the saliva. Hence 
children should not be much indulged in sugar, sweetmeats and 
spices, as they will get a habit of swallowing them carelessly, and 
much use of them will invariably injure the tone of the stomach, and 
the nervous system, and inay lay the foundation for the habits of the 
epicure, the drunkard, or the debauchee. We know that all the ap- 
petites are allied to one another, that they all form physiological 
habits, and that these habits have an almost uncontrollable influence 
over the moral man. We cannot therefore be too guarded in the 
judicious education of the stomach, if we may be allowed such an 
expression. For there cannot be the least doubt that thousands of 
adults might this day have enjoyed a good character, sound health, 
and happiness who have lost all, through neglect on this point. 

With regard to the improvement of our organs of sense, it is well 
known that the eye, the ear, and the sense of touch, may be render- 
ed much more acute by definite exercise than without it. The func- 
tions of these senses, being the medium of connection between the 
surrounding world and the intellectual faculties, the perfecting and 
strengthening of their percipient power, must form the highest step 
in physical education. 

Nature obliges us in our waking hours to bring our senses con- 
stantly into action. The utility of these fortuitous exercises will 
depend very much on circumstances. One set of organs may be 
exercised to the detriment of those of some other sense. In order 
to produce that balance, or those relative degrees of perfection, which 
will enable all the senses most advantageously to serve as instru- 
ments of the mind, a regular course of exercises should be institu- 
ted and persevered in, with this specific design. These lessons should 
include within their scope, the direction of each sense by itself up- 
on objects adapted to its cultivation. ‘Thus, there must be a series 
of lessons to perfect the sense of touch so as to render it as delicate 
and accurate as possible. A similar series must be brought to bear 
upon the organs of hearing and sight. The gustatory and olfactory 
organs are not of much account as a ground work to mental education, 
and may therefore be omitted: But the touch, the hearing, and es- 
pecially the sight, may be called the intellectual senses, and should 
receive a large share of our attention. 

The advantages of Physical Education, in its fullest extent, are, as 
yet but little understood, and will continue to be so, until the natural 
sciences are made a part of school learning. When Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygeine, shall assume an importance at least equal to 
Arithmetic, Mensuration, and Surveying in our schools, then and not 
till then, shall we properly value the education of the physiological 
functions. Then may we expect to see the efforts of the head, the 
heart, and the hands, united in the amelioration of the condition of 
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man: then shall we see a rapid decrease in the cases of bodily dis- 
ease, as well as in the degradation of morals arising from the intem- 
perate indulgence of the appetites : even the dyspeptic himself, who 
has always lived a borderer on the regions of insanity, will then be 
restored to his natural vigor of body and mind. 

Having now briefly noticed some of the leading features of phys- 
ical education, we shall pass on to an examination of some of the 
intellectual faculties, and their mode of action. 


INTELLECTUAL EpucATION. 


When we examine our thoughts, we find that they consist of a re- 
currence to our minds of what we have seen, heard, tasted, smelled 
or felt, and of mental combinations and judgments concerning these 
things. Of the truth of this position, every one is convinced, who 
has paid but a slight attention to the operations of his own mind. 
An idea then, is nothing more than a mental perception of an absent 
object, its qualities or actions ; or it is a mental repetition of our sen- 
sations. Asour ideas are derived from our sensations, the primary 
business of intellectual education, as before hinted, ought to be the 
cultivation and strengthening of the senses, and the perceptive pow- 
er through them. ‘This is the only solid foundation for subsequent 
acquirements. 

By the power of perception, we become conscious of the various 
sensations communicated by the organs of sense ; and by the faculty 
of attention, we give direction to our perceptive power, and are capa- 
ble of holding an object before the mind so as to examine it mi- 
nutely. The faculty of attention, is, from this circumstance, the 
means of furnishing our memory, judgment, and reasoning powers, 
with all the materials on which they operate. If we are capable 
of fixing our attention vigorously, our memory and judgment will 
possess similar vigor. If, on thecontrary, we possess but little abili- 
ty to direct and fix our attention, our memory and judgment, will 
exhibit the same debility. To acquire a habit, then, of fixing 
our attention steadily and undividedly on any object so as to 
trace out all its attributes and relations, is a matter of the greatest 
moment in a good system of education. 

The cultivation of our senses by a course of suitable exercises, 
invigorates our power of attention. As before observed, the senses 
that should be particularly exercised, are those of sight and touch. 
The reason why these two senses should receive the greatest cul- 
tivation, is, that the sensations acquired by them form the pivot up- 
on which all our other sensations revolve. It is through touch that 
we receive our ideas of space and location. And these ideas of 
space and location, as they exist in perceptive faculty, constitute the 
substratum upon which all our sensations rest. They act the part of 
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the frame and canvass on which our imagination paints all her pic- 
tures and scenes. And it is in this way that space and location 
become the great foundation for memory; for without the aid of 
these elementary ideas, it would be nearly impossible to improve or 
even to retain our faculty of reminiscence. 

But although our ideas of space and location are originated by 
the sense of touch, yet they are very soon transferred by associ- 
ation to the sense of seeing, in every human being that has the use 
of his sight. The infinite variety and pleasing appearance of col- 
ors may have a great influence in giving sight such a predominant 
superiority over the touch. Whatever the cause may be, it is an 
undoubted fact that sight isthe overwhelming sense, and that it bears 
off on vigorous wings all the other sensations of taste, smell, hearing, 
and even touch itself. 

From what has been said, we may venture the position that we 
think in pictures or scenes. That this is true, is evident, from the 
terms used in all languages to express our intellectual operations, as 
well as from the simple reflections of our own minds. The influ- 
ence of ocular perception and location, in arresting attention and 
securing mental retention, is freely exemplified by a reference to the 
art of Mnemonics, an art, whose principal dependence is, upon 
visible imagery and symbols, which it calls to its assistance. The 
surprising instances which Feinagle and other late teachers of Mne- 
monics give us of persons remembering long and difficult series of 
events, &c., can all be explained on this principle. In our every- 
day experience, we also witness the singular tenaciousness of our 
memory, whenever we associate visible scenes and places with ideas 
of any kind. ‘The method of teaching the deaf and dumb may 
likewise be brought forward as an evidence in proof of the effect of 
visual sensation and location on the memory. In teaching these 
persons, everything must be pictorial, scenic, and pantomimic; and 
this is the reason, that although deprived of that sense, which is the 
great avenue of instruction, they nevertheless learn so fast, and re- 
member so well. 

The more we embody and arrange our knowledge after this 
manner, the more perfectly will it be remembered. This truth 
should be made a leading principle in the education of the intellec- 
tual faculties of infancy and childhood. ‘The public mind is fortu- 
nately directing its attention to this principle, but still, not yet, with a 
zeal at all commensurate with the stupendous importance of the 
sub’ect. So far as it has been applied, it has displayed the most 
valuable results. Every teacher is acquainted with the utility of 
maps, in teaching Geography, and of charts on the plan of Priestly 
and Le Sage, in teaching History and Biography. Historical paint- 
ings and portraits, likewise, become the nuclei for concentrating 
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and fixing thousands of ideas, which would otherwise be as evanes- 
cent as a wasting cloud. Lectures and apparatus, with the ac- 
companying experiments, form the scenery in which our ideas per- 
manently reside, and it is the circumstances which come under the 
notice of our vision, which render this mode of instruction so much 
superior to the routine of our schools. This law of the mind may 
be extended to ethics, and the most abstruse of what are called the 
abstract sciences. For what idea can we have of the terms good, bad, 
honest, fraudulent, benevolent, &c., without identifying these words 
with scenic actions exhibiting those attributes of moral character. 

From all this we may draw a useful conclusion, viz., that pre- 
cepts, or abstract principles in any science, are of little or no use 
to the inexperienced. An abstract principle, can only be of service 
to him who has been an experimenter, and has been in the habit of 
drawing inferences from what he has observed. Hence in moral 
instructions, fables, parables, and descriptions of conduct and charac- 
ter, always make a deeper impression and have a better effect, be- 
cause inthem moral principles are displayed before the mind in 
scenic representations, and correct practical reasonings are the im= 
mediate result. 

We may conclude then, that the method of teaching by induction 
from facts and scenes is the only correct and speedy method of 
communicating knowledge; and that when it shall have coem 
into general use, it will change the face of the intellectual world. To 
follow out these views in a practical course of education, we ought 
to make all nature our tablet of mnemonic symbols with which we 
might always associate appropriate ideas. All the scenic ideas, thus 
located, would form a world of experimental facts, and supply us 
with funds in our generalization of phenomena, or in other words, 
in the construction of our-systems of science. 

There are two intellectual operations which should be continu- 
ally kept in exercise, in a course of practical instruction. These 
are analysis and generalization. These two processes reciprocally 
aid each other; for a correct analysis of individual objects as to 
their different parts, properties and actions, becomes the source of 
accurate generalization, and this is the origin of all science. Analy- 
sis cultivates the faculty of attention, and renders the memory tena- 
cious. Generalization has a similar effect on our power of recollec- 
tion, by connecting to one point a number of useful facts existing 
in different objects. 

In conducting a course of such lessons with a pupil, we shall de- 
rive much advantage from questions. Interrogatories fix the atten- 
tion, and by that means strengthen it. It is in this way that the in- 
terrogatory system lately introduced in various branches, has produ- 
ced such valuable results. This is properly the method of the an- 
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cients revived. ‘Their most efficient teachers taught on this plan; 
and the categories of Aristotle can be considered useful in no other 
light, than as they are a means of investigating a subject by inter- 
rogatories, and in this way arresting attention, and securing knowl- 
edge. As language is the medium through which knowledge is 
communicated, it may be proper to notice the office of words with 
reference to the theory we have given of the thinking process. 

Words stand either for whole objects or for parts, for whole scenes 
or for some portion or action of ascene. Thus the word body repre- 
sents a whole consisting of many parts, as the head, trunk, extremi- 
ties ; and these of their subdivisions. The term head includes in it 
the ideas represented by face, forehead, eyes, ears, mouth, &c. But 
since language would be imperfect if we had only words standing 
for the names of objects, it was found necessary to be more minute, 
and hence we have terms expressing every species of action and 
quality. Words then being used not only as signs for whole objects 
and their parts, but also for their qualities, actions and uses, become 
our most useful instruments of analysis. ‘They are, from the same 
circumstances, equally the instruments of generalization. ‘Thus the 
minute appropriation of terms concentrates attention, and insures 
accuracy of observation. 

When we look at words in this light, as a means of communica- 
ting our thoughts to one another, we may compare them to the pen- 
cil o the painter. Each word traces out, in the imagination of the 
hearer, the whole of an object, or some part, or quality, or action. 
All the elementary images and scenic actions exist in a latent state in 
the mind of the hearer, and the speaker by a successive analy sis of 
his pictures by words, raises the same in the mind of the hearer. If 
the reader or hearer can readily realize and embedy the scenery 
presented by words, he is said to understand what is written or spok- 
en, and if not, the language is said to be unintelligible. 

We have dwelt so long on this point because we deem a just and 
simple view of it, of primary consequence in the acquisition of lan- 
guage and science, not only during’ infancy, but during the whole 
period of our terrestrial existence. We shalinot have time to prose- 
cute an inquiry into the method by which nature teaches language 
to infants, nor to show how truly it tallies with our exposition of the 
principles of thought. There is one circumstance, however, which 
is sO uniformly observable in the learning of language i in infancy, 
that we think it worthy of special notice, because an inference of a 
very useful practical bearing can be deduced from it. 

When we observe a child for the first six or eight months after he 
begins to articulate words, we shall see that he acquires in that time 
all the terms that are necessary for his daily use, and along with 
this, their phraseological construction. Were we not familiar with 
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this fact, we should consider it an astonishing achievement for such 
feeble powers to accomplish so much: But another circumstance 
equally curious, is, that in the second eight months or a year after- 
wards, he is seen to make scarcely any progress, compared with 
what was previously done. ‘This contrast, in these two stages, ap- 
pears to be capable of explanation in one way only, and that is, that 
when the little tyro has mastered the vocabulary which is adapted 
to his common purposes, he is not furnished with more means of 
enlarging his knowledge, and so remains in a great measure station- 
ary in his acquirements. ‘There is no doubt thatif this fact were 
kept in view, his attainments in the use of language, during the sec- 
ond year, would far exceed his first year’s progress. ‘This we con- 
ceive to be a matter of too much consequence to be overlooked in 
the management of infantile education. After the child is acquaint- 
ed with the names of the things which occupy his little sphere of 
thought and feeling, let new objects and pictures be presented to 
his notice ; let their names and _ their histories, so far as they may 
be intelligible, be given to him ; and his interest and advancement in 
learning will be secured. For, if so much is learned in the first in- 
stance, without anything but accidental and irregular instruction, 
what might not be expected from it, when made a regular and defi- 
nite business? 

We shall now leave any further remarks on intellectual education 
until we come to the more practical part of our essay, and proceed 
to a hasty review of the next division of our subject, which we took 
the liberty of denominating the moral feelings. 


Morat Epvucation. 


The moral feelings form the most interesting portion of the hu- 
man constitution ; for it is in them that our happiness or misery is 
experienced. ‘They are the springs of action and are hence also 
called the active powers, and by some metaphysicians, the emotions, 
affections, &c. They possess an intimate connexion with the in- 
tellectual faculties and the bodily functions. ‘They constitute man 
a social being. ‘They are felt in the breast or heart, and hence are 
sometimes named the heart, in contradistinction to the head. 
They include all the passions, whether benevolent or malevolent, 
and the appetites so far as theyare related to them. 

It is a universal fact, that the moral feelings and appetites 
naturally tend to excess in their exercise, and this excess causes 
misery. Itis their excessive, irregular, or malevolent action that 
constitutes vice; and their regular and benevolent exertion, virtue. 
They show themselves as instincts with the first breath of the infant, 
and never leave him through all the changes of youth, manhood 
and old age. Without reason and religion, as their guide, they may 
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become the greatest curses to their possessor. Whereas the prop- 
er government of them produces the highest sum of human happi- 
ness; and the formation of habits of directing them aright, and re- 
straining their waywardness, is the most exalted exercise to which a 
human being can apply himself. 

It is of primary importance in the moral education of children 
that they be taught habits of self-control, or as divines term it, self- 
denial; and the first step towards the acquirement of such habits, 
is, that their will should be entirely subject to the control of those 
under whose guardianship they are placed, whether these 
be parents, teachers, or others. We may say without hesi ation, 
that no human being will ever govern himself well, who has not 
first learned to submit implicitly to the government of others. It 
must then be assumed as a fundamental principle in moral educa- 
tion, that obedience must be procured and retained at all hazards, 
This is indispensable ; and the second principle is, that we prove 
to the little subjects of our authority, that we love them. If either 
of those principles is wanting, the consequences will be bad. Some 
of the bad moral feelings will be developed, and many of the benev- 
olent ones repressed or extinguished. Most of us are liable to err, 
by leaning too much either to rigor on the one side, or fondness 
on the other. Of the two errors, however it must be confessed 
that rigor is the safest course, both for the child and society. For 
we see thousands of good citizens, and comparatively happy persons 
formed by the rigorous system of treatment alone, to one by the 
system of fondness and indulgence. But it is not at all necessary 
that these balancing operations in a good course of moral education 
should be separated, if parents will take the trouble to know them- 
selves; their duties, as wellas their rights. Let us make children 
know that they must submit; but let us be careful to make them 
know as certainly that we tenderly love them ; and their happiness 
will be an inevitable result of this course of treatment. Physical 
and moral qualities bear so intimate a relation to one another, that a 
difference in the physical conformation of children of the same 
family, often forms the first cause of moral differences. Since those 
circumstances are connected with the earliest existence of the child, 
its moral education should be commenced as early as possible, 
and be prosecuted with unremitting attention. It is upon this, 
that his future felicity or wretchedness depends, and it draws with 
it responsibilities which no reflecting person can assume without 
great solicitude. What consideration can possess greater force, 
than that we are making ourselves accountable for the future welfare 
of an immortal being! Yet this is the relation which every parent 
and guardian holds with regard to those placed under his authority 
and guidance. 
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Moral education, as a field of inquiry and experiment, has been 
but little explored. Little indeed has been done in watching the 
early phenomena of the moral feelings, their progressive develope- 
ment, and the modifications they undergo from the agency of the 
intellectual powers, and from the changes that take place in the ac- 
tions of our corporeal organization. Much has been done, and with 
considerable success, in unfolding and applying the laws of intellect ; 
but the theory of moral sentiments, is far from being perfect, and we 
need not therefore wonder that vice is co-extensive with i ignorance 
on this subject. One great defect that now prevails, is a want of 
knowledge respecting the relations that exist between the physical and 
moral man. These are relations of such stupendous moment,that there 
must always be much error in conduct, unti] more light is thrown on 
the reciprocal agency of these portions of the human constitution. 
The direct influence of the imagination on the moral feelings has, 
likewise, not been sufficiently investigated. 

It may be stated as a general truth, that all the passions have an 
immediate influence on the pulse or circulation of the blood; and 
from the universal observation of this fact no doubt it is, that the term 
heart is used as a comprehensive synonyme for the moral senti- 
ments. 

With this view then our passions are capable of a twofold sub- 
division, viz. into the expansive, and the contracting ; that is, those 
which cause a diffusion or centrifugal action of the blood, and those, 
which restrain the efforts of the heart to distribute the vital fluid. 

These ideas are not visionary, but are verified by the external 
expressions of our feelings. Every one is familiar with the modi- 
fications that the countenance, the tones and the gestures undergo 
from the operation of the different passions. We can readily ad- 
vert to the expansive effect of joy, or tranquillity, on the motions and 
direction of the eye, the easy condition of the features, the roseate 
tint of the cheek, the elasticity of the muscles exerted in our ges- 
tures, and the hee condition of the muscles of the larynx, as evinc- 
ed by the agreeable and benevolent tones of the voice. The op- 
posite state of these indexes of the spirit will easily be remembered 
in the pallid hue and tremulous movements and accents of fear, the 
distorted features of anger and malice, or grief and despair. 

It cannot then be doubted, that the moral education of children 
has an immediate connection with the external manifestation of the 
moral feelings of those who are about them. The infant instinc- 
tively perceives the difference between a harsh tone, or disagreea- 
ble look, and a soothing voice or pleasant countenance. Indeed, 
children are almost exclusively governed by the looks, tones and 
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gestures of those who have the charge of them, and feel most cor- 
rectly and acutely all the changes that are going on in the minds of 
others. From these facts are derived considerations of the highest 
value in managing the passions of infancy and childhood. ‘They 
prove the truth of the great maxim ‘govern yourself if you wish to 
govern others.’ They also show the necessity of presenting such 
scenes as awaken the noble and free passions ; and, when they can 
understand language, that of furnishing their imagination with stories 

exemplifying correct moral principles and be nevolent sentiments. 
In moral teaching, that ‘example is almost everything,’ is a remark 
that will apply even to adult age. Itis to be expected then, that 
the constant influence of correct conduct is almost the only one that 
can be exercised, while the judgment has scarcely displayed itself 
in any rational ofietts The passions of children are strong, while 
their intellect is extremely weak ; and, under the present arrange- 
ments of education, and of general society, the evil passions, ‘ grow 
with their growth and strengthen with their strength,’ while reason 
is kept in a state of utter inbecility. A principal cause of this, we 
believe, is, that the moral culture of our children is, to a fearful 
extent, put into the hands of our domestics. It is a lamentable 
truth that the ignorant, the vulgar and the vicious, are the first teach- 
ers of morals, among nearly all orders of society in every part of 
the world. Admitting this as a fact, how can we expect to see vir- 
tue and piety prevail, except in a very imperfect and mutilated form? 

We see, for instance, nurses and older children teaching the young- 

er, pride and revenge, both by precept and example. We see despot- 
ic severity and foolish fondness so quickly succeed each other that 
the balance of the moral faculties in the little victim is destroyed, 
and the child is rendered more a creature of impulse than any of 
the inferior animals. It is also taught deception and falsehood by 
being often deceived. Its tender moral sensibilities are transform- 
ed into a morbid irritability by that most depraving of all practices, 
the practice of ‘teasing’ and ‘ making fun,’ as children call it. We are 
convinced that there is not a more demoralizing influence in the 
wide range of mental ills that pray upon the tender mind. It un- 
hinges the intellectual faculties, and retards the growth of genius. 
How many anoble mind has been fettered and kept in degrading 
bondage by the wizard spell of this unholy influence, long after the 
causes which produced the moral habit of feeling had ceased to ex- 
ist! Instances of the truth of this remark may be called to mind 
by every person of observation and reflection. An extensive field 
of interesting inquiry presents itself here, but, as the limits which we 
have prescribed to ourselves will permit us to give only general 
views with a few practical references, we must leave this subject, and 
proceed to notice some of the more usual errors that are committed 
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in the culture of the intellectual powers in our primary schools. We 
shall, by this means, ascertain how far the prevailing method of in- 
struction in those establishments is in accordance with the acknowl- 
edged laws of thought. ‘This is a point in which both as teachers 
and parents we are more peculiarly concerned. 


Errors 1n Epvucation. 


The ignorance that prevails throughout the community is vastly 
greater than we should suppose it ought to be, when we take into 
vie wthe number of our common schools, and the opportunities of at- 
tendance that are offered to the poorest families among us. Neith- 
er the want of schools, nor the attendance of children can be the 
cause of this great deficiency in knowledge, for thousands of chil- 
dren pass through, and receive from them such advantages as they 
are able to bestow. Habits of thinking, however, are not developed. 
The faculties of children are left in a dormant state, and they come 
out into the world with a little mechanical or parrot learning, which 
has but little effect in making them useful members of society. An 
examination into the cause of so common a result involves the in- 
terests of the public, and, so far as vice and ignorance are concomit- 
ant evils, makes the inquiry assume a form that invites attention. 

We know that children are instinctively inquisitive, and have their 
curiosity excited by every object that meets their senses. It would 
seem natural to conciude that this love for knowledge should in- 
crease as a child grows up, and becomes capable of greater mental 
effort. The reverse of this, however, is the fact. This disposition 
to inquire gradually declines, and even vanishes, before he has pass- 
ed his puerile years. Such a retrograde and unnatural course of the 
mind must have some producing cause; and to none is it, in our opin- 
ion, more justly to be attributed, than to the use of spelling books as 
an initiatory step in school instruction. This will appear probable by 
the following observations. 

It is universally admitted that our first impressions and habits, 
whether moral or intellectual, are the most lasting, and have the great- 
est influence on our minds through life. In applying this principle, 
we will remark, that the spelling book is the first book that is put 
into the hands of children. Here their first associations, with the 
business of reading and learning are formed. Here they are doomed 
to learn almost endless catalogues of words or signs without a knowl- 
edge of the things signified. Disgust is the necessary consequence, 
and their powers of attention become so wandering and debilitated 
by this practice, that they will pronounce the most familiar words 
without having the corresponding ideas awakened in their minds. 
They will for example read the words, cat, dog, cake, and not think 
of either a cat, a dog, or a cake. If we ask a child who has gone 
through the spelling book in the usual way, the meanings of the 
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words in his lessons, he will be unable to define one tenth of what 
he has been reciting. We do not intend these remarks as a censure 
upon the teacher but upon a system of teaching that was in opera- 
tion long before the existence of the present generation ;—a system, 
the mischiefs of which continue with its victim in most instances 
through life ;—a system, which, like a destructive mildew, has blast- 
ed the buddings of many a rising genius. ‘There is no difficulty 
in perceiving that under such a course, the memory, as well as the 
faculty of attention must languish and decay ; and as for the judge- 
ment or reasoning power, it is scarcely ever brought into action, be- 
cause the other faculties do not supply it with anything to operate 
upon. If this then be a true state of things, it presents an evil of a 
monstrous and deplorable kind, and one that calls loudly for correc- 
tion. What is more likely to result from learning terms without 
ideas, at an age when a child is all alive with a spirit of inquiry, 
than permanent disgust and opposition to everything like the unthink- 
ing course of his school? We need not wonder then that a child, 
however he may have been training thought before going to school, 
should in this way lose all his inclination to know, and have all his 
mental powers blunted, by the monotonous routine of sounds and 
letters without sense. Itis in the spelling book that the almost uni- 
versal habit of reading without thinking is acquired, the tendency 
of which, says Dugald Stewart, is to abolish the intellectual faculties; 
a habit which has for several centuries been the greatest barrier to 
mental improvement. To some, it may seem extravagant to assert 
that spelling books produce and rivet habits of not thinking. But 
we are convinced that a proper reflection upon the subject will lead 
them to the same conclusion. Many pupils are afterwards brought 
into habits of thinking by learning another language, or by being 
placed in a situation in which their minds are obliged to attend to 
the signification of terms. _It is on this account that the study of 
Latin is so useful, that it may be considered as one of the best 
remedies for this disease of the mind. 

It is gratifying to see that there is a strong tendency in the public 
mind to scrutinize everything that concerns education, and there 
is every reason to hope that this, with other errors will become the 
subject of a thorough reform. Infant schools are preparing the 
way for it, and will no doubt, when improved and perfected, be the 
chief agencies in placing early education on its true and rational ba- 
sis. 

The spelling book, however, possesses its ground by the right of 
long occupancy, and cannot therefore be suddenly thrust out of its 
place. ‘The only method that can now be adopted, is, to combine 
a more rational system of teaching with the use of this book, so far as 
such a union can be effected. This has been attempted in a little 
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work called the Pestalozzian Primer which possesses the old form, 
with an arrangement for teaching the pupil to think at the same 
time that he is learning to read. By gradual innovations of this 
kind, the mental torpor resulting from the spelling book system, 
may be very much obviated, and a rational plan be finally substi- 
tuted. 

Before we present an outline of a plan of infant instruction, we 
will take the liberty of offering afew additional reasons for com- 
mencing the process of education at a very early age. 

The wants of society in America are peculiar. In this country, 
more than in any other, the whole community are active members. 
Our youth also enter sooner into business, and are by this means 
placed beyond the influence of systematic educational arrange- 
ments. It therefore seems necessary that our children should be 
prepared for this state of things, as speedily as their faculties permit 
them.—The independence of thinking, and freedom of action, 
among our youth, constitute another reason for bringing out the la- 
tent energies of mind and character, as fast as nature presents a 
prepared state of the subject.—But there is still another reason, and 
one that involves consequences of the most momentous bearing, for 
bringing the moral and intellectual powers early into exercise.—In 
our country, the human system exhibits the indications of puberty, 
between the ages of 14 and 16 years. As Providence is always 
wise and consistent in its arrangements, we may safely infer, that 
the mental faculties were designed to be cultivated and perfected, 
to an extent precisely commensurate with the progress of the phys- 
ical functions. We mean to say that Providence designed that ev- 
ery human being, should have all his useful, moral, and intellectual 
habits, established by the time he arrives at the age of puberty. 
This intention, so apparent to the most careless observer, has been 
almost wholly overlooked. It may, however, be assumed as a law 
in the moral arrangements of the Universe, which, if not conform- 
ed to, must always be followed by its penalty. But the general 
disregard of this law is such, that we may say the great majority 
of our youth, only begin their practical education, when it ought to 
be uccomplished.——A few indeed there have been, whose reason 
and morals have been early matured; but how great a mass, at 
that age, exhibit unfledged minds and feeble virtue. Their mor- 
al force, has never been directed aright ; and their conduct displays 
rather the rude instincts of an animal, than the magnanimous actions 
of a heaven-descended soul. 

Whether mental improvement advances, or is stationary, the 
growth of the body is in continued progression from infancy to man- 
hood. Sleeping or waking, the physical functions perform their 
office in developing the body to its ultimate perfection. But with 
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the mental powers the case is nearly the reverse. Here almost 
everything must be derived from the assistance of others ; and chil- 
dren are for this purpose, left many years under the guardianship 
of parents, that their mental improvement may be promoted. It 
becomes then the imperative duty of parents, not to permit the 
physical man to be one step in advance of the moral man. It is 
here that the greatest of all our errors in education has its exist- 
ence. 

We will now attempt a brief sketch of what we conceive to be a 
method of teaching, suited to the views which we have presented. 


Pian oF Instruction. 


Our first endeavor as parents, after children begin to talk, should 
be to teach them to think regularly, and express their thoughts 
orally. Here analysis and generalization should be constantly call- 
ed to our aid. Let them name the parts, properties, and actions 
of objects, and then generalize objects from the similarity of parts, 
‘ properties, and actions.—This will give them language, the great 
instrument of thought, and the ability to define their words without 
waiting for Dictionary lessons. ‘This oral course might occupy 
the two first years after the child commences the use of language. 
Examples of the method of conducting these lessons, though in a 
small advanced style, may be seen interspersed among the Alpha- 
betic and syllabic lessons of the primer before referred to, and in a 
little book called Lessons on Things. Some of the papers in the An- 
nals of Education and our Infant school manuals, contain many ap- 
propriate specimens. After the child has gone through his two 
years, course of domestic instruction in this way, an infant or pri- 
mary ‘school, conducted on proper principles, will afford the best 
means of accomplishing our design. ‘These institutions, the inven- 
tion of which constitutes one of the principal glories of our age, 
are destined to do more good than any other scheme that has ever 
been devised by man. Their effects are already seen, under the 
direction of many worthy and intelligent persons. But they may 
be said to be still in a very imperfect state, and will require consid- 
erable changes and amendments, before they shall become truly 
what they ought to be, schools for teaching to think. When these 
institutions shall have anncenibd strictly, this character, and shall be 
brought into general use, they will effect an entire revolution in the 
intellectual world. 

In the business of education, as we have before hinted, the 
whole man must be constantly kept in view. While we are, there- 
fore, treating of mere instruction, it must not be supposed that phys- 
ical training and moral education, shall be omitted a single day.— 
This being understood, we should transfer our pupil of the nursery, 
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not to a common school room, but to a museum in miniature. 
This should contain all the most useful articles, natural and arti- 
ficial to be met with; first in our woods, our fields, our hills, then 
in our groceries, dry goods stores, druggists’ shops, &c. &c.—These 
could be collected at a trifling expense of time and labor ; money, in 
most instances, would not be needed.—Where it can be afforded, a 
collection of pictures in Natural History, and historical pictures, 
and moral scenes, well designed, will be very valuable. ‘To these 
should be added the portraits of all the most eminent per- 
sons of all nations, so far as they can be obtained. These are as 
useful in giving interest to lessons in Biography, as maps are in 
those of Ge ography .—Maps and globes are so common, that it is not 
necessary to say that they are indispensable. 

With these preparations, a thinking school might be commenced 
with the most cheering prospect of success. In such an establish- 
ment, teaching to think and to understand, would be found to be a 
much, more delightful and easy occupation, than the usual one of 
teaching not to think. 

The business of the teacher would be, first, to make himself well 
acquainted with the subjects of his lessons, and then to give oral 
instructions on them to his pupils ; requiring them when he has done, 
to give an account of what he has told them. ‘This latter point 
must not be dispensed with, or cases of inattention may not be 
detected. 

In this way an immense mass of useful knowledge could be col- 
lected, before any attempt is made at the difficult business of learn- 
ing to read and spell. After about 18 months, or two years, have been 
spent in this oral and thinking course, the child may be taught read- 
ing. And here he should by no means be taught his letters, or spell- 
ing at first, but whole words should be presented to him, to be pro- 
nounced at sight. ‘This is the surest method of learning to read 
understandingly and speedily. ‘The most familiar words and phra- 
ses must be given him, such as hat, head, eye, mouth, pen, candle, 
book, &c., with easy phrases on them. It is better not to give him 
words of more than two syllables, and to exclude entirely, for some 
weeks, the capital letters ; but let him rather see the same words and 
phrases, in the common written character. ‘This would early famil- 
iarize him with the reading of manuscript.—He should read his les- 
sons as if the words were Chinese symbols, without paying any at- 
tention to the individual letters, but with special regard to the mean- 
ing. When the little pupil can read a series of such lessons with 
facility, then, and not till then, let him be taught to analyse his 
words, or name his letters, and learn to spell. ‘This method needs 
neither recommendation, nor defence, with those who have tried it: 
and were it adopted, we should soon get rid of the stupid and unin- 
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teresting mode now prevalent. Both teacher and scholar would 
experience a pleasure that is in vain to be looked for, in the prac- 
tice of the other plan. 

The primer before mentioned, is partly suited to these exercises. 
By going through a series of entertaining juvenile books, with in- 
variable attention to the meaning of words, a portion of the school 
hours might be profitably employed. Collaterally, however, with 
this employment, the previous oral lessons ought to be continued. 
—In addition to these, elementary Drawing, Writing, Mental Arith- 
metic, and a knowledge of maps, with so much of Biography and 
History, as they can associate with them, would give sufficient va- 
riety to their exercises. As soon as they can write on a slate, they 
ought to write out, as exercises in composition, the details of their 
oral lessons. 

In giving instructions in Natural History, a uniform reference 
should be madeto Natural Theology. Let the child continually 
be shown the evidences of the wisdom, the power, and the good- 
ness of an invisible being; and teach him to love, to fear, and to 
obey HIM. This will form the best ground-work for the super- 
structure of Christian principles. It is an inattention on this sub- 
ject, that is, we believe, one of the great sources of religious care- 
lessness and infidelity. 

From the great variety of religious opinions existing in this coun- 
try, it is doubtful whether instruction in religious doctrines, should 
be given in our common schools. It may perhaps, be better to 
confine it to the domestic circle, the pulpit andthe Sunday schools. 


—But that the Bible should be acknowledged as the standard of 


morals and religion, is in perfect accordance with our civil institu- 
tions; and it should, therefore, assume its proper place in all our 
schools. 

A child may, in most cases, accomplish the course of studies we 
have here prescribed, by the time he is 7 years of age, and will 
then be well prepared for entering our English schools, where his 
studies may be extended ; or for commencing the languages, if 
that should be the course chosen by his parents. 

We have not time to take a review of what his qualifications will 
be, or we should feel a gratification in dwelling on them.—But a 
little reflection will satisfy any one that thus prepared, he will con- 
tinue to learn with a pleasure, which is rarely realized by the pupils 
commonly received from our primary schools. Such scholars 
would easily accomplish all the necessary education by the time 
they were 15 years old, and thus attain the desired mental prepa- 
ration and self control, which will enable them under the Divine 
blessing, to say to their appetites and passions, ‘ Ye were made to 
obey, not to rule ; thus far may ye come, but no farther.’ 
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The expense of extending the benefits of such a system, through- 
out our country, would be trifling compared with the advantages 
resulting from it. There is no form of internal improvement that 
would be as productive as this.—It would take in its scope, the ed- 
ucation of the poor, whose moral education is of the first conse- 
quence. It would also afford them such school learning, as might 
be suited to their situation in life. We possess no visionary hopes, 
of making the laborious classes as scientific, as persons of more lei- 
sure. If this were even practicable, we are not certain that it would 
be necessary.—But we are certain that if we elevate the moral 
tone of this class, and afford them the means of obtaining such in- 
formation as may render their condition more comfortable, we shall 
have better domestics, and more comfort in our family government, 
because they will better understand their duties, and be more dis- 
posed to perform them.—And as another important result, our chil- 
dren will become more correct in their morals. There is no hope 
of effectually elevating the moral condition of the community, with- 
out improving the moral education of our domestics, or that portion 
of society, from which we receive them. This may be laid down 
as an incontrovertible maxim.—Mothers may be intelligent, pru- 
dent, and pious, but while their nurses and other domestics are ig- 
norant and low, on the scale of moral sensibility, our children must 
suffer from the contamination. But let us radically improve, the 
moral feelings and reasoning powers of this class, and a great source 
of demoralizing influence will be arrested. 

We have now communicated some of our views on a subject, 
which has for a long time interested our feelings. Of the correct- 
ness of our peculiar opinions, others may be more competent judges 
than ourselves. It will, however, be readily granted, that there are 
errors existing in our prevailing systems of school and domestic 
education. It will also be admitted, that at the present time, more 
than at any other period in the history of man, some great and im- 
portant modifications in our mode of teaching, are demanded. Mor- 
al and political excitements prevail throughout the whole civilized 
world. ‘The moral and intellectual energies, now brought to bear 
on all subjects, must be directed aright, or such immense forces will 
produce mischiefs exactly proportionate to the good they might 
have effected.—Investigations into physical nature, are now car- 
ried on to an extent quite unprecedented in the ennals of the human 


race; and man seems destined shortly to arrive at a species of 


earthly omnipotence. How important is it then, that his moral and 
mental cultivation, should keep pace with the tremendous develope- 
ment of physical power, committed to his hands by his benevolent 
Creator ! 

The application of the principles of the physical sciences to the 
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improvement of our condition, constitutes one of the greatest bless- 
ings of Providence. But should these sciences be studied, as 
some projectors propose, to the exclusion of moral and religious 
cultivation, we may bid farewell to the chances of human happiness. 
Our species will then exhibit only the powers of a highly gifted an- 
imal, while the moral being will be merged in the Atheistic apathy 
and grossness of a materialist. 

But such a scene need not be anticipated, much less apprehen- 
ded. All our wishes will be secured, if we, asa christian communi- 
ty, commence a vigorous course of attention to the early education 
of our children. Let us give them science that they may render 
themselves useful and comfortable,—habits of temperance and bodi- 
ly exercise, that they may enjoy sound health,—and religious and 
moral instruction, that they may be happy here, and be ready, when 
Providence shall require it, for a translation to a state of felicity in- 
conceivable by our imagination, and unutterable by human language. 





Art. Il1.—Scuoo.t Discipiine. 


Essay on Scnoont Disciptine, READ BEFORE THE AmericaN Lyceum, May 
otTH, 1832. 





By Joun Griscom. 





Published by order of the Lyceum. 

Tue subject assigned to me, in the exercises of the present Anni- 
versary, as I find it on the minutes of last year, is comprehended in 
two words— School Discipline.’ 

In reflecting for a moment on the nature of the duty thus prescribed, 
it seems important to inquire into the meaning, both literal and fig- 
urative,—of the term Discipline. Derived as it is, from the Latin 
Disco, to learn, it has been employed by the masters of eloquence, in 
ancient and modern language, with a latitude of application, corres- 
pondent with the necessity which men have felt of becoming acquaint- 
ed with their duties, in all the diversified conviction of their mental 
‘and physical existence. Hence the terms Disciplina, and Discipline, 
may be considered, in the various uses to which they have been appli- 
ed,as synonymous with Instruction, Government, Law, Science, Cor- 
rection, Chastisement, Moral Order, Religion, and other terms of 
analogous iinport. Justified by such an extent of meaning, I might, 
perhaps, consider myself at liberty, to ‘expatiate free o’er all that 
scene,’ which the nature of Education and Schools, would readily 
present. Persuaded, however, that this would not be compatible 
with a due regard to the patience of my audience, or the benefit of 
our cause, and warned by the fact that numerous and valuable Essays 
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on Schools and Instruction, have recently issued from the presses of 
Europe and America, I shall limit my remarks to such branches of 
the subject as arise most prominently before me, and accord most 
fully with my own experience. 

That the judicious regulation and government of schools, is a vital 
part of civil polity, and that it ought to claim far more attention than 
it receives from lawgivers and philanthropists, will be admitted, | 
trust, by all who are acquainted with the state of practical education 
in this and in other countries. Ifthe welfare of society is really con- 
nected with the diffusion of learning,—if schools are absolutely ne- 
cessary to a nation’s growth and elevation in all that adds dignity to 
national existence,—if they contribute to family enjoyment,—to the 
delights of social intercourse,—to the preservation of morals,—to the 
interests of religion,—then, assuredly, ought schools to be rendered 
universally, not only thoroughly efficient in the communication of 
knowledge, and the right training of the juvenile mind, but they 
should, to the utmost practical extent, be made attractive and delight- 
ful. Indeed, the latter quality is, in a great measure, essential to the 
former,—for it is evidently a law of our being, that we can, and do, 
from infancy to old age, pursue most successfully those objects which 
yield us pleasure in the pursuit. In the early stages of pupilage, it 
is more especially important that the paths of learning be strewed 
with allurements,—that the nursery and the domestic circle be will- 
ingly exchanged for the school room and its classes, and the future 
man be drawn cheerfully and effectually into the folds of learning, 
and gradually inured to that intellectual labor, without which, neither 
the depths of learning nor the heights of science can ever be attained. 

The time has been, when the general fault of schools was a severity 
and monotony of discipline, which rendered them absolutely and 
frightfully repulsive to the feelings of childhood. The lessons which 
children were compelled to study, were wrapt in janguage so unin- 
telligible, as to divest them of all attraction, and the physical re- 
straints to which the young pupils were compelled to submit, were so 
irksome to the natural activity of youth, as to occasion the name of 
schools and lessons to become the bugbear of the nursery. In these 
respects there has been of late years, at least in this country, a great 
amelioration. Who now, that witnesses the hilarity and sparkling 
intelligence of a good infant school, does not believe that if he had 
been thus initiated in the mysteries of knowledge, his attachment to 
learning would have been more early and effectually secured ? 

There is danger, however, on the right hand as well as on the lef*. 
It is possible so to flatter the senses and the fancies of children as to 
excite a continual appetite for the mere play of the mind, and so to 
render the exercises of a school a matter of social amusement, as to 
create a disrelish for the essential business of abstract study, and close 
individual application. Every judicious teacher will therefore en- 
deavor to avoid the two extremes, of a dull and rigid formality on the 
one hand,—and, on the other, of implanting the habit of a merely 
superficial attention to those things which cultivate the imagination 
at the expense of the reasoning powers. 
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Among the different heads under which the Discipline of Schools 
may be regarded, we may consider, as of primary importance, the 
relation which ought to subsist between teachers and employers. It 
is probable that by far the greater number of schools in this country, 
particularly in the northern and middle States, is under the direc- 
tion of trustees, or committees appointed by the inhabitants of the 
district or neighborhood, who are the proprietors of the building in 
which the school is held. The trustees are, generally, invested with 
power to employ or dismiss the teacher, and to prescribe rules for 
his government. While therefore it is expected, that the teacher 
shall be solely responsible for the good management of the school, and 
the improvement of the children in all their studies, he is himself 
under the control of the board of trustees, and is perpetually liable to 
their animadversions. He feels this restraint, and unless he receives 
from them an open-handed and liberal course of treatment, it is 
scarcely possible for him to allow the energies of his character to 
gain their full developement, and to acquire that ascendancy over the 
minds of his pupils which is essential to their rapid improvement, and 
to the good discipline of his school. Disputes between school com- 
mittees and teachers is a very common source of misgovernment, 
and insubordination, and failure. It cannot be supposed that the fault 
does not often lie in the mismanagement and disqualification of the 
master. ‘loo many there are by far, who undertake the responsible 
duties of a school master, with a most defective amount of learning, 
patience, self-government, and personal address;—and with a re- 
dundant share of conceit, obstinacy, or vanity. It appears to be a 
very general impression among us, that the most serious and prevail- 
ing obstacle to the advancement of education, is the great deficiency 
of qualified teachers. But, if I am not mistaken in my estimate of 
the causes of failure in schools, which often promise well in the be- 
ginning, there is quite as great a deficiency in the requisite number 
of well qualified trustees of schools. 

These defects are as various as the varying tempers, manners, and 
dispositions of men. Buta very general source of disqualification in 
school committees is a frigid indifference to the concerns of the 
school, and to the comfort and encouragement of the teachers. Visits 
to the school are seldom paid,—examination of the scholar’s progress 
rarely made with the needful patience and discrimination,—the 
difficulties which the teacher has to encounter from the obstinacy, 
ill temper, or unreasonableness of parents and children are too fre- 
quently neglected, or contemned,—and, instead of interposing their 
influence in the rectification of the mistakes and prejudices which 
parents are so apt to fall into from the incorrect representation of 
their children, and in the manifestation of sympathy for one to 
whom they have committed so difficult and important a trust,—the 


influence of committees is too often exhibited only in the exercise of 


authority over the master himself. I cannot perceive how it is possi- 
ble, for a person who holds the office of trustee of a school, to be able 
to fulfil with entire advantage, the duties which appertain to that sta- 
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tion, without such frequent visits to the school, as shall enable him to 
discover with certainty the particular habits and qualifications of the 
teacher,—his mode of classifying and imparting instruction,—the 
spirit which animates him in his government,—and, if the school be 
not very large,—the names and characters of some of the best,—and 
some of the most unmanageable of his pupils. A trustee who is thus 
attentive to his appointment, has it in his power to interpose most 
effectually between the teacher and those parents who conceive un- 
favorable impressions of his ability or government from the partial 
statements of their children. He may, by timely and judicious ad- 
monition to the one or the other, restore the feelings of alienated 
friendship, rectify the errors of domestic government, strengthen 
the hands of the master, improve his qualifications, and elevate the 
character of the institution over which he is the appointed guardian. 
It is scarcely possible, perhaps, for a person to form a just conception 
of the nature of such services, who has not had some practical ex- 
perience in the difficulty of governing a school. But where shall 
men be found possessed of such qualifications,—or, if possessing 
them, who can afford the time,—or who are disposed, con amore, to 
bestow such services as these? Such men do, indeed, occasionally 
appear ;—but, a John Wood is almost as rare a philanthropist, as a 
John Howard. The one has produced a reformation in prisons ;— 
the other is working, we trust, in Scotland, and indirectly in other 
countries,—a reform of as great importance in the management of 
schools. 

‘ Wherever a seminary, (observes this writer in his excellent ac- 
count of the Edinburgh Sessional School,) is under the manage- 
ment of Directors, its success or failure, may, in a great measure de- 
pend upon the manner on which they discharge their important duties. 
By cold indifference on the one hand, they may, to a certain degree, 
damp the ardor, even of the most jealous teacher. By officious in- 
terference, on the other, they may paralyze his best exertions.’ 

The prevailing errors with respect to the duties of a trusteeship of 
schools, appear to lie in this,—that men who accept this appointment, 
often, perhaps reluctantly, not having a right perception of the nature 
and true spirit of the office, and yet feeling themselves clothed 
with authority, are disposed to legislate within their sphere. They 
form opinions of the merits or demerits of the teacher on vague in- 
formation. ‘They are swayed in their judgments without a due in- 
vestigation of facts, and thus difficulties and disorders, which might 
have found a perfect remedy, if judiciously treated, become at length 
uncontrollable, and end in the disruption of the school. 

It would be unreasonable to expect that there are many men to be 
found, who have sufficient leisure, and who possess the requisite dis- 
positions, thus to take upon themselves the guardianship of a school ; 
and we need not be surprised to find, that there are many towns and 
neighborhoods, where not one such individual would present himself 
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to notice. The benefits which trustees of right qualifications may 
confer upon the institutions under their patronage, are incalculable. 
They form a connecting medium between teachers and parents, and 
their friendly suggestions will be listened to, when prejudice or 
passion has almost stifled the correspondence between those on 
whose cordial intercourse the welfare and improvement of the child 
so much depend. The mistakes and incapacity of teachers may not, 
in many cases, admit of remedy. Their want of self government, 
may alienate the regard of children and parents ; but these and other 
indiscretions often arise from the absence of that experience with 
the world, and knowledge of human nature, which to many persons 
are of slow and difficult attainment. But this deficiency is not incom- 
patible with many other redeeming qualities, and by a little of the 
kind interposition of committees, the qualifications of many a teacher 
may be enhanced, and his talent cultivated, and his services may 
be retained, and he may become the ornament of a profession, which 
notwithstanding its matchless importance to the community, numbers 
so few, comparatively, who are accomplished in the multifarious du- 
ties which it necessarily imposes. 

But how unfortunate is the condition of that school which is under 
the control of a board of trustees who have neither the time nor the 
inclination to bestow upon it that parental and conciliatory agency 
to which we have alluded. Dependent upon their favor, and subject 
to their laws, yet unaided by their counsels or encouragement, the 
teacher of such a school dwells in an atmosphere of mist, which he is 
unable to dispel. His proceedings are liable to continued misrepre- 
sentation,—his judgment is constrained,—he is not the master of his 
own powers. His discipline will be accused by some of undue 
severity, by others of too great laxity,—with some he will be a decided 
favorite,—and by others he will be disliked, while his efforts may be 
conscientiously directed to the impartial discharge of all his duties. 

It would therefore, I conceive, be a point gained in favor of the 
good discipline of those schools which are under the direction of 
trustees, few, if any of whom, have it in their power to bestow much 
attention upon it, if the teacher were considered as a member of their 
board, and allowed to take part in their deliberations and decisions. 
No one can possibly be so well acquainted with the circumstances of 
the school as he, or be so well qualified to offer explanations, and to 
suggest the best means for the removal of difficuities. A candid and 
open line of treatment toward him, would thus be secured, and 
various causes of disaffection be at once removed. He would derive 
encouragement or admonition from the observations of his equals in 
authority, and a wider channel of communication with parents would 
be established. On questions, involving his own immediate interests, 
or reputation, he would naturally decline to attend, or would other- 
wise act as discretion or decorum should dictate. 

I have dwelt at some length on this topic, from a persuasion that 
the cause of education sustains much injury, and that the prosperity 
of schools is much impeded, from the want of a greater reciprocity of 
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sentiment and feeling between trustees and teachers, Complaints 
of this nature are everywhere heard; and better, in general, would it 
be that teachers should be left to their own enterprize and be respon- 
sible only to the parents of their scholars, than be subject to the 
direction of school committees who have not the time or the ability to 
act the part of faithful and enlightened guardians of the charge com- 
mitted to them. 

But with respect to the discipline of schools ;—whatever may 
be the external advantages with which they are favored, unless the 
mind of a teacher be itself well disciplined, his school cannot exhibit 
the perfection of order and good government. The fountain of all 
true authority in schools, is that unfailing benevolence which cannot 
be subdued or depressed by misconduct or ingratitude,—that untiring 
solicitude for the happiness and improvement of every scholar, which 
puts forth its manifestations in almost every look and action ; and by 
its almost insensible, but powerful influence, works its way into every 
mind. There is indeed much, in the employment of a teacher, to damp 
the ardor of his benevolence. The volatility, and the obduracy, the 
dullness and the mischievousness which are almost surely to be found 
in a school of considerable numbers, make continued drafts upon 
the kindness of the master, and will oft times exhaust it, unless the 
fund be inexhaustible. But, if he possess that depth of good sense 
and good feeling, which enables him to regard all these errors of 
childhood, as diseases of the mind, as incidental to human nature, 
as a constitutional head-ache or a defect of vision, is to the body, and 
as requiring an equal share of patience and skill in the removal of 
them ; the evidence of this skill and judgment will, in time, come to 
be universally acknowledged by his juvenile patients, and he will 
thus acquire an unbounded empire over their good opinions, and 
secure most effectually their obedience to his prescriptions. 

It needs scarcely perhaps be observed, that how favorable soever 
may be the natural temperament of a teacher for the exercise of 
patience, in a persevering endurance of opposition to reasonable au- 
thority, there is nothing which can so effectually secure him in the 
possession of that powerful virtue, as a pervading sense of religious 
obligation. What consideration or principle can so thoroughly fortify 
the mind against the discouragement of obstinacy and ingratitude, 
and all the baser propensities which children may bring with them 
from ill-governed families, as a conviction, that although we are 
laboring upon a stubborn soil, we may nevertheless be successful not 
only in eradicating plants of noxious growth, but in cultivating those 
which are destined to bloom through all futurity? Every teacher 
whose mind is imbued with the true spirit of Christianity, is a gospel 
agent, who looks to the end of his ministration, only through the vista 
of revolving ages; and whose toil is cheered by the celestial illumin- 
ations which break through the gloom of his darkest hours. And 
wherever this spirit is the presiding genius of the discipline of a 
school, it will scarcely fail to melt down the bulwarks of opposition, 
and subject everything to its peaceable dominion. 
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Just in proportion, then, as the minds of teachers can be brought 
into the discipline of that excellent charity, which ‘suffereth long 
and is kind, which is not easily provoked, which thinketh no evil, 
which beareth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things,’ and, 
‘which never faileth,’—in the same proportion will the obstacles to 
a perfect government of schools be found to subside, and a christian 
influence be diffused through the land. 

But with the best moral dispositions on the part of the teacher, aided 
by consentaneous movements in parents and trustees, are there 
not certain internal regulations,—modes of classification and govern- 
ment,—which greatly facilitate the good discipline of schools? All 
experience must reply in the affirmative. A school has sometimes 
been regarded as an epitome of a State. Without system, and law, 
disorder would soon triumph over the best intentions of the rulers, 
and paralyze all their efforts to promote the interests of the governed. 
But in schools as well as in states—laws are more cheerfully obeyed 
when accompanied with a general conviction of their utility and just 
adaptation to the general welfare. Various attempts have latterly been 
made to introduce into schools a kind of republican system of self- 
government, in which the boys elect from their own number, judges, 
magistrates, sheriffs, advocates, &c., and condemn the disorderly by 
jury trial, reserving however, to the master an appeal in the last re- 
sort, and submitting the whole to his decision. ‘The most remarkable 
example of this kind of discipline which has fallen within my notice, 
is described in a volume entitled, ‘Plans for the government, and 
liberal instruction of boys in large numbers, as practised at Hazle- 
wood school.’ This institution is situated near Birmingham, and 
the proprietors have since established a similar one in the vicinity of 
London. The work is well written, and has been favorably criticised 
in the Edinburgh Review, and in the American Journal of Educa- 
tion. Ina second edition, the authors after three years experience 
remark, ‘that with one or two unimportant exceptions, all we have 
done has been to extend the principles on which we originally set out, 
and not to change them. Of the modes in which those principles 
have been carried into practice we cannot say quite so much. It is 
probable, from this last expression, that the apparatus of courts and 
bailiffs, and prosecutions, has been found rather too cumbrous for a 
school. All, that could be expected from it, in point of discipline, 
would be to exempt the masters of the school from any and every 
imputation of unfairness in the infliction of penalties for breaches of 
order. It is undoubtedly of great importance, that there should be a 
general impression on the mind of a school, that the decisions of the 
master are always the result of a sound and impartial judgment, and 
as the pupils increase in age this conviction becomes the more neces- 
sary. Now it is a truth, of which I think the experience of every 
discreet teacher, who has given it atrial, will attest the certainty, that 
whenever the unsophisticated judgments of scholars, on matters fully 
within the scope of their understandings is fairly appealed to, their 
decisions are given with the utmost candor and honesty. I have 
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known, in numerous instances not only the question of guilty or not 
guilty, but also the nature and amount of »punishment, referred to a 
jury, one half of which has been selected by the culprit himself; and 
in every instance within my recollection the verdict has been such 
as would have done honor to men of mature and penetrating minds. 
If there is any error, it leans, in general, to the side of severity against 
the violation of known and established Jaws. A jury of his peers 
will also investigate the circumstances of a charge against a student, 
and examine witnesses, with greater accuracy, or with more of tact, 
than most men would do who are not very familiar with the habits 
and feelings of boys. I cannot therefore but believe, that as one of 
the means by which the discipline of a school, and more especially 
of a college, may be the most effectually supported, particularly in 
cases wherein the guilt, or the right kind of punishment is a matter 
of doubt, a reference of the case to a jury may be safely recommended. 
To do this on frequent or trivial occasions, would occupy too much 
time ; nor would it be advisable that the authorities of a schooi or 
college should be bound to yield, in any case, their absolute powers. 
But to receive a sentence of condemnation from a jury of his fellows 
adds greatly to the humiliation of a student, and that heart must be 
made of rebellious stuff, that does not quail under such a judgment. 
dy the occasional delegation therefore of authority to such a tribunal, 
the head or heads of an Institution of learning may, it is conceived, 
add to their infiuence, and strengthen the discipline of their estab- 
lishment. 

Connected with the subject of the government of schvols by the 
agency of the scholars themselves, and with the subjects of school 
discipline in general, stands the question of monitorial tuition. It must 
be admitted, that so far as monitors, selected from the more advanced 
scholars, can be employed with advantage in a school, the use of 
them, under right management, is favorable to discipline ; for every 
good monitor becomes interested in the preservation of order, and is 
invested, by virtue of his office, with a certain portion of authority in 
preventing the violations of it by others. The feeling of responsibility 
into which the appointment to this trust introduces the young officer, 
cannot fail to produce in his mind a sense of the importance of self- 
government to which he may before have been a stranger ;—and it is 
truly refreshing to observe, how often this operates to the correction 
of his own errors, and with what a manly sensibility and devotedness, 
even very young monitors will address themselves to their sphere of 
duty. 

I would not now be considered as advocating the system of moni- 
torial instruction, as a specific system of school government, any fur- 
ther than to show its connection with the moral discipline of a school. 
‘That its natural tendency is to inculcate the necessity of a restraint 
upon the turbulent and mischievous propensities of youth, I have not 
the least doubt, and my own observation would lead me to believe that 
in aschool of 500 boys well regulated under a plan of monitorial super- 
intendence, there would be less quarrelling, noise, turbulence, bad 
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language, or ill manners of any kind, than is usually witnessed in a 
school of 40, which has no-other supervision than that of the teacher. 

Much may be done by inspiring children with the love of social 
order,—inducing them to regard the presence of each other as an 
incitement to polite and gentlemanly conduct,—instead of an in- 
centive to deeds of foolish bravery and mischief,—and I would beg 
leave to add very pointedly, my testimony to the value of the method 
explained by Jacob Abbott, in his lecture on ‘ Moral Education,’ 
delivered before the American Institute of Instruction, at its annual 
meeting, held at Boston, in 1831. ‘This lecture is contained in the 
volume of printed lectures, delivered at that session of the Institute. 
The great object of this method is to encourage that deep and invin- 
cible regard for candor and truth, which w ill induce children and 
young persons to confess their own faults, and not to connive at 
or conceal the faults of others, when the good of the school requires 
an exposure of them. The instruments by which the moral sense of 
children is then strengthened and ennobled are love, kindness, and 
moral suasion. For the method of proceeding, I inust refer to the 
lecture itself. When this sincere regard for truth and honesty is 
once established, and becomes the prevailing temper of the school, the 
business of disciplinary government is an easy affair, and a teacher’s 
task is lightened of half its burden. 

The subject of school discipline might very naturally lead me, 
were it admissible, so to prolong the time of this lecture,—to an in- 
quiry into the modes of promoting habits of industry and close ap- 
plication,—and of course into the debatable question of the expedi- 
ency or inexpediency of emulation. 

But few subjects in relation to education, have been argued, of Jate 
years, with more zeal, than the advantage or disadvantage of making 
use of this principle in our seminaries of learning. ‘The time has 
been when emulation was almost universally considered as an indis- 
pensable stimulus to the industry of youth. And at the present time 
the advocates of emulation appear to take the ground, that those 
who oppose it and who profess to dispense with it altogether in their 
practice, do not understand the meaning of the term, and are all the 
while rendering the thing itself subservient to their cause. This dis- 
crepancy of views with respect to the nature of the principle, may 
have led into some mistakes. Some who think they have discarded 
it entirely, may be insensibly availing themselves of its indirect in- 
fluence upon the minds of their eléves ; while others in the open and 

undisguised employment of it, may inculcate sentiments which raise 
the minds of their youth far above all the degrading and injurious 
influences of mere personal strife. It seems to me to be a question, 
whether in the pursuit of any valuable intellectual or moral attain- 
ments, we can possibly divest ourselves entirely of a tacit comparison 
of ourselves with others, and of deriving a portion of encouragement, 
not to say self-congratulation, from the belief that we are approaching 
to the standard of some, and surpassing that of others, in knowledge 
and goodness. If this feeling is essentially interwoven with our 
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nature,—if its effect is to animate us in our efforts either of active 
beneficence, or of self-denial, and if it be a feeling not inconsistent 
with Christian humility,—then do not those theorists go too far, who 
assert that emulation is a vicious principle, and ought not to be used 
as an instrument in education? Admitting even that emulation may 
be styled a selfish principle,—that is to say, so far selfish as to urge 
us to the greatest possible acquisitions in knowledge, and virtue,— 
does it necessarily imply an inward gratification at the depression of 
others,—or a sentiment of dislike at their elevation? May not an 
ardent desire to be equal to the foremost in the race of virtue, consist 
with the benevolent desire that all our fellows may keep us company 
in the pursuit? In short it appears to be impracticable to sustain a 
logical argument on the question of emulation, without a previous 
accurate definition of the term ;—and, in relation to our present sub- 
ject, the main question is, whether children ought to be excited to 
diligence by such arrangements in classes and recitations, as shall 
induce each one, to compare his own doings with those of others,— 
and whether, in case of inertness or negligence, the example of any 
of his class mates should be held up to his view as a stimulus to 
greater exertion. That we cannot divest ourselves entirely of a dis- 
position to make those comparisons, | think must be granted. If 


they are never to be indulged, we deprive ourselves of the benefit of 


example ; and without the incitement of example, what advancement 
would be witnessed cither in the corporeal dexterity, or in the intel- 
lectual or moral attainments of children? Example or imitation is 
the great lever by which children are led on to almost every attain- 
ment beyond the impulses of mere animal instinct. 

But comparisons, even in the mind of a child, may become invidi- 
ous. ‘They may mingle with the baser passions of the mind, and the 
association may become so familiar, as to injure the moral qualities. 
That such a consequence may be avoided,—that the generous feel- 
ings of many minds, and the gentleness of many others, utterly 
repudiate, in their emulous desires after excellence, every malign 
sentiment toward those whom they are:striving to excel, there can be 
no doubt ;—-but it may in turn be urged, that with such generous 
natures as these, the stimulus of emulation, as it is ordinarily em- 
ployed in schools, is not necessary ; that knowledge will be loved and 
acquired for its own sake, and from a sense of the benefit which it is 
capable of conferring. May we not then arrive at the conclusion, 
that, as it respects the discipline of schools, a faithful, talented and 
pious teacher has it in his power, to use the principle of emulation with 
such discrimination as to subserve a valuable purpose without injury ; 
and, that he has it also in his power, to inspire his pupils with an 
ardent thirst for knowledge without resorting to such a stimulus? 

If we consult the opinions of those who have distinguished them- 
selves as writers on education, we shall find a contrariety of views on 
this important subject. In practice, the instances, I apprehend, are 
comparatively few, in which schools and colleges have excluded 
those arrangements which foster the principle of emulous exertion. 
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The sentiments of Dr. Lindsley, as contained in his letter* which has 
been read to this board are, however, very pointed on this subject, 
and the example and experience of so able and excellent an instructor, 
is almost sufficient to excite the emulation of others to pursue the 
same course. Examples of this nature it is hoped will be multiplied 
in‘our country, and that the fruits of such experience will become 
generally known. 

There are various other points of consideration within the scope of 
my subject, which would admit of enlargement ;—but excepting to 
those who are practically interested in the details of a school, they 
would not afford sufficient interest to justify any further encroach- 
ment of the time of this meeting. I will merely observe, in conclu- 
sion, that the discipline of a school is greatly facilitated by the preva- 
lence of good taste, and good domestic government in the vicinity 
around it, and that we may reasonably cherish the expectation, that 
the establishment and support of Lyceums may become a powerful 
auxiliary, in this respect, to the cause of general education. 





Arr. Iil.—Inretiectuat Epvucarion, ar Horwyt. 
ImaGcinaTIon AND Taste.—Letrer V. 


Abuse of taste—Change at the reformation.—-Inconsistency.— Objects of 
taste provided by the Creator.—Extreme.—Moral use of taste—Caution in 
cultivaiing it.—Motives for cultivating and displaying taste.—Ils influence 
in producing happiness. 


My Dear Frtenp; The cultivation of the imagination and 
taste is so often neglected and despised, and so often regarded as 
anti-christian in its tendency, that the views of Fellenberg, on this 
point, require particular developement. 

The licentious abuse of the arts, and their influence in introduc- 
ing idolatry into the church, rendered the innocent cause of the 
evil an object of abhorrence at the Reformation. EXxcess was con- 
verted into a famine ; and, in place of merely curbing the licen- 
tiousness into which the cultivation of this faculty had carried men, 
the attempt was made to extinguish it entirely. Such an effort, in 
regard to this, as in regard to every other fundamental principle of 
human nature, was in vain. It only served to banish a valuable aid 
from the service of religion, and leave the uncontrolled use of it in 
the hands of those who employed it merely to gratify the feelings 


*See page 298 of the present volume. 
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of the moment, or to attract attention and admiration by the ex- 
citement of the passions. Yet with singular inconsistency, an im- 
perfect species of music has been preserved in our churches, as a 
necessary and proper means of exciting devotional feelings by the 
same persons who consider all efforts for the higher cultivation of 
the art, as betraying a worldly spirit.* 

We should be consistent in our views. Above all, we should 
take care not to despise or neglect the powers the Creator has con- 
ferred upon us. They were certainly not given, nor were their 
objects provided in vain. Nature was not filled with beauty in 
form and color, nor animated with harmony of sounds, and we 
were not rendered capable of enjoying and imitating them in new 
combinations, that we might learn to be insensible to their influence. 
To observe the multitude of beautiful descriptions of these objects, 
which the Scripture contains, is enough to show us that they may 
occupy the attention, and excite the admiration of the holiest men, 
and even under the divine direction. 

On the other hand, we must avoid the extreme into which Her- 
bert fell, in confounding the moral sense with taste—in attempting 
to make beauty the basis of virtue. The one is occupied with 
moral relations ; the other with sensible objects. Still, the estetic 
principle, when fully developed, is a material aid to the moral one. 
The connection of these subjects, is like many other facts in our 
nature, not easy to explain, but not the less certain. Men of re- 
fined taste do not fall into gross vice at least, so easily as others. 
It is, also a resource, an aid, in resisting the sudden violence of 
passion, and the seductions of appetite, when the feelings are too 
strongly excited to be affected by other motives. 

On this subject Fellenberg observes ; ‘ For those who despise 
exercises in the arts, I could only wish the incontestible truth were 
impressed upon their minds, that a well formed taste, a delicate 
estetic judgment, although it can never supply the defect of religious 
feeling, affords on many occasions in life, more assistance to human 
weakness than the colder conviction of moral duty ; and that like 
everything which is intended to adhere indelibly in the character, 
it should be cultivated in the most careful and thorough manner. 

‘Music and design are among the best aids in improving the 


* A singular anecdote is related of Zuingle, on this subject, which will serve to 
show how far an excellent man may be led astray by abstract reasoning, without 
reference to feeling After he had so happily begun the reformation in Zurich, he 
entered the counci! chamber one day, and requesting leave to present a petition, 
he commenced singing it! When he could no longer proceed on account of the 
peals of laughter, which convulsed the assembly, he turned to them and said ; ‘If 
it is not decorous to sing a petition to you, how can it be to God ?’ He afterwards 
changed his views, however, and united with Luther, in promoting sacred music, 
to the utmost ; so that it is now considered the duty of every one to sing, in the 
Swiss churches 
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taste ; but the study of both should be carefully regulated. Every- 
thing of a voluptuous nature should be excluded with the utmost 
eare. All excitement or excessive attachment to these subjects, 
should be equally avoided, or immediately corrected. They 
must be regarded, not as the essentials, but as the accessories to the 
character,—not as the end, but the means. Paintings, or music, 
which excite the feelings strongly, should be presented with 
caution ; but even these are occasionally useful. ‘They serve as so 
many experiments, to show the pupil his own character, and the 
emotions of which he is susceptible. The motive presented to 
the individual for the cultivation and exhibition of his taste, should 
be, on the one hand, the improvement of his own eharaeter, the 
provision of a new sense for discovering, and enjoying the objects 
which God has provided for its gratification ; and on the other 
hand, that love to our neighbor, which leads us to seek and employ 


every means to promote his-happiness.’ 


I was struck by the correspondence of these views with a Ye- 
mark of the late venerable Dwight. ‘’'The great object of Divine 
benevolence is the happiness of his creatures, and he who promotes 
the happiness of a little child for a half hour, is a fellow-worker 
with God.’ By means of these acquisitions, he may fill up the 
moments in which those around him are overcome with weariness, 
er worn down with care; he may refresh their minds with imita- 
tions of the beauties of nature, or something which may serve as 2 
substitute, when they are covered with the gloom of night, or buried 
in the temporary death of winter. He may soothe their hours of 
pain and distress, and lighten the daily trials of life by scattering 
here and there a flower of beauty, in moments when the mind is too 
feeble or too much oppressed to avail itself of higher consolations. 
He may often dissipate or lighten that cloud of gloom, which is at 
once the cause and the consequence of physical debility ; ; and aid in 
preserving a friend from sinking into bodily exhaustion or mental 
despair. It is on this principle, that he should be taught to exhibit 
taste in his dress, his habitation, and everything which surrounds 
him. He should feel himself bound as really to bestow the moments 
of pleasure, which this affords to the eye, as the more important 
gifts which benevolence dictates—as really (though not as g atly ) 
culpable, when he produces unnecessary and unpleasant sens tions 
by his negligence, as when he had produced a greater and more 
serious pain. 
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LETTER VI. 


Method of cultivating imagination and laste.— Observation of nature.— 
Objects of art Description.—Works of Imagination.— Rhetoric.—Scenary of 
Switzerland.— Buildings and grounds .of Hofwyl.—Design and music.— 
‘Concerts.— Gymnastic erercises.—Declamation. 


My Dear Frienn; The methods I have described to you by 
which the faculties of Perception, Attention, and Memory, are ex- 
ercised, serve at the same time to produce an accuracy and vivid- 
ness in the impressions of objects on the mind, which is highly 
favorable to the development of the Imagination. ‘They also serve 
to store it with materials on which it may operate, when the pro- 
ductive period of this faculty arrives. It is in truth, the vividness 
and minuteness of conception, and the command of a variety of 
objects which can be brought as illustrations or ornaments of a 
given subject, that form an important part of poetic genius. It is 
a corresponding exhibition, which gives such beauty and interest to 
our best works of imagination. 

Nature itself, thus studied and observed, especially in the 
majestic and beautiful forms it presents in Switzerland, is undoubt- 
edly the best means of cultivating the imagination. It is the source 
from which those whom all acknowledge as masters in this de- 
partment of literature, derived their conceptions, and their means 
of influence. The pupil is required to exercise his powers in the 
same manner, in observing all the objects that he sees, and in en- 
deavoring to present to others a faithful picture of them. He must be 
taught that this can never be done, without presenting them in such 
a manner as to excite in others the same sensations they have, pro- 
duced in himself. 

But the study of the master pieces of the ancient poets, of the 
fabulous and heroic periods of history, and of some of the best 
works of imagination, tends still further to develope this faculty ; 
and where the circumstances and talents of the pupil permit it, this 
should be carried as far as is consistent with the cultivation of 
other powers. In the later periods of education, the French and 
German poets are studied with direct reference to this object. 

A system of Rhetoric should, in the view of Fellenberg, form the 
conclusion, instead of the commencement of this course; but it is 
too often omitted, because the parents will not wait for the fruit to 
ripen, and often scarcely for the bud to expand fully, before they 
pluck it. 

ft is obvious that the same methods which are used to develope 
the imagination, serve at the same time to cultivate the taste. Care 
is taken to make the best use of the natural scenery of Hofwyl and 
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of Switzerland, for this purpose ; and the pupils are taught to ob- 
serve and describe them in this view. ‘Their annual journies are 
arranged in such a manner as to produce a gradual development 
of this faculty in reference to nature. They commence with short 
excursions in the neighborhood. Next succeed longer journies to 
the Jura, to the Black Forest, and to the inferior Alps ; and the 
series is usually closed with a survey of the sublime and beautiful 
scenery presented in a tour to Mt. Blanc, and the northern part of 
Italy. 

With the same view, in the observation of nature required by 
the study of Natural History, the attention should also be directed 
to the relations of forms and colors, on which beauty depends. 

Fellenberg deems it of equal importance, when circumstances 
permit, that the artificial objects surrounding the pupil, should be 
such as to give a proper direction to his taste. ‘The arrangements 
and decorations of the buildings, grounds and apartments, are in- 
tended to inspire a just taste on this subject. In addition to this, 
some of the master pieces of statuary are placed in view of the 
pupils, and the school of design is furnished with a great number of 
casts from the antique. ‘The study of drawing is carried as far as 
the talents and circumstances of the pupil permit. 

With regard to Design and Music, Fellenberg observes ;— 
‘In reference to the early formation of the pupil on these points, 
(as in all that we undertake,) we should rather aim at the cultiva- 
tion of his character, than at that skill in the art which seems gen- 
erally the only object. We should seek, as the most valuable re- 
sult of our efforts in the sphere of the arts, that unwearied perse- 
verance, that patient industry, that contempt of everything super- 
ficial and pretended, which a suitable course of instruction in these 
branches is caleulated to inspire ; and when the elementary stages 
are past, a freer and bolder spirit in conceiving and executing the 
original conceptions of the mind.’ 

‘The youth, whose talents and circumstances permit it, should be 
so trained, that when he is completely formed, it should not be 
more difficult to exhibit a well-defined moral character in the lines 
of a portrait, than to describe it in words. Experience has already 
proved the possibility of this, with some in our institution ; and it 
would certainly occur more frequently, if the hand of the youth 
were suitably prepared by long elementary practice, to obey the 
-dictates of a well-trained imagination.’ 

‘Asa means of forming the ear for music, and of aiding the 
choir of vocal performers, as well as of exciting additional interest 
in the pupils, a considerable band of instrumental music is main- 
tained, composed of the professors’ pupils, and a select number of 
persons of the school of the poor, who are trained for this purpose 
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in their leisure hours. This furnishes the means of holding occa- 
sional concerts, combining vocal and instrumental music, for the 
amusement as well as the instruction of the pupils, in which the 
daughters of Fellenberg assist. ‘To these, none but the inhabit- 
ants of Hofwyl, and occasionally a few friends of the family, are 
invited.’ . 

‘The Gymnastic Exercises, in all their forms, are a powerful aid 
to the practice of design, in cultivating the taste for the beauty of 
form or motion. Their effect in this respect is very obvious, and 
the occasional festivals, which are accompanied by gymnastic games, 
present examples of a high degree of cultivation in this respect. It 
is a spectacle which charms the eye, and exhibits the intimate 
connection of easy and graceful motion with the improvement of 
physical force, and the capacity to escape from danger or surmount 
obstacles.’ 

‘ Declamation is also of importance, as uniting gesture and tones, 
the elements of design and music, and applying them as means of 
acting on the minds of our fellow-men. Its object should never 
be lost sight of, and the methods of pursuing it should never be 
mechanical.’ 





Arr. [1V.—On Ortuocrarpiy. 
For the Annals of Education. 


Tuere is one point, to which I would invite the attention of lexi- 
cographers, and of all who can appreciate the importance of uniform- 
ity inour orthography. I refer to a class of words, which end some- 
times in ize, and sometimes in ise. I have noticed, for many years, 
the variable manner of writing words of this class: I find that their 
orthography remains unsettled, in our most recent publications ; and I 
have discovered a want of uniformity and consistency, even in our best 
dictionaries. I have looked out between twenty and thirty of these 
words in Bailey, Johnson, Walker, (stereotype, New York, 1819,) 
Perry, Webster, Worcester, and Nugent, (French and English, Lon- 
don, 1793). Johnson and Walker spell patronise ; the others, patron- 
ize. Johnson, Walker, and Perry, spell tyrannise ; the others, tyran- 
nize. Walker and Nugent spell satirise, and Bailey satyrise ; the 
others, satirize. Bailey spells gormandise ; the others, gormandize. 
Nugent spells authorise ; the others, authorize. Bailey spells criticize, 
enterprize, and surprize; the others, criticise, enterprise, and surprise. 

In order to come to a just decision, I. will first consider the rea- 
sons for preferring the termination ise ; and secondly, the reasons for 
preferring ize. My investigation has not been very extensive. If any 
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farther light, or any additional argument, can be derived from a com- 
parison of a greater number of dictionaries, or an examination of a 
greater number of other publications, I hope it will be done by some 
one who has leisure for the task. 

I. The following reasons have occurred to me, in favor of using 
the termination ise in all cases, in preference to ize. 

1. There is a class of words, which always end in ise. The fol- 
lowing are of this sort: ‘ Advertise, advise, circumcise, comprise, 
compromise, demise, devise, despise, disguise, premise, recognise, re- 
vise, rise, surmise, wise.’ The orthography of these words is estab- 
lished ; and it would probably be impracticable, even if it were desira- 
ble, to change the s into z. On the other hand, almost all the words 
in ize have occasionally, and some of them usually, been written with 
ise. Since, therefore, the orthography of the one class is fixed, and 
that of the other variable, the method of producing a uniformity is 
obvious. It is much easier for Mahomet to go to the mountain, than 
for the mountain to come to Mahomet. 

2. Those words, which, in English, are sometimes, frequently, or 
usually spelled with the termination ize, are, in French, uniformly 
spelled with s instead of z. The following are examples: ‘ Analyser, 
to analyse ; autoriser, to authorise; baptiser, to baptise ; caracter- 
iser, to characterise ; civiliser, to civilise ; cristalliser, to crystallise ; 
evangeliser, to evangelise ; moraliser, to moralise; naturaliser, to 
naturalise ; organiser, to organise; réaliser, to realise; satiriser, to 
satirise ; solemniser, to solemnise ; stigmatiser, to stigmatise ; sympa- 
thiser, to sympathise; tyranniser, to tyrannise. The only excep- 
tions I have found, are ‘ naturalizer’ and ‘ solemnizer,’ in Bailey, and one 
I think, in Johnson ; but these are all spelled with s in Nugent. If 
the French formerly used z in any words of this class, they seem to 
have long since laid it entirely aside. Since, therefore, the French is 
a living language; since it is frequently read and written by those 
who speak English ; and since it nearly resembles the English in its 
orthography ;—an argument arises, of some weight, in favor of using 
ise in preference to ize. It is desirable that a uniformity of orthogra- 
phy should exist among diiferent languages, as well as in the same 
language ; at least, so far as it can without corrupting the pronuncia- 
tion, or departing from native analogies. 

Those who are accustomed to reading French, would be rather 
prepossessed in favor of the s in the class of words under considera- 
tion ; and the fact, that the z in criticise has become obsolete, and 
that many writers use an s in words which all the dictionaries spell 
with z, shows which way public sentiment inclines, and proves that 
the public eye would not be offended to see the change rendered 
complete. 

3. To use the termination ise would produce uniformity of spelling 
in words of the same derivation; as, ‘ ev angelist, evangelise ; satirist, 
satirise ; moralist, moralise ; syllogism, syllogise ; analysis, analyse ; 
paralysis, paralyse ; baptism, baptist, baptise.’ To spell the verb 
with z, and the noun with s, makes an irregularity which is by no 
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means desirable. For a like reason, Webster spells ‘ defense, offense, 
and pretense,’ as well as ‘expense and recompense,’ rather than ‘ de- 
fence, offence, pretence, expence and recompence.’ ‘The argument 
is considered by him as weighty and decisive in the one case : why 
is it not equally so in the other ? 

II. We now proceed to consider the reasons in favor of retaining 
the termination ize. 

1. The first is, that the prevailing usage is in favor of this termin- 
ation.—This is granted in regard to most words of the class under 
consideration ; and if this usage were established and invariable, it 
would be in vain to contend against it. The only hope of improvement 
would then lie in an entire reformation of English orthography. But 
the fact seems to be, that the prevailing usage is so far from being 
settled, as to afford opportunity for arguments on the other side, and 
to leave it optional with every writer which mode of spelling to adopt. 

2. The letter z expresses the true sound, but the letter s does not. 
This argument will have little or no weight, if we consider, that 
the sound of z is more frequently expressed by s, than it is by z itself ; 
and that the letter s, when not doubled, has its soft or flat sound, (like 
z) more frequently than its sharp or hissing sound. It would seem, 
that that ought to be regarded as the proper sound of a letter, of which 
it is most frequently the sign. Between two vowels, especially, s has 
almost always its soft or flat sound ; and the spelling of ‘ civilise,’ &c. 
with s, does not occasion the least danger of a wrong pronunciation. 

3. The words ‘ agonize, baptize, dogmatize, evangelize, stigma- 
tize, and tyrannize,’ are derived from Greek verbs, in which the 
letter z is always used; and the others of the class are ‘ formed on 
the same analogy.’ This is the reason assigned by Mr. Worcester 
for preferring the termination ize. On this argument, which has 
probably had more influence with lexicographers than all other con- 
siderations, I beg leave respectfully to submit the following remarks : 

1. The French, in deriving these very words from the Greek, have 
changed the z into s; and it is ardently to be desired, that the time 
may soon come, when no nation shall suffer the orthography of words 
of foreign origin to be so far governed by a regard to derivation, as 
to occasion irregularities in spelling, and a departure from the analo- 
gies of their own language. 

2. What does Mr. Worcester mean by saying that ‘ analyze, au- 
thorize,’ &c. are ‘formed on the same analogy’ as ‘ agonize, baptize,’ 
&c.? In what does this analogy consist? Does it consist in their 
ending in ize? But this would be saying, that these words are spelled 
with the termination ize, because they are formed on a certain analo- 
gy, which analogy consists in their being spelled with the termination 
ize; that is, they are made to end in ize, because they do end in ize / 
Mr. W. might have spelled all these words with the termination ise, 
and have said, with equal force of argument, ‘ Verbs derived from’ 
the French, as surprise, enterprise, ‘ and others formed on the same 
analogy, as characterise, patronise, are written with the termination’ 
ase, and not ize.—Does the analogy consist in being derived from the 
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Greek language, whether the primitive word end in iz6 or not? But 
the words ‘ authorise, civilise, moralise, naturalise, realise, solemnise,’ 
and probably others, are not derived in any shape from the Greek, but 
from the Latin, a language in which z is by no means a favorite let- 
ter—In what, then, the analogy does consist, 1 am unabie to con- 
ceive ; and I hope Mr. W. will either explain his meaning, or no long- 
er assign analogy as a reason for preferring the termination ize. 

3. The modes, in which the class of words in question has been 
formed, are various. ‘The usual process of formation appears to have 
been this. Nouns and adjectives were first derived from the Greek 
and Latin ; and from these nouns and adjectives, verbs were after- 
wards formed, as occasion required. ‘This was evidently the case 
with the nouns, ‘ author, character, crystal, organ, patron, sermon ; ’ 
and the adjectives, ‘ civil, general, moral, natural, and solemn.’ And 
in determining whether to annex the termination ize or ise, more re- 
gard was paid to the orthography of the few Greek stragglers that had 
found their way into our language, than to our own analogy, which, 
if consulted, would have pointed to the respectable class of verbs end- 
ing in tse, which were already in use. 

4. Adopt what view we may of the subject, there is one word, 
which Mr. Worcester, and all the others, exce pt Bailey, spell in a man- 
ner that is inconsistent with their own principles. I refer to the 
word criticise, which is derived from the Greek, and is formed from 
the noun critic, in precisely the same manner in which verbs are 
formed from the nouns author and patron. Either, therefore, the z 
ought to be restored to the word c7iticise, or changed into s in all the 
others which are ‘ formed on the same analogy.’ 

The sum of the whole matter appears to be this. There are about 
half a dozen verbs in our language, derived from Greek verbs in izé. 
‘There are ne arly twenty, which are ‘uniformly written with the termi- 
nation ise. ‘There are thirty or more, whose orthography is unsettled. 
Shall these thirty be spelled according to the analogy of the half do- 
zen in ize, (and two of them often end in ise,) or according to the anal- 
ogy of the twenty in ise? If the latter be pronounced most reasona- 
ble, the question then arises ; Shall we pay so much deference to the 
ancient Greek, as to persist in retaining the z in these half dozen 
words ; or shall we, in imitation of the French, reduce them to a uni- 
formity with all the rest?* This last being done, I believe the words 
prize aud size are the only ones that would remain in our language 
with the termination ize. Whether these could be reduced to an 
analogy with rise and wise, I cannot say. Monosyllables are rather 
obstinate, unmanageable things; and the form, or fate, of two little 
words, is comparatively unimportant. | ie oe 


*Since writing the above, I have met with the word catechise, which Walk- 
er, Perry, Webster and Nugent spell with s, in spite of the Greek verb in 26, 
from which it is derived 
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Art. V.— Primary Epucation in Spain. 
A Brief Notice of Primary Education in Spain. 
PresenteD to THE AMERICAN LyceuM BY Proressor Pizarro. 


Wuen the constitution of Spain was abolished, in 1823, by the 
French invasion, under the pretext’of a right of intervention claim- 
ed by the Allied Powers, the general plan of studies, established by 
the Constitution disappeared ; and another was created, on princi- 
ples corresponding with the disposition of the government, under 
the direction of the council of Castille. In relation to primary in- 
struction, no other novelty was introduced, so far as 1 know, 
except the rejection of the Constitutional Catechism, from which 
the young were taught something of the government then existing 
and trained up to regard it with respect and submission, as the most 
legitimate, and the only one which can produce the happiness of 
the nation and individuals. | 

The number of schools is not so great, as in the time of the Con- 
stitution ; nor are they supported with equal interest and enthusiasm. 
The government, not having the same zeal, and not extending the 
same encouragement to them, the municipal authorities do not be- 
stow upon them the same attention, as they are under no real re- 
sponsibility in relation to the subject. ‘The consequence is, that in 

e small towns in the country, the schools of Spain haye returned 
to the same state in which they were before the year 1820. In 
many places there are not schools enough, and in others the teach- 
ers are incompetent. 

These lamentable results have not been deliberately produced 
by the Council of Castille, by which orders were given has there 
should be schools in every town, proportioned to cheis population. 
But, as the municipality of each town is bound to pay the salaries 
of the teacher, and, in most cases out of their own funds, or duties 
laidunder numerous peremptory enactments, and in the low state 
of the country, after many of its vicissitudes, their duties are very 
imperfectly performed. Few officers are found to attend to the 
subject ; and no instructer can devote his time to a school, if paid 
only by the few parents who are able and willing to contribute for 
the instruction of their children, unless he possess a patrimony, or 
some other source of income. 

Schools have been supported in Spain, from very ancient times, 
either in whole or in part, by the people or their municipal author- 
ities, and out of their fund or the avails of their excise duties ; one of 
their objects is highly noble and philanthropic, as they educate the 
sons and daughters of the poor, who are unable to bear any porti 
oftheexpense. Schools for boys are conducted by men, and those 
Ocrozer 1, 1832. 56 
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for girls by women; and the sexes have never been mingled in the 
rimary schools of Spain. The female schools are vulgarly called 
igas, {roman Arabic word of that signification. ‘They have been 
taught, at different periods, by women more or less qualified for 
their task. In many towns they were subject to an examination, 
before persons of both sexes, appointed by the municipality, and 
exhibited their aptitude in branches which they weré to teach, and 
gave the necessary information and recommendations in regard to 
character, conduct, &c. . In those schools, females are taught read- 
ing, Castillian grammar, the religious catechism, and domestic em- 
loyments — embroidery, cooking, making pies, sweetmeats, &c. 
he male teachers were obliged to attend an hour or two at the 
Migas every day, to instruct the girls in writing and the five first 
rules in arithmetic. 

This constitutes the whole female education, afforded to the poor, 
and is considered sufficient for persons of their class and prospects. 
National songs and dances they learn from each other, as well as if 
they had accomplished masters. ‘The wealthiest families send their 
daughters to the provincial capitals, and place them in female acad- 
emies which are on a better footing ; and where they learn the indis- 
pensable branches more thoroughly, and attend to the ornamental ; 
as drawing, dancing and music on the piano, guitar, &c. Some 
parents send their daughters to the convents of nuns, to be more 
religiously educated ; but I think they gain little intellectual im- 
provement. 

The Spanish ladies take great interest (and it is a part of their 
domestic economy) in instructing their daughters, from the age 
of 15 or 16, in a practical acquaintance with domestic duties, that 
they may begin to exercise them on leaving the academy. If 
there be more than one in the house, they take the government of 
itby turns : one oversees the cleaning department and the servants ; 
another the kitchen, in company with the female servants, taking a 
a part in the labor, to acquire the skill. ‘Thus they may be pre- 
‘ebay in case they should become wives, to govern their house- 

olds, with economy and discretion; and if they should at any 
time be reduced by misfortune, which is very common, they may 
be able to accommodate themselves to it with greater ease, by know- 
ing how to act for themselves. ‘This system is very general among 
Spanish ladies ; and some parents require their sons to learn useful 
and respectable trades, to which they may resort in misfortune. But 
this virtuous and noble practice is not so common as it deserves to be. 

In small towns, (as is often the case,) where the municipality 
cannot pay a teacher of a schoo! for either sex, the poor children 
learn nothing more than their parents, who have had the same ed- 
ucation: that is, the boys a branch of manual labor, and the girls, 
domestic employments. The curate explains to then, on Sundays, 
the religious catechism, by making them learn the principal articles 
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by heart. Parents possessing sufficient means, send their sons to 
the larger towns to obtain some sort of education. 

In the large towns, where the municipalities are able to support 
schools for both sexes, according to the, established plan, the pro- 
fessors, under whose direction they are required to present them- 
selves to the council, to be examined and obtain their license if 
successful, or to gain permission to be examined before the Ayun- 
tamientos, to avoid the heavy expense of travelling to court. Many 
towns enjoy this privilege, and make the examinations, sending re- 
ports to the council for their approbation. In these schools are 
taught reading, writing, arithmetic, Castillian grammar and ortho- 
graphy, the elements of geography and history, and the religious 
catechism, &c. 

There is an elementary work, written by the order of King 
Charles III, in 1783, by the celebrated scholar Don ‘Tomas de 
Yriarte, which has been generally introduced into all the primary 
schools, which is so well planned as to be a model, and hardly sus- 
ceptible of improvement. It contains, in three small volumes, Ist. 
‘A brief compendium of the Holy Scriptures from the beginning 
of the world to the establishment of the church, in lessons: that is, 
the Old and New Testament ;’ 2d. ‘ A brief notice of ancient em- 
pires, lessons on the history of “een to the time of Charles III. 
and remarks on its most memorable epochs ;’ and 3d. ‘ Lessons in 
the general and particular geography of Spain and America.’ 
Beside the advantages which this work possesses in an elegant style 
and diction, the historical and geographical portions are managed 
with such judgment, prudence and impartiality, that it observes 
great decorum and respect towards all nations, without the least 
satire or insult towards foreign customs or creeds, which it treats 
with wise and noble tolerance.* 

Among the different plans which have been adopted in Spain for 
teaching youth with the greatest ease the sounds of the letters 
of the alphabet, was one in which each sound was represented by 
some familiar object, which attracted the attention, and enabled 
them to remember it more easily, by means of some analogy ; but 
this, like other methods which have been tried, has been generally 
abandoned, and perhaps with reason ; for the Castillian alphabet 
and syllabarium are so mange Ae being but three small and 
simple exceptions to the general rules— that is, in the letters c, g, 
and y,) that more time would be lost by explanations than m 
committing the whole subject to memory, by presenting to the 
view and imagination of the children the letters and the objects, 
with the appropriate sounds. ‘The most successful results have at- 












































* Peter Parley, and other writers of elementary books might learn from this, 
to write without insulting either nations or individuals, or producing prejudices in 
the young; which can never be effaced.—[Pizarro.] 
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tended the plan of teaching to write at first on dry white sand, 
which has been adopted in many schools and academies. In some 
eases a white pencil, or chalk, is used in the first lessons on a black 

board or slate; in the first lessons, the pupils are called upon to 
repeat the names of the letters in different forms and order. The 
mutual or Lancasterian system has been tried with much success ; 
but has not been extensively introduced. 

There are various other schools for both sexes, on the same 
plan, and also those called public schools, for the children of fami- 
lies in moderate circumstances, which are able to contribute all that 
is necessary for their support. The teachers are obliged to obtain 
permission from the council,and to undergo a public examination, and 
a scrutiny into their character. The children of these schools who 
wish to proceed farther in their studies, aflerwards apply themselves 
to latin in the convents of friars. In these, there are professors, 
whose instructions are gratuitous in some, and in others afforded at 

@ Very low price; and thence they go to the universities. 
+ © Phere are other schools for the acquisition of a more extensive 
’~ plan of education, some of which are called Academies, and others 
Ee itiiten Such are the Austrian, founded by the celebrated Jouel- 
lanos, and the Vascongado in Vergara, and those of other provin- 
cial capitals, which confer so much honor upon education, by pro- 
ducing men distinguished for learning, who would beeome still more 
so, if they were allowed the liberty of bringing out their acquisitions, 
and publishing their views. In all these, instruction is given from . 
the rudiments of knowledge up to all the branches of a good and 
complete education. ‘These are pursued according to the time 
each pupil is able to remain in the institutions. The expenses are 
great, both to the in-door and out-door students. The course of 
study, after reading, writing, and Castillian grammar, embraces all 
branches of mathematics, logic, rhetoric, elocution, eloquence, poe- 
try, universal geography with the use of maps, and the globe, astron- 
omy, history, &c, French, and Italian. ‘The ornamental branches 
ate music, dancing, &c, &c. Only persons of the middle class 
receive this course of education. The grandees and nobility 
whose wealth enables them to bear greater expenses, educate 
very few of their sons in the middling schools, particularly. their 
oldest. ‘The younger sons, having nothing to hope for from their 
families, prepare for a career in the army, the navy, or the church, 
to which they are generally destined. Lawyers, public officers, and 
the greater and best educated portion of the clergy and military, 
proceed from the middling class, The friars are generally from 
the poorer classes, though from respectable families of laborers and 
artisans. ‘here are, however, some very learned men among their 
number, though their manners and conduct always indicate their 
origin. 
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Arr. VJ]. —Srupy or ovr Pouirican Institutions. 


Essay on the propriety of introducing the study of the Constitution 
and Political Institutions of the United States, as subjects of Instruc- 
tion in Common Schools. 


PRESENTED To THE AMERICAN LycEUM BY THE HoN. THEODORE 
FRELINGHUYSEN. 


Tuer United States are engaged in a political experiment, that 
is the most eventful in the history of human society. ‘Their career 
commenced and had been urged forward uxder the impulse of free 
opinions, uncontrolled by any power, but the influence of public 
sentiment. 

It was not the imposition of an odious tax alone, that roused up 
the spirit of the American Revolution; its causes lay deeper and 
sprung from the desire for self-government, naturally awakened in 
our forefathers, by the distant location of the colonies, and their-col- 
lisions with the pretensions of arbitrary power. | 

Such manly spirits, as encountered the perils and hardships of 
colonizing this new world, were not the materials of which to form 
systems of oppression. The freedom of the mind first led them to 
these forbidding and inhospitable shores. ‘They dreaded less the 
haunts of savage men, than the despotism which invaded the rights 
of conscience. ‘The founders of a great republic, that was to be- 

‘come the abode of freemen and the asylum for the oppressed, could 
not have been better disciplined, for such eminent service, than 
were the early fathers of our country. ‘They were learners in a 
stern and rigorous school, that brought into action the firmest prin- 
ciples of our nature. Personal fortitude, the love of country, the 
value of well regulated liberty, and the just rights of every member, 
were virtues and doctrines, that here sprung up in a congenial soil, 
In no one branch of our political history, is the benignity of Provi- 
dence more illustrious, than in the propitious circumstances, under 
which the foundations of American liberty were laid. The noble 
construction seemed to need just such men; and that they should 
be animated and sustained by just such sentiments. And who can 
repress the emotions of gratitude to the blessed Giver of every good, 
as he surveys the a of government, that in so short a period 
have grown up to dimensions, broad as the wants and claims of the 
whole range of social existence. 

To the study of political institutions established under these aus- 
pices, the youth of the United States are invited. The science of 
all government, and of ours especially, spreads over a vast surface. 

It extends to the entire history of our manners, modes of thinking, 
dispositions and pursuits. Ail these help to give consistence and 
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character to the forms of political society. Therefore, fully to un- 
derstand them, we must trace up our institutions to their sources — 
we must return to every portion of our history, that has shed any 
influence over the character of our communities. 

And here opens a wide field for the ever wakeful curiosity of 

outh —here is food for the strongest intellect, and a scope for 
investigation that will employ and expand its most exalted powers. 
For however we may reason with metaphysical abstractions, with 
us, it is a practical truth, that our government was not of arbitrary 
adoption, but the natural and necessary result of principles long and 
deeply cherished. 

to introduce into our academies and colleges the study of our 
civil institutions, will engage our youth in the study of man under 
the most happy circumstances; and for a period the most eventful, 
that has ever revolved. The last hundred years will stand out 
through all the line of coming centuries, as a new era in the moral 
and political condition of mankind. ‘They have witnessed greater 
revolutions in government, and more eventful changes in the opinions 
of men than can find a parallel in all past time. Not only have 
the rights of men been vindicated, and the rod of the oppressor 
broken, but the mind has been delivered from bondage. ‘The soul 
has indeed, ‘ gone abroad in her own majesty,’ asserted her claims 
and thrown off an ignominious subjection. She has set out from 
a new starting point,and for a nobler goal. All this and more, the 
last century has developed. All this and more will become the 
delightful theme for the student who would acquire just notions of 
the nature and spirit of our republican institutions. It is not then 
mere politics, but philosophy in her broadest relations and aspects, 
that invites his researches. No pursuit of literature could be more 
friendly to the cultivation of the manly virtues. It exhibits many 
practical and illustrious commentaries, that will powerfully persuade 
our youth into the paths of true honor, awaken in them the no- 
blest sentiments, and qualify them for the high duties of maintaining 
and defending these great bulwarks of human freedom. 

The importance of general education is now felt by the American 
people, with something like adequate conviction. But there exists 
among us a reproach to our national taste, that should be promptly 
corrected. [t is (shall I call it) the smpatriotic vanity of preferring 
the history of all other countries, governments and times to our own. 

ith all our American boast and pretensions, it is still too true of 
us, that anything foreign, whether it be history, politics, or even 
fashion, is sure to supplant the home-born productions of taste and 
science. Whereis the tyro, who has not learned the story of Rome 
and Carthage, Athens and Sparta? And yet very few have ever 
studied with any seriousness the early histories of their own land. 
Most of them know more, and are proud to know more, of Alexan- 
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der and Leonidas, Cicero, Alfred and Chatham, than of Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, Ames and Henry. Let us eradicate these un- 
worthy predilections; and if we do indeed love our country, let us 
love and cherish the names and the history, which constitute so much 
of its glory. ; 

But there are reasons of a more specific and not less urgent char- 
acter, that require the early instruction of our youth in the political 
institutions of the United States. We have adopted as a cardinal 
principle of our government, the doctrine, that all political power 
flows from the people; that the only sovereignty known to Amer- 
ican constitutions abides with them; and that these constitutions 
are the modes by which the functions of government are exercised 
according to the popular will. We should not think it wonderful, 
that the politicians of the old world declaimed so loudly against our 
systems, when they perceived them to rest on foundations, that to 
them must have seemed less stable than a wave of the sea. For 
they had never given the mind fair scope ; they had mystified the 
science of government, treated the people as fit only to be ruled, and 
adapted their whole economy to such an estimate of their subjects. 
No marvel then, that they should be startled at our political career, 
as bold as it was singular, which entrusted the people with the con- 
servation of their own rights. And thus far they have shown 
themselves to be worthy of the charge. ‘The confidence reposed 
in them has been elevating in its influence; the people have felt 
the duty of self-government, and risen up to the high responsibilities 
of their condition. But Jet not our admiration at the triumphant 
vindication of free principles, betray us into fatal misconceptions of 
the true causes of our success. These, the student will find written 
as with a sunbeam on every page of our history. Whoever faith- 
fully consults its records, will not fail to be convinced that the 
intelligence and virtue of the American community imparted all 
that energy and wisdom to their political systems, which have here- 
tofore so happily sustained their claims to universal confidence and 
esteem. If the whole scheme of government —if the rectitude 
and vigor of its administration —if the purity of its purposes and 
the faithfulness of their execution, depend upon the popular will, 
then it is a corollary, as certain as any mathematical deduction, that 
to attain or perpetuate such noble ends, this fountain and treasury of 
political power must itself be enlightened and pure. The people 
must be taught to understand their rights, duties and powers, as 
their forms of government develope and explain them —and by 
every effort of the most anxious patriotism, must be imbued with 
the spirit of an elevated and pure morality. Which would be most 
needed in the preservation of our liberties -— the virtue or intelli- 
gence of the community —might be made a matter for curious 
speculation. For although in the just estimates of a rational and 
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immortal being, virtue can suffer no disasters, for which its consola- 
tions would not be an adequate support, yet as a merely political 
calculation, in view of the fair seeming artifices of the demagogue 
and the confiding proneness of simple hearted.honesty, it may be 
questioned whether the best state of morals could long sustain a 
system of free government among a people that were ignorant of 
its nature and principles. 

Then, as we hear much of the rights of the people, let them 
be instructed in those rights. Let every school-boy be taught the 
great and yet simple principles of the federal constitution. Let him 
con over the stories of American liberty, in all its early struggles 
and later triumphs. Let him be pointed to the bright periods of 
the Revolution and his heart be warmed into enthusiasm, as the con- 
stellation of its worthies risesto his vision. Let him study the fame 
of our Washington, and learn wherefore its broad dimensions now 
fill both the hemispheres. Thus initiated, let him study deeply and 
ehorodenly the grave systems of civil polity, that were formed by 
patriots of such training, and that came up in the progress of such 
events. And we may hope to inspire our youth with the sacred 
fervors of enlightened, and, I will add, American patriotism. For 
the untold value of the principle is treasured up in this. It isin 
the origin of our institutions ; the place where, and the time when, 
the altar of liberty was erected, and its fires lighted. !t is because 
the temple was reared here, far from the corruptions of the old 
world, that its pillars are so stable and so firm. 

If these brief hints have any measure of truth, then it is of the 
first importance that ‘ the Constitution and political institutions of 
the United States, should be made subjects of education in our 
common schools, academies and colleges.’ 

In the histories of the colonies, and of the revolution, and in the 
life of Washington prepared by the venerable Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, the student will find rich stores of information, to prepare his 
mind for the graver studies of our state and federal constitutions. 
In this latter pursuit, he will be furnished with a help in the num- 
bers of ‘ The Federalist,’ of which any era of Roman, or Grecian 
literature might have been proud. The exposition and defence of 
the Constitution of the United States contained in this work, in the 
purity of its style and sentiments, in the profound sagacity of its 
illustrations and the conclusiveness of its arguments, is unsurpassed 
by the political disquisitions of any age. It confirms the truth of a 
remark often made in relation to the actors in the scenes of our Revo- 
lution ; that no people or times were ever blessed with men better 
fitted for the great occasions to which they were called. Whether 
we look into their writings, or regard their deeds, we discover all 
that vigor of thought, and firmness of purpose, with all that gene- 
rous self-sacrificing spirit for the common good, that qualified them 
for the splendid services, that have filled the measure of their fame. 

| 
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«The Federalist * exhibits in strong lights, not only the deep re- 
search of its authors, but the value of that sound common sense, 
the same in all times, that could appropriate the lessons. of history 
and experience, and beneficially and wisely apply them in the mo- 
mentous labors of creating a system, unlike all former political 

















: models, and yet involving principles, that had to some extent been 
developed by each. 
! 
Arr. VII. —Own rue Srupy or tae Brie. 
[At the Literary Convention held in New York in October, 1830, the question 


was proposed as a subject of discussion for the next year, whether ‘ the Bible 
should be studied as a classic in the institutions of a Christian community.’ It was 
understood to refer to the claims of the Scripture to a place in our course of educa- 
tion as a part of our literature, and to exclude all reference to theological in- 
struction or to the methods in which it should be studied. — A committee was\ap- 
pointed to examine and report upon it, at the next convention, consisting of the 
Editor of this work, Rev. T. H. Gallaudet and Professor Robinson of Andover, — 
The state of Professor Robinson’s health preventing his attention to the subject, 
the following report was presented by the remaining members of the Committee, 
to the Convention of 1831, and unanimously approved; and a second Committee 
appointed to report to the next Convention, on the best method of pursuing this ~ 
study. ] , 


















Report of a Committee on ‘ The propriety of studying the Bible in 
the Institutions of a Christian Country. 














PRESENTED TO THE LireERARY ConvENTION at New Yor«, Oct. 1831. 





STATEMENT OF THE QUESTION. 


‘Tue study of the Greek and Roman classics is pronounced by the 
prescription of centuries to be the only road to sound learning, and 
thorough intellectual cultivation. That the investigation of foreign 
languages is admirably adapted to form a course of practical logic, 4 
to train the mind to philological and moral reasoning, and to furnish it 
with a rich store of thought and expression, your Committee are fully | 
Satisfied. ‘They know not that any languages better deserve to be : 
studied for these purposes, than the Greek and Latin ; whose perfect : 
and philosophical construction, antiquity has made unchangeable. 
They are also indispensable to every man who designs to attain emi- 
nence in any of the learned professions ; and are the only medium 
of access to the treasures of sacred literature. They conceive, how- 
ever, whatever may be the decision on the comparative value of these 
studies, the question before the Convention does not involve, in the 
remotest degree, the abandonment of the classics of Greece and 
Rome The only inquiry is, whether more is not necessary — 
whether the sacred classics ought not to be added to the profane, in 
order to complete the circle of knowledge which is designed to make 
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men who shall be the pillars of the state, the ornaments of society 
and the benefactors of mankind. 

They see that Homer, and Virgil, Cicero, and Demosthenes, and 
Sallust, and Xenophon, are placed in the rank of classical authors ; 
that similar authority and honor are conceded in our public institu- 
tions to Locke, and Paley, and Priestly, and Stewart, and Brown, and 
Tytler, so far as even to make them subjects of study ; and that Pope 
and Milton, Johnson and Addison, Hume and Gibbon, are spoken 
of under the same title. 

The topic before us involves the question, whether the works of 
Moses and Daniel, of David and Isaiah and Solomon, of Matthew, 
and Luke, and Paul, shall rank with those which bear the celebrated 
names we have mentioned — whether the Bible, which includes 
these, and a variety of works of similar character, whose authority 
is more generally revered and appealed to, among enlightened nations, 
than that of any other book in existence, and which is regarded as 
the standard of truth and duty, by the majority in every Christian 
country, has equal claims tothe time and efforts of those who wish 
to acquire a truly liberal, and universal education. It was designed 
by those who moved the consideration of this subject to refer to such 
a course of study, as shall make our youth thoroughly acquainted 
with the contents of the Bible; and also to present the inquiry, how 
far the original languages and literature of this sacred volume should 
forma subject of instruction in our higher institutions. 

Nor does the topic before the Convention, in the view of those who 
proposed it, or of the Committee, relate to religious instruction or to 
the inculcation and application of any system of religion. — Many 
of our schools and literary institutions already have a course of relig- 
ious instruction ; others have none; and only one is known to the 
Committee, in which a complete course of biblical instruction is pur- 
sued, comprising the study of the contents and the literature of the Bi- 
ble. The question is, whether, aside from the doctrines it teaches, the 
Bible has any claims to be received asa subject of study in institutions 
of both characters, as a part of the literature of the ancient and the 
modern world, as an appropriate branch of instruction for youth, on 
account of its intellectual and moral influence. 

The ground on which any work is received as a classic, worthy of 
having its contents examined and its literature investigated, may be 
comprised in the following : 

I. The importance of the subject. 
If. The antiquity and authenticity of the work itself. 

IIE, Its permanent and universal character in distinction from what 
is of a temporary, local, or party character. 

IV. The reputation of its author, and the extent to which it is re- 
ceived and referred to. 

V. Its usefulness in the development of the intellectual powers. 

VI. Its elevated rhetorical character, and its favorable influence on 
the taste and style. 

VIL. Its happy moral and social influence. 

VIIT. Its application to the peculiar circumstances of our age and 
country. 
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IX. Its practical value in after life. 

Some works are adopted as classics, which have only one or two of 
these characteristics. An ordinary work, possessed of all of them, 
would be considered indispensable to a liberal education, Such a 
work the Bible has been pronounced to be, by some of the wisest and 
most learned men, of the most enlightened countries and periods ; and 
such we believe it must be regarded by evéry one who will examine it 
by these tests. 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE BIBLE. 


I. The subjects of the Bible are highly important. It contains 
the only history of the formation of the earth, and of the origin of 
man, which bears even a resemblance to truth, in the opinion of en- 
lightened nations ; or which corresponds in any degree, with those per- 
manent records of the creation which geology has discovered. It is 
the only original record of the early history of mankind, of the history 
of the Jewish nation, and of the foundation of Christianity ; and in this 
character, its authority is at least as fully and as generally admitted 
as that of Tacitus, and Xenophon, and Hume. It contains the 
only system of religion, the only code of morals which most of the 
enlightened men of civilized countries have regarded as pure and 
perfect; the system which prevails in our own country, and in all 
civilized nations. Were the Koran, or the Shaster, the only book 
professing to treat on these subjects, which thus received the general 
sanction of enlightened men, would it not deserve as much attention 
as areceived work on science, or a generally acknowledged standard 
of eloquence ?* 

II. In regard to the genuineness and authenticity of the work, as a 
production of former ages, and a record or anexhibition of their 
character, the Bible is sustained by evidence superior to that of any 
other work of antiquity, aside from any question of its inspiration. 
Its reception by a whole nation — the care with which its purity has 
been preserved, and the multiplication of its copies — its correspond- 
ence with other authentic works and general history, and the records of 
Creation which the earth itself contains — all furnish better evidence 
of its authenticity, than belongs to any other classic of ancient or 
modern times. 

ILI. The Bible is not less remarkable for its permanent and universal 
character, in distinction from what is of a temporary, local, or party 
character. 

It is the book of all ages and of all nations, adapted to every state 


* On this subject Professor Stuart remarks with great force, in a document 
towhich he refers the Committee. ‘ If antiquity be an object of research for a man 
of liberal education, where is the book as ancient or as authentic as the Bible? If 
the history of countries which were the incunabula gentis humana, (the cradles 
of the human race) is a proper and important subject of inquiry, where is this to 
be found, except in the Bible? The incongruous,— not to say contemptible, fables 
of heathen authors, in regard to this deeply interesting subject, are not even to 
be named when compared with the Hebrew Scriptures.’ 
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of society, to every form of government, to every period of the 
world, and we may add to every period of life, from infancy to old 
age. It affords ample and intelligible instruction to the most igno- 
rant, and a boundless field of research to the most learned. 

1V. But what are the claims of the Bible in reference to the char- 
acter of its authors, and the extent to which it is received? Its 
writers were men of distinguished talents and excellence, often 
the only writers of the day whose works have come down to us, 
The authority of no other is more extensively acknowledged or more 
highly revered. In regard to the extent to which it is received, the 
Bible is unrivalled, so far as the literature of civilized nations. is 
concerned ; and is rapidly extending itself over all nations. It 
is the avowed standard of truth and duty in all Christian coun- 
tries. 

With the great mass of the Christian world its authority is placed 
beyond dispute by the belief that they were under the influence of 
Divine Inspiration. It is perpetually appealed to, by the Poet, and 
the Orator and the Statesman, as well as the Divine, as a rich treasure 
of truth and of wisdom, of thought and of imagery. 

If it be disreputable for a well educated Englishmen to be igno- 
rant of the life and works of Shakspeare, and Milton, and Johnson, 
how much more to the well educated member of a Christian commu- 
nity, not to be familiar with the writings of Moses, and Isaiah, and 
Paul, and the life of Jesus Christ and his apostles ? 

V. In regard to intellectual development, if to call forth every faculty 
of the mind upon the most elevated and important subjects, and in 
the most sublime and beautiful language, be the qualities which ren- 
der a work suitable for this object, the Bible has no rival. 

A mere comparison of the intellectual elevation of those nations to 
whom the Bible is known, with the ignorance and superstition, and 
narrowness of mind which characterize all to whom it is unknown, 
will show that this inference is not founded in theory only. Lf this 
difference be ascribed to the influence of science, and if we overlook 
the fact that the progress of science has been connected with that of 
the Bible, we shall avoid all possibility of error on this subject, by 
observing the intellectual influence of the Scriptures on the frozen 
Esquimaux and the degraded Hottentot, on the natives of our own 
forests, and the laborers of our own Jand ; whose elevation of thought 
and language under the instruction of this single book, would often do 
honor to the well educated scholar. If we place the Bible on the 
ground of a classic, and, attend to its literature and antiquities, and 
the great principles of interpretation appropriate to it, as we do to those 
of the classics, we are presented with a boundless field of investiga- 
tion which from the nature of its subjects, must be far more ennobling 
and expanding in its influence on the mind, than any other branch of 
literature.* 


*On this point Professor Stuart observes, ‘ An acquaintance with the helps - 
necessary to a proper study of the original Scriptures, must greatly enlarge the 
circle of any man’s acquaintance with literature, especially with ancient history, 
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VI. With regard to its rhetorical character, and its influence on the 
imagination and taste, the opinions’ of Rousseau, Fenelon, Jones, 
Lowth, anda multitude of other distinguished men, assign it the 
highest rank. On this subject we have the strongest testimony in 
the language of Sir William Jones, ‘one of the most enlightened 
civilians and masterly scholars of any age or country, whose profession 
was that of civil law, who had all the treasures of the East and West 
at his command, and who opened and examined them all.’ 

After a familiar acquaintance with the literature of twentyeight 
languages, this great man observes ; 


*Thave carefully and regularly perused the Scriptures, and am of 


opinion, that this volume independently of tts divine origin con- 
tains more true sublimity , more exquisite beauty, purer morality, more 
important history, and finer strains, both of poetry, and of eloquence, 
than could be collected within the same compass, from all other books 
which were ever composed, in any age or in any idiom.’ 

Rousseau could not but say : ‘ The majesty of the Scriptures strikes 
me with astonishment. Never was the most profound wisdom, ex- 
pressed with so much energy or simplicity.’ 

Fenelon observes, in comparing it with those standards of excel- 
lence, the classic authors ; ‘ ‘I'he Scripture surpasses the most ancient 
Greek authors vastly, in naked simplicity, loveliness, and grandeur. 
Homer himself never reached the sublimity of Moses’ songs, or 
equalled Isaiah in describing the majesty of God. Never did any 
ode, either Greek or Latin, come up to the loftiness of the psalms. 
In all its diversified compositions, every part bears the peculiar char- 
acter that becomes it.’ ‘The history, the particular detail of laws, 
the descriptions, the vehement and pathetic passages, the miracles and 
prophecies, the moral discourses —in all these appears a natural and 
beautiful variety. In short, there is as great a difference between 
the heathen poets and the prophets, as there is between a false en- 
thusiasm and the true. 

VII. In regard to the influence it is fitted to exert on the moral char- 
acter and social state of man, the testimony of history, and of modern 
experience, unite in proving the Bible, preéminent. We need only 
compare the nations who receive and read the Bible, with those who 
reject it, or are shut out from its use, and we shall find in this, the 
scale of moral development, of social improvement and refinement. 

It is acknowledged to contain the purest, and most rational system 
of religion and code of morals, presented in the most sublime and im- 
pressive manner ; and the brightest examples and highest motives to 
stimulate to moral excellence. Its influence has been such as we should 
expect from its character. 'To enumerate its actual effects, would be 


geography, chronology, and antiquities at !arge. The history, manners, customs, 
laws, climate, soil, productions, &c, &c, of all hither Asia, of southern Europe, 
and northern Africa, (by way of eminence the ancient world) are all involved in 
the exegetical study of the original Scriptures. It is impossible for any man to 
engage in such a round of study, without enlarging his mind and expanding his 
views, as well as greatly increasing his knowledge.’ 
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to give a history of all that has been done for 2000 years to amelior- 
ate the sufferings of humanity. It was the influence of the Bible that 
first established asylums for the poor, and hospitals for the diseased. 
Tt was this which released the prisoner of war from the chains of 
‘slavery. It was this, that enjoined upon the inhabitants of different 
countries the common law of mutual kindness; which abolished that 
tremendous statute, enacted by human passions —‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy ’—and made the victor in modern 
warfare, the guardian and physician of the vanquished. It isthe only 
basis on which our present state of society rests — the only authority 
which assigns to woman her proper station and influence, and elevates 
her from the rank of a slave to man, to be his companion, and to exert 
her softening and refining influence on the social relations. It is the 
only code which forbids revenge ; which extends the law of kindness 
and forgiveness and beneficence to all individuals, and under all cir- 
cumstances; and thus establishes the only sure foundation for the 
courtesies of life. 

Wherever we have an opportunity of observing its legitimate effects, 
either on individuals or nations, we find it uniformly favorable to 
humanity and virtue. Among us, how often has the drunkard become 
temperate, and the fraudulent, honest, and the cruel, been subdued to 
kindness. Its influence is daily seen in our prisons, in softening and 
reforming even the hardened criminal. But it has changed the char- 
acter of nations. It abolished the bloody rites of Diana; and threw 
down the polluted temples of Venus ; and terminated forever the bar- 
barous spectaeles of Rome; and destroyed the blood-stained altars 
of the Druids. Within the recollection of this generation, and under 
our ewn observation, it has abolished the sacrifice of parents and the 
murder of children, among savage tribes, in the wilds of Africa and in 
the islands of the Pacific. It has banished in more than one nation 
the horrid feast of human flesh; it has begun to rescue the Hindoo 
infant from the Ganges, and the Hindoo widow from the funeral pile ; 
and the temples of pollution and blood which still deform that fair 
portion of the world, are tottering to their fall before the influence of 
the Bible. 


ADAPTATION 


VIII. But what is the importance and authority of the Bible in 
reference to our own peculiar circumstances ? 

[t is acknowledged by the nation as a book of the highest author- 
ity. It is appealed to in our courts of justice, and our oaths of office. 
The day which it consecrates is acknowledged by a cessation of all 
public and private business; and gross and open contempt of the 
truths and worship it inculcates, are punished, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, by our laws. It is thus admitted by the majority of our nation, 
as the standard of truth and right, and the object of peculiar rever- 
ence. How can we ascertain whether it merits this character and 
this reverence, without a thorough study of its contents; how can we 
otherwise act with intelligence as freemen, in deciding whether this 
preeminence shall be confirmed or abolished? 
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But in addition to all this, the Bible furnishes the only permanent 
basis for a just government, in asserting the Supreme Authority of a 
Perfect Ruler, whose laws are formed by Infinite Wisdom, and execu- 
téd by Infinite Power. It is the only book of universal authority which 
contains the charter of the subject’s rights, — which prescribes the lim- 
itsofthe ruler’s power — which dares to give law to the legislator, and 
denounces penalties against the sovereigns of the earth. It presents 
a King who is above all kings; and a law which is paramount to 
every other law. It appoints a tribunal of appeal to which the high- 
est magistrate may be summoned ; where power cannot overawe right, 
nor fraud pervert justice; and where the unjust judgment of the op- 
pressor, will be brought upon his own head. It declares that God 
‘hath made of one blood all the nations of the earth ;’ and thus puts 
to silence the sophisms of philosophy, the false reasoning of national 
prejudice, and the proud demands of power, which would conquer 
and oppress men because they belong to another and a feebler nation ; 
and which, like ancient Rome, classes under one common, reproach- 
ful epithet of barbarians, all who live upon a different spot of earth, 
or under another sky. 

A glance at the history of nations will show us that this is not mere 
theory. The records of modern times do not present us with a sin- 
gle country blest with free institutions, on whose permanency and 
happy influence we can now rely, in which the influence of the Bible 
is not exerted. In proportion as that has been wanting, the spirit of 
despotism has maintained its sway, and ignorance, and apathy, and 
slavery, have been the portion of the people. A single glance at the 
present condition of the nations of Europe will verify this remark ; 
and it is written in letters of light upon the countries of this conti- 
nent. Nearly all have asserted and won their independence. Within 
our borders, the Bible has been the text book for moral and political 
philosophy, and all has been peace, and security, and prosperity. 
Beyond the Mexican boundary, the Bible is an unknown, or prohib- 
ited book. The struggle for freedom has frequently produced a hundred 
tyrants in place of one ; and property, liberty, and life, were for many 
years less secure than in most of the despotic governments of Europe, 
What but the knowledge and influence of the Bible has secured us 
from the same results? What else can sustain posterity, in resisting 
the encroachments of future Cesars, or the outrages of lawless mobs, 
which human ambition and human passion may yet aim against our 
rights and liberties, unless we shall prove a happy exception to all 
the calculations of the politician, and all the examples of history. 


PRACTICAL VALUE OF THE BIBLE. 


1X. If the claims of the Bible to be studied as a classic, be tested 
by its practical value in after life, the question will be at once de- 
cided. 

Your Committee have no sympathy with that narrow system of — 
education, which would estimate the value of a study, solely by its 
immediate effects, or by its direct application to the affairs of life, or 
above all, by the amount of coin it will enable us to produce. Nor 
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and that its authority is that of God ; — who believe that its truths are, 
like himself, sublime, and holy, and pure, and perfect, and adapted 
to all the moral exigences of mankind, that it is the only perfect 
standard of faith, and code of morals, the only permanent charter 
of civil and religious liberty, the only light that shines upon the 
darkness of the tomb, and the only guide to ‘ that bourne from whence 
no traveller returns.’ 

They are happy to find, that in this opinion, gentlemen of various 
religious views unite. While an accomplished biblical scholar of our 
country, pronounces the neglect of the Bible in our course of educa- 
tion an astonishing inconsistency, which admits of no justification, 
one of his distinguished opponents in theological views is equally ex- 
plicit in declaring it disgraceful and pernicious, and asserts the 
obvious, but strangely forgotien truth, that ‘the Bible ought to be 
understood by a Christian community, more thoroughly than any other 
book.’ 

They find that gentlemen, whose stations in public institutions 
where the Bible has been studied, has given them experience on this 
point, are equally explicit on this subject. President Carnahan of 
Princeton, in a letter to the Committee, observes; ‘ That such acourse 
of study ax shall make our youth acquainted with the contents of the 
Bible, ought to be pursued in our literary institutions, | have not the 
smallest doubt.’ 

President Caldwell of the University of N. C. remarks; ‘ I have ever 
viewed the study of the Bible as a proper and most important part of 
a collegiate course. I do not know how those who rea/ly believe it to 
be a revelation from God, can consistently think otherwise.’ 

President Humphrey closes his communication with saying; ‘ I can 
only express my full conviction, that we have hithert» greatly erred, 
both in theory and practice, in this very important branch of educa- 
tion in a Christian land, and that the time is coming when the best of 
all books, will hold a prominent place in the most approved systems in 
our Universities and Colleges.’ 

President Nott of Union College, thus expresses his views on 
this subject. ‘If my opinion will be of any use to you I give it most 
cheerfully, in favor of making the Bible a text book in the school, the 
academy, the colleze and the «niversity. To say nothing of its lit- 
erature, which in my judgment is unrivalled, it contains not only 
the purest system of morals. but the soundest maxims of political econ- 
omy and the most exact and comprelensive delineations of human 
nature, to be found on earth. ‘There is more in it to make a man 
great as well as good, than there is in any other volume. Man can- 
not be well educated without the Bible. It ought therefore to hold 
the chief place in every institution of learning throughout Christen- 
dom — and I do not know of a higher service that could be rendered 
* this republic, than the bringing about this desirable result.’ 


PERIOD AND MANNER OF STUDYING THE BIBLE. 


With regard to the period and the manner in which the Bible shall 
be studied, your Committee feel that there is more difficulty in deci- 
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cheerfully, in favor of making the Bible a text book in the school, the 
academy, the colleze and the university. To say nothing of its lit- 
erature, which in my judgment is unrivalled, it contains not only 
the purest system of morals, but the soundest maxims of pol/tical econ- 
omy and the most exact and compretensive delineations of human 
nature, to be found on earth. There is more in it to make a man 
great as well as good, than there is in any other volume. Man can- 
not be well educated without the Bible. It ought therefore to hold 
the chief place in every institution of learning throughout Christen- 
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ding than in regard to the question of its expediency and importance. 
But they cannot admit that any difficulties which may attend the 
attainment of an object so essential to the intellectual cultiva- 
tion and moral improvement of our youth, can render it less a duty 
to attempt it. 

Some are disposed to leave the task exclusively to the parent. 
Your Committee believe, that this will only be another mode of 
deciding that it shall not be performed. We are warned of the dan- 
ger of excusing parents from the duty of teaching and enforcing re- 
ligious truth, by assigning the duty to others. But the same argu- 
ment might be brought with equal force, against measures, which those 
who make this objection consider essential, we mean against the institu- 
tion of a Christian ministry, and especially against the pastoral office. 
Your Committee are persuaded, that to parents and the ministers of 
religion, especially, belongs the duty of impressing the principles of 
morality and religion on the mind. ‘This however is a task entirely 
distinct from making them familiar with the contents of the Bible, as 
the question before us proposes, and cannot be well performed with- 
out this previous preparation. But the truth cannot be overlooked or 
forgotten, that the mass of parents, either from choice or necessity, 
are too deeply and constantly engaged in their respective occupations, 
to give such an attention to the subject, as its importance demands ; 
and they appeal to the experience of all around them, whether as pa- 
rents or as children, for the truth of this remark. If for reasons of 
this kind, parents think it indispensable to employ another individual 
to instruct their children in a book so simple as a treatise on arith- 
metic, or a brief outline of geography, shall they deem it unnecessa- 
ry for a volume containing forty distinct books, which are to be their 
standard of faith and code of morals?’ 

We are again told, that ‘ enouvh is already done, and that Sunday 
Schools will accomplish the work.’ These institutions have indeed 
accomplished an incalculable amount of good ; and by far their most 
important effect is this ; they have shown us the influence which the 
study of the Scriptures exerts, in improving the character, and securing 
youth from vice, and the state from crime. Immense as the good is, 
however, we think their influence is far less than it would be, if our 
youth were trained to a familiarity with all that knowledge which will 
serve to illustrate the Bible. ‘There is not yet a generation ful/y quali- 
fied to become teachers in these schools ; and your Committee believe 
that there cannot be, until we have a generation who have received in- 
struction on this subject, proportioned to that which they enjoy on other 
subjects. We appeal to the teuchers and visitors of Sunday schools, 
if there is not an obvious need of more light, such as we propose to 
have conveyed to the mind of every youth, by a course of biblical 
study, running parallel to that in which he acquires all other branches 
of knowledge. But we are met here with this fact as an objection ; 
‘ Competent instructers cannot be found.’ If this be true, it is sub- 
versive of both the preceding objections, and neither parents nor 
Sunday school teachers can be considered capable of this task. 

We are prepared to admit that the number of instructers in our com- 
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mon schools qualified to teach the Bible is small; and as we have just 
observed, how can it be otherwise, when even our higher in- 
stitutions of learning neglect to give the necessary knowledge? But 
if the very men that are employed to teach and train the youth of a 
Christian land, who are destined hereafter to be its rulers and 
guardians and religious guides — if these men are so ignorant of the 
Bible that they cannot safely be employed in teaching it or hear- 
ing it recited, does it not indicate a state of general darkness on this 
subject, and an urgent necessity for new efforts in relation to it? 
Still farther, if we admit the fact, without reservation, it will not at all 
affect the question of duty and propriety ; for if it be established as a 
plain obligation devolving on those to whose care our youth are com- 
mitted, to provide for their familiar acquaintance with a book which 
contains the only pure instruction in moral and religious truth, the 
question which remains, is one merely of the ime and manner in which 
it should be done. That it must be gradual/y donc, as the opinion of 
the community and the state of schools shall permit, your Com- 
mittee believe no one will doubt ; and it is for this reason that they 
consider the necessity more urgent, of commencing immediately. 

But let the general question be decided, that this is to be an essen- 
tial part of every course of study, and those who are candidates for 
the office of teacher will gradually be induced to prepare themselves 
for this, as for any other branch of instruction. ‘The example of 
our Sunday schools, where all are volunteers, shows how soon 
a corps of useful and comparatively enlightened teachers may be 
formed, although they fall far short of the proper standard ; for the 
very obvious reason that they themselves have no adequate and appro- 
priate means of instruction within their reach. The same reply must 
be made to the objection, that ‘ there are no suitable books upon the 
literature of the Bible.’ The demand, as in all other cases, will pro- 
duce the supply. They are already rapidly increasing. The polluted 
mythology of Greece and Rome, has its appropriate works in our 
own language from the ablest pens, to illustrate the character and at- 
tributes of its host of deities. 


‘ Gods, partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge, and Just.’ 


Our youth must pore over these, for years of close and enfeebling 
study. Our teachers must spend days and nights to prepare them- 
selves for teaching them. The press is burdened with books of 
every form and size, to illustrate the Classics, and History, and Geog- 
raphy, and the science of numbers ; but how few are there designed 
to facilitate the study of the Bible! It is because they are not 
called for. ‘The same spirit of enterprise which furnishes one class, 
will supply the other as soon as there is a demand. 

The same objection has been made, and if it be valid, must ne- 
cessarily be made, against the introduction of every new branch of in- 
struction ; and it would compel us to arrest the progress of improve- 
ment. How few years have elapsed since mental Arithmetic, and 
Geography were deemed unsuitable to a common school; and Nat- 
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ural History would have been regarded as utterly inadmissible. It 
would have been triumphantly replied to their advocates ; ‘ however 
useful they may be, they cannot be taught; and that cannot be a 
duty which is impracticable.’ Yet the two first branches of instruc- 
tion are now almost universal; and the last is by no means uncom- 
mon. We must not err by regarding teachers as incapable of im- 
provement, and of self-improvement also. 

But if after all, teachers be found so ignorant and so indifferent 
to the subject, that they cannot or will not qualify themselves for as- 
sisting their pupils to comprehend a book, which should be the guide 
and manual o/ every instructer, we ask, whether it will not be a henpy 
effect of this plan, should it lead to the employment of others ? 
Should the adoption of such a course of study prove the means of 
elevating the standard of character among our common school in- 
structers — should it lead those to read and study the Scriptures, who 
now neglect them — this alone would bea resultof immense value. 
It would improve the character, elevate the views, and soften and re- 
fine the feeling of the teacher, and present an example worthy of 
imitation to the pupil an! would thus do more to promote the good 
order of our schools, than any code of laws. 


SUPPOSED DANGERS OF THE STUDY. 


But we are sometimes told that the Bible will fall into unhallowed 
hands. It will be desecrated by the inattention and irreverence of 
some ; it will be perverted by the false opinions of others. If this 
be true, the result will be satisfactory to those who regard it as a false 
and unworthy system of superstition. ‘This objection, like the prece- 
ding, can only be adduced by the friends uf the Bible, and the answer 
must of course be founded on their own principles. The case fairly 
stated according to thir principles, seems to be this : ‘ There is a book 
which is generally admitted to contain the purest code of morals, the 
most elevated system of religious truth, which has ever appeared, 
which is made an object of reverence by our governments, which is 
regarded by the mass of the community as the revelation which God 
has sent, to direct us in the path of duty and happiness. The ques- 
tion before us is; shall this be taught to our youth, as regularly and 
as faithfully as other subjects of study ?’ ‘The objection brought is, that 
our youth are often entrusted to the care of men who are so ignorant or 
so indifferent or so opposed to this only standard of truth, that it is not 
safe to put it into their hands! Might not the same objection have been 
urged against committing Bible instruction to the ministers of the 
Christian Church, when after a long night of ignorance, its darkness 
and desolation were discovered? Is not the reply here, as it was there ; 
‘Require them to teach the Bible, and you will soon make them 
better men, or procure others in their place.’ 

‘The deeper the shade in which the ignorance and incompetency of 
our instructers to teach the records of Divine Wisdom aright is por- 
trayed, the more urgent the necessity for introducing it among their 
pupils, to compensate in some measure for this deficiency ; or by ma- 
king this deficiency obvious to the community, to induce the teacher 
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to resign his station, or his employers to seek some one to occupy bis 
place. Your Committee beg leave to ask, in what other mode we 
can hope to effect either of these objects? Shall we wait upon the 
banks of the stream, for its waters to flow by? Or shall we adopt 
the practice of some ancient surgeons, and instead of probing the 
wound, carefully preserve the instrument with which it was inflicted ? 
But as friends of the Bible, your Committee are not prepared to 
allow that it is dependent on human countenance, or human contempt, 
for its authority and influence on the minds of those who read it; 
or that it is unsafe to send it into a school, lest it should be- 
come the object of ridicule ; or that it is necessary to reform men, 
before placing it in their hands. So far from this, they believe it to be 
the most efficient messenger of guod ; the best antidote for moral poison. 
They trust that few, very few teachers will be found, who will treat 
the Bible with contempt; but were they directed to devise some 
means of supplying the defects, or counteracting the scoffs of such 
teachers as have been described, or of winning over a school or com- 
munity where the Bible was disbelieved and despised, they believe 
that no means would be more likely to be effectual, as a first step, 
than to send the Bible as a silent monitor, and direct its daily perusal, 
by the teacher and his pupils. 

A single proposition will bring this to the test. Could the 
friends of the Scriptures be now assured that the empire of 
Japan, in which Christianity is regarded with contempt and 
abhorrence, in which its ministers have been tortured, and its profes- 
sion is made a capital crime, — that this empire of scoffers and haters 
of the Bible, was open to the reception of a translation of the Scrip- 
tures, even on condition that they snould be read and commented 
upon by their own priests, would there be a moment’s hesitation in 
grasping at the opportunity, and thanking God for the privilege of 
sending them? Would the sincere friends of the Bible doubt, that 
good, nay, that incalculable govd would ultimately result? Would 
they not feel confident that the truth would ultimately achieve its tri- 
umphs in many a mind, and establish its empire over many a heart? 
If then there be, in any corner of our land, a district or a school, as 
hostile to the Bible and its ministers as Japan, who can propose a 
means more likely to be successful in changing their views, than to 
send this despised book, to bear witness for itself, to open the eyes 
of ignorance, and shut the mouth of opposition? Can we believe that 
the truth, which, in every land to which it has gained access, has 
rolled forward like a mighty stream, and extinguished the fires of su- 
perstition, and swept away the temples of idolatry, with all the fables 
of paganism, and the visions of false philosophy, will be arrested by 
the scoffs or opposition of a teacher or professor? No: let us but 
open the channel, and it will still flow on. The opposers of the Bible 
will not wait for its introduction as a classic, to attack it with argu- 
ment and ridicule. Let its friends provide the only effectual means 
of maintaining its influence, by sending the Bible itself, as an 
answer ; and let it be sent most speedily to those places, where no 
influence is exerted in its favor, if it will only be received and read. 
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But we are told that this familiarity with the Holy Scriptures, will 
impair the reverence we should feel towards them — that to make 
them the companions of childhood and youth, will make them weari- 
some or disgusting in after life. 

Your Committee are aware that this objection is often presented, 
and strongly felt, by those who are most deeply interested in the 
Scriptures, and most anxious to promote tlieir influence. But they 
would respectfully ask, whether the Bible is in fact most revered, by 
those who are /east familiar with it? Is it among those who have 
been brought up in ignorance of the sacred volume, or among those who 
have been trained in families, where it was daily read and regularly 
taught, that we find the greatest number of its friends and advocates ! 
Is any apprehension entertained, that the classics will become less 
interesting by being more thoroughly studied, or does this result 
really take place’? In this view, does not the objection before us 
almost involve a libel upon the Scriptures? Do we rely on the in- 
trinsic merits and beauties of the classics, to secure this point, and 
shall we hesitate to place the same reliance upon the influence of the 
Scriptures? Are they to be ranked among those productions, which, 
like the rough hewn statues, or the imperfect characters of men, 
require to be placed at a distance in order to conceal their defects ? 
Or must we treat them likethe Egyptian relics of divine animals, and 
envelope thein in the wrappings of obscurity, or entomb them in the 
stately pyramids of theological learning, in order to screen them 
from the gazeof the vulgar, and secure to them the veneration which 
a close inspection would destroy ? 

Your Committee cannot admit, for a moment, the force of an argu- 
ment, which seems to them more appropriate to the disbelievers 
of the Bible, or to an assembly of that dark age, when ignorance 
was regarded as the mother of devotion, than to a Convention of the 
nineteenth century, whose public acts acknowledge this book as a 
revelation from God. In this, as in all other works of its great Au- 
thor, every new observation will disclose new beauties, and the 
beauties which become most familiar, will afford the richest subjects 
for admiration and recollection. 


SUPPORT OF SECTARIAN INFLUENCE. 


But the objection most strenuously urged against the study of the 
Bible is, that it would have a sectarian character and influence. 

So far as. our literary institutions are avowedly sectarian (and we 
have many of this kind,) this objection of course will not apply. Nor 
will it lie against the introduction of the study of the Bible, into any 
institution, where public worship is maintained ; for it is obvious, 
that there is far less room for sectarian influence in a lecture on 
the Bible, than in a prayer, or ina sermon. Provision may be made 
in such cases, as it is in regard to public worship, that any individual 
who desires it, may be excused at the request of his parents or 
guardians, from this study. Nay, if it be deemed necessary, it may 
be entirely voluntary. Your Committee believe that nothing but a 
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suitable devotion to the subject is necessary, to make it the most in- 
teresting and attractive branch of study even in our colleges. 

But they believe that it may be pursued without exciting any appre- 
hension of sectarian influence. They believe that the study of 
Sacred Literature and Antiquities, may be as free from party influ- 
ence, as that of Classic Literature ; and even that the student may be 
left, in this part of his course, as free to judge of Christianity as of 
Paganism, if this be desired. They find practical evidence of this. 
President Carnahan, of Princeton College, where this study has 
been pursued for eighteen years, observes; ‘Of those who have 
entered this institution, we can say with confidence, that they 
have attended Bible recitations, as punctually, and have prepared the 
lesson as carefully, as any which were purely literary or scientific. 
We have heard no complaints from the youth, or their parents, that a 
sectarian influence was exercised by means of the Bible recitations. 
We have had, and still have, students of various sects, Episcopalians, 
Baptists, Methodists, Quakers, Dutch Reformed, Lutherans, Presby- 
terians, and even Roman Catholics; and in no case, have we heard 
of any conscientious scruples upon this subject.’ 

Your Committee have known similar results in schools, where the 
Bible was taught to an equal variety of sects. 

In regard to other institutions, your Committee believe that no 
measure will be more effectual in repressing the sectarian spirit, and 
cherishing kindness, and forbearance, and charity, among those who 
differ in sentiment on the important subject of religion. 

They are persuaded that the general testimony of observing men, 
will establish the fact, that the most violent sectarians are those who 
are more conversant with human systems of theology, than with the 
Scriptures; and that its humble, constant readers are more deeply 
imbued with the expansive spirit of benevolence, than many who 
read more of other books. They believe with a recent writer on this 
point ; ‘ Reciprocal love and forbearance, liberal sentiments, and 
mutual respect and esteem would be interwoven with all the studies 
of youth, and they would learn insensibly, but indelibly, experiment- 
ally, though not theoretically, that Christianity is above all sects, and 
the Bible above all creeds and confessions ; that religion is pure and 
elevated, simple, beautiful and affecting, and common to all.’ 

The differences of opinion among mankind, and above all, the 
asperity which they often produce, arise to a great ex.ent from a 
want of familiarity with the subject in debate; and if increased 
knowledge does not produce increased harmony of sentiment, there 
is a never failing advance in the spirit of charity towards others, 
when a thorough study of the subject has disclosed to us the difficul- 
ties and perplexities which attend it. 

That absolute unity of sentiment is to be anticipated from any 
course, your Committee do not imagine; but they believe that worse 
than division, an unkind disposition towards those who differ from us 
in opinion would be materially diminished ; that even the believer 
and the disbeliever in the Scriptures would regard each other with 
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more forbearance and respect; and that their controversies would 
be carried on, in a manner better calculated to promote the cause of 
truth, wherever it may be found. 

As believers in the Scriptures, your Committee are persuaded, 
that most of that disbelief, which is founded on grounds purely ra- 
tional and philosophical, would vanish before a thorough examina- 
tion of them; and that even prejudice would be shaken, if not 
overthrown, in a great many instances, by that view of the purity, 
and excellence, and sublimity, and beauty of the Scriptures, which 
would be presented in a thorough examination of them, with all the 
light to be derived from ancient literature and manners. 

The friends of the Scriptures do not fear the result of any exami- 
nation, however profound; of any scrutiny, however severe. In 
adopting a candid and enlightened course of biblical study, can they 
not confidently appeal to every candid disbeliever, whether he also is 
not willing that every youth in our land should be enabled to examine 
them in this manner, by being thoroughly acquainted with their con- 
tents, with the geography and history of the country to which they 
relate, with the manners and customs of the people among whom they 
were written, and with the character of the authors? At present, 
neither sufficient time nor adequate assistance is afforded to our youth 
for this purpose. While every facility is provided to make them 
familiar with the fables of Greece and Rome, and with the principles 
of every science, it is impossible for them to procure an adequate 
knowledge of the Bible and its literature, without resorting to a the- 
ological institution, at an expense of time and money, which make it 
impossible to most of those, who desire a liberal education. 

In corroboration of their views, the Committee would quote the 
following extract from the communication of President Carnahan. 

‘ We have long entertained the opinion, that ignorance of the con- 
tents of the Bible, is the foundation of a great part of the objections 
urged against it. Our experience, as far as it goes, confirms the 
opinion, that a knowledge of the Bible has a tendency to remove 
scepticism. We do not assert that no young man, during the eighteen 
years that the Sacred Scriptures have been studied in this institution, 
has finished his academical course, without being convinced of the 
divine origin of the Bible. But we can safely say, that less infidelity 
has existed than in any other period of equal duration, when the 
sacred Scriptures were not studied. We also know many young men 
who came here with strong prejudices against the Bible, that left us, 
to say the least, with a high veneration for this Holy Book.’ 

We would again appeal to the disbeliever, and ask — In what other 
way can posterity be enabled to decide the momentous question of 
the truth of the Bible? If it is false, how tremendous is the influence 
of its system oferrors! It makes no compromise with any other sys- 
tem of religion. In some respects, at least, its doctrines are so pecu- 
liar, and its claims so exclusive, that if it be true, every other system 
of religion, considered as a complete system, is false. 

With such an influence and with such pretensions, how important 
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for the welfare of mankind, that the Bible, if false, should be univer- 
sally known to be so. Let it then form a part of the course of in- 
struction of the higher order of minds, and let it thus be brought, as 
soon as possible, to the severest and most thorough scrutiny. Let it 
thus pass the ordeal of an examination by those, who understand the 
whole subject, and if its claims are unfounded, such a course will the 
sooner rescue mankind from the thraldom of superstition, in which so 
many of them are now held. On the other hand, ‘ if a more familiar 
acquaintance with the Bible, than is generally possessed by literary 
and professional men, should have a tendency to remove prejudice, 
and create a conviction of its divine origin, no honest man ought to 
regret the consequence.’ 


EXCLUSION OF THE BIBLE, SECTARIAN. 


But your Committee maintain, that the course of exclusion which is 
now adopted, is in the highest degree sectarian. It is directly calcu- 
lated to promote the views of dishelievers who deny entirely the truth 
of the Scriptures ; and who form an increasing and active sect among 
us. There is no scruple in making the mythology of Greece and 
Rome the subject of constant study for years in succession. The 
regulations of our public institutions, the rules of the learned profes- 
sions, and in many instances the laws of the country, require a tho- 
rough familiarity with these fables, and with all their attendant history, 
while they demand no acquaintance with the records of Christianity. 
Is not this virtually to banish the Bible from our institutions, to de- 
clare it unnecessary as a qualification of the liberally educated man, 
of the guardians of our rights, and the instructers of our youth ; as a 
study important only to clergymen and appropriate only to the theo- 
logical school? Is it notto say that the classics and mathematics, 
that Xenophon, Homer, and Virgil, that Locke, and Paley, are 
more deserving of attention, more fitted to enlarge and elevate the 
mind, to cultivate the taste, and form the able and useful man, than 
Moses and David, than Isaiah, and Daniel, and Christ, and his Apos- 
tles—that the heathen mythology should be studied more care- 
fully than Christianity? And when the period of education is so filled 
up, that no time is left for the deep and thorough study of the Bible, 
with the full energies of the mind, what is this, but to execute the sen- 
tence of banishment already pronounced? The student is led to the 
streams of Helicon and Parnassus, and taught to drink deep at the 
Pierian spring : but those to whom he looks as the guides and guar- 
dians of his youth, as the chosen judges in science and literature, do 
little more than point out to him the road to the fountains of Divine 
Wisdom. At the same time, they require him to devote his best 
daily hours to other subjects, and they demand a degree of proficiency 
in these, which can be attained only by unremitted and undivided 
attention, as the standard of merit, as the condition of obtaining the 
honors of the institution, and as the only ground on which they can 
promise success in future life. 
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CONCLUSION, AND METHODS OF STUDY. 


As the result of all their inquiries, your Committee are fully satis- 
fied that the Bible ought to be ranked among the classics of a Christian 
commumty. They believe that all our youth ought to be made familar 
with its conlents as a branch of common education; and that in addi- 
tion to this, an acquaintance with its literature and antiquities should 
form a part of every course of liberal education; not to the exclusion 
of the Grecian and Roman classics, or modern history and science, 
but as a necessary branch of knowledge to every man who wishes to 
be familiar with the history of his race, and the civil and religious 
institutions of his country. 

In regard to the method in which a course of biblical instruction 
should be conducted, your Committee would not exceed the limits as- 
signed them, and weary the patience of the Convention, by entering 
into any details, even ifsthey felt competent to the task. They be- 
lieve, at the same time, that the method must often vary, with the lo- 
cal and pecuniary circumstances of an institution. They would 
however venture to express their conviction still farther, that the his- 
torical portions of the Bible should be made familiar to children in 
our schools, as early as their minds are capable of understanding its 
simple narratives ; and that, whenever it is practicable, it should be 
read and recited in our common schools, either in portions assigned 
by the teacher, or in selections prepared for this purpose, by all the 
pupils who are able to read it with propriety. ‘They are of opinion 
that its geography, manners, and customs, should be taught in con- 
nection with it, as soon as the mind is prepared for this study ; and 
that the students of our higher institutions, should at least be made 
familiar with all parts of the sacred volume, and with such portions 
of its literature, and the elementary principles of interpretation, as 
will enable them to read commentaries with satisfaction, and to 
appreciate the arguments which are so constantly drawn from it, in 
regard to the great questions of truth and duty. 

Te such a course, they see not how even the disbeliever in the in- 
spiration of the Bible can object. For how can he be willing that his 
children should be ignorant of this object of universal reverence, this 
oracle of 200 millions of our race ; or desire that they should reject it 
without examination. Should sectarian jealousy be found to inter- 
fere with this course, the same plan may be adopted as in the mixed 
schools and colleges of the continent of Europe. There, this branch 
of instruction is often assigned to several clergymen, or other individ- 
uals of the same sect with the pupils. Should this be regarded as an 
evil, the Committee would ask, whether it is not an evil far less than 
that neglect of this subject, which is now so general, or that forcible 
and unnatural separation of religious and ordinary knowledge, which 
characterizes our systems of education. 

In those institutions which are designed to furnish a complete cir- 
cle of science, your Committee believe that an important step remains 
to be taken. There is no hesitation concerning the necessity of 
founding and endowing professorships for the languages and literature 
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of Greece and Rome, for Chemistry, and Philosophy, and Botany, and 
Mineralogy, for the Mathematics and Metaphysics, for the French 
and Spanish and German languages, and some are even provided with 
instructers in Gymnastics and Drawing. Yet in all our Héerary in- 
stitutions, not an individual, they believe, is to be found, eatirely em- 
ployed in teaching Sacred Literature and the Sacred Classics. They 
cannot think, that if this subject is brought before the community, with 
the sanction and influence of this Convention, that public opinion 
will long permit this glaring inconsistency in our course of educa- 
tion; or that private liberality, which supplies so freely the means 
of instruction in heathen and foreign literature and abstruse science, 
will continue to neglect Christian learning, and suffer our youth to re- 
main destitute of the best means for understanding and vindicating 
the religion of their country and their fathers. 

Your Committee are enabled to present the following facts in regard 
to the methods of biblical instruction adopted in some of our Colleges. 

In Princeton College, New Jersey, a recitation on a portion of the 
English translation previously appointed, occupies the place of a 
discourse in an afternoon service on Sunday. President Carnahan 
states, that ‘ four or five chapters alternately in the Old and New 
Testaments are assigned as the subject of examination, and all the stu- 
dents are required to be prepared to repeat the words of the sacred 
writer, or to give the import of the passage in their own language, 
at option ; and to answer such questions as obviously arise from the 
portion under review, followed by remarks and explanations by the 
instructer.’ 

In Union College, we are informed by President Nott, that ‘ the 
Bible has been only partially introduced, by himself, as a book of ref- 
erence during his lectures to the Senior Class, and by the Professors, 
as a text book, in the hands of voluntary Bible classes.’ ‘It has 
been a study here, both in the original languages, and in the trans- 
lation ; so far as this could be done without coercion ; it being one 
of the voluntary studies.’ 

Your Committee also learn from President Caldwell of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, that ‘ The Bible has been habitually used as 
a text book in recitations on the Sabbath in that college. Other books 
on evidences have also been studied.’ 

By a communication from President Humphrey of Amherst College, 
your Committee find, that the Bible has been made for several years 
the subject of instruction in voluntary classes in that institution. It 
was introduced as a text book in 1828, and has constituted a part of 
the regular course of instruction ever since. One haifday in each 
week is devoted to these exercises. The historical part of the course 
is assigned to the Freshman Year. It comprises an account of the 
Scriptures themselves, the manner of their preservation, the languages 
into which they are translated, the different translations in our own 
language, and other interesting details ; and a thorough study of the 
history they contain, beginning with the Old Testament. In passing 
from the Old Testament to the New, an account of the intervening peri 
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od is given from secular history. The historical books of the New Tes- 
tament being deemed even more important than that of the Old, oc- 
cupy alarger portion of their time, and finish this part of the course. 

To the Sophomore Year are assigned the Prophecies and the Po- 
etry of the Old Testament, embracing an account of the Prophets, 
their periods of writing, their countries, their respective prophecies, 
&c ; the characteristics of Hebrew Poetry, the books in which it is 
found, the occasions on which it was written, and its principal 
authors, followed by a comparison of the poetry of the Hebrews, 
with that of other nations. 

Your Committee find, that this purely biblical course of instruction 
is given, in addition to a brief course of lectures on the evidences 
of Christianity, and a series of recitations on the great truths and pre- 
cepts found in the Bible, which do not fall within the present question. 

In addition to these plans, Professor Potter, of Union College, has 
suggested to the Committee, that without making the Bible a distinct 
and formal subject of instruction, its style, and imagery, and poetry, 
might be introduced in connection with a course of rhetoric; and its 
antiquities, in connection with those of Greece and Rome; and that 
one of the periods assigned for public worship should be occupied 
with other biblical exercises. 

In regard to the last suggestion, your Committee would remark, 
that if no other plan be practicable, in particular institutions, they see 
not what objection can exist to the devotion of the public services on 
Sunday to biblical investigation and recitation, until an advance in 
public opinion and public interest on the subject, shall enable Colleges 
and Schools (as they believe it will) to assign a distinct place and an 
entire professor, to this important branch of knowledge. 

It is proper to add that a course of biblical studies is to be pursued in 
the Colleges at Waterville, Maine, and Hudson, Ohio ; and that a 
course of expository lectures on the Bible has been commenced at 
Yale College, entirely voluntary, however, on the part of ihe Professor 
and the pupils. 


STUDY OF THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. 


It is objected by some that the study of the translation can never 
give our youth an adequate knowledge of the Bible. If this be true, 
it presents a case still stronger than your Committee have offered. 
Let us suppose that the Constitution of the United States were writ- 
ten in a foreign tongue, and that this had been the language of Wash- 
ington and Franklin, and the fathers of our country, and let it be de- 
clared by men competent to judge, that so imperfect was the view given 
of it in our translation that neither our constitution nor the opinions and 
laws of the founders of our institutions, could be fully understood, or 
accurately interpreted without a knowledge of the original. Sup- 
pose, to make the case parallel, that this constitution was unchange- 
able; that these laws and opinions were declared to be the highest 
authority on every question relating to our duty and our rights as cit- 
izens, —what American, who claimed to be well educated, would 
sonsent to remain in ignorance of it? Who that designed to have a 
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share in the blessings and privileges of our constitution, would not 
esteem this an acquisition far more valuable, than the history or the 
opinions of any individual, or any nation, of ancient or of modern 
times? Is not the argument equally strong in regard to the Bible ? 
Whether it be admitted or denied by individuals, it is believed by 
the majority of the nation to possess an authority which is binding 
and unchangeable; which is paramount to all human laws, to 
which (as they believe) all human governors are amenable, and by 
which they are bound to regulate their conduct towards all others. 

Who then can safely be ignorant of a book which decides and 
portrays the character and views of the community on whom his 
liberty and property and life are dependent? Who would not en- 
counter and surmount great difficulties, to obtain this knowledge, 
even if the Bible be considered as a mere work of man? And the 
lower its origin is supposed to be, — the greater we believe the pro- 
bability of its containing gross or dangerous errors, — the more impor- 
tant that we should be enabled to understand and appreciate them, 
that we may be qualified to counteract their influence. 

But your Committee cannot do justice to this part of the subject 
without referring to the claims of the Hebrew language to the atten- 
tion of the literary man, and stating the opinions of those who are 
qualified to decide upon them. 

A writer in the Christian Examiner, who opposes the intro- 
duction of the Bible asa classical study, for reasons, of which 
the most important have been considered by your Committee, thus 
speaks of the Hebrew languacze. 

‘ ‘This ancient and peculiar tongue, apart from its claims upon our at- 
tention as the vehicle employed by the sacred penmen to communicate 
to the world the messages of inspiration, presents a curious object of 
study to the lover of philological pursuits. It is the oldest language, 
probably, of which we have any authentic records. It bears every 
internal mark of being strictly an original, a primitive language. Its 
vocabulary is limited; but at the same time, it seems wonderfully 
adapted to the purposes of simple narration, lyric poetry, and the 
sublimest flights of oriental and inspired imagination. The strength 
and living glow of its expressions have been the admiration of schol- 
ars, and have set at defiance, in the intensely animated pictures they 
present, the periphrastic coldness of modern times.’ 

Considering merely their literary character, Professor Stuart asks 
with great force, ‘ why the Hebrew Scriptures are not as well worthy 
of a place in a plan of liberal education, as the writings of Hoter 
and Virgil, of Xenophon and Livy? He goes on to observe, ‘ The 
Germans, (those great masters of the science of liberal education) 
have judged that they are. Yes, even they who have renounced the Bi- 
ble as adivine book, have so judged. They have made the study of the 
Hebrew Scriptures a part of their plan of discipline, in all their univer- 
sities ; they have done this in their best and most important Gymna- 
sia. And all this from the mere feeling of consistency, and classic 
taste. The same enthusiasm which leads them to spend twenty 
years on the antiquities of Greece and Rome, leads many of thom to 
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spend the like time on those of the land of Israel. Here is consist- 
ency, at least, if nothing more. But are our plans of education 
equally consistent ? 

With no less energy and interest, Professor Turner, of New York, 
inquires; ‘Why are not these works more valued, and their contents 
more studied and better understood? How is it that in literary com- 
munities, their legitimate claims, as works of talent, are so generally 
overlooked? And what is more serious still, how is it that in Chris- 
tian communities their rightful demands are neglected? How is it, 
I would ask, in the language of one whose name as associated with 
sacred literature, is well known, (Prof. Stuart,) How is it that 
believing the Hebrew Scriptures to contain a revelation from Heaven, 
they are not to be counted worthy of study ? Shall years of toil and 
expense be occupied in the study of Greek and Roman history and 
mythology ; shall no efforts be deemed too great to accomplish this 
purpose ; and yet not one feeble attempt be made to Jead the youth- 
ful mind to the original source of all true history, and of the only true 
theology?’ Shall we insist upon our children becoming ‘“ familiarly 
acquainted with all the actions” of the so called deities “‘ of Greece and 
Rome, actions shameful to be recorded, beyond measure shocking to 
be perpetrated ;” and yet never instruct them in those original ora- 
cles, “ which unfold the glorious and perfect character of Him in whose 
sight the heavens are not clean?” With the same animated writer, I 
would express my own sentiments in the phraseology of a Hebrew, 
and declare that ‘‘ as a sword in my bones,” [ feel the bitter reproach 
of such a question. And I beg leave to add the conviction of my own 
mind, that it is a question which no consistent believer in divine rev- 
elation, who reflects with a suitable degree of seriousness on the sub- 
ject, can answer to his own satisfaction.’ 

It is often objected that the study of the original Scriptures is 
professional; that, it must he left to the clergy. In reply to this, Pro- 
fessor Stuart asks with conclusiveness, are not Navigation, and Sur- 
veying, and Chemistry, and Mineralogy, far more professional than 
that study which introduces us to subjects of the deepest interest to 
every immortal being? Shall the people of this land, professedly 
and proverbially, of free inquiry, leave themselves dependent on the 
clergy, for all their knowledge of those books which profess to bring 
life and immortality to light?” On this point, he thus expresses his 
own feelings. ‘Much as I respect and love my brethren in the min- 
istry, I do not wish the keys of the kingdom of heaven to be entrust- 
ed solely to their hands. This has once been tried, and the shadow 
of death spread overthe nations. The sufi of righteousness set, and 
polar midnight succeeded. No; I would fain have ten thousand 
times ten thousand laymen in our land who are studying the divine 
word with all their might, and in the best manner, and who keep a 
watchful eye on all the authorized interpreters of the same.’ 

On the whole, your Committee cannot but appeal to the Conven- 
tion, as literary men, and as members of a Christian community, 
whether, while they are devising means to elevate and improve our 
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course of classical and scientific studies, they can venture to refuse 
the Bible a place among those honored works, which are to occupy 
the days and nights of our youth, and thus remand it to the nursery 
and the Sunday school, as unworthy of a place in the temple of 
literature? Whether they are not called upon, in view of the high 
responsibility they have assumed, to adopt some measures to recom- 
mend and promote the thorough study of the Bible in every place of 
education? ‘They would respectfully propose that the Convention ex- 
press a distinct opinwn onthis subject, and that a Committee, embrac- 
ing gentlemen, of experience, in our literary institutions, be appointed 
to prepare and report a plan for a course of biblical instruction, 
commencing with our common schools, and extending through the 
academical and collegiate course, which shall embrace the literature 
and antiquities of the Scriptures. 
In behalf of the Committee, 
Wm. C. Woopsrinee, Chairman. 





Art. VIII.—New Yorx University. 


We were favored some time since with the Statutes of the Univer- 
sity of New York, and regret that accident prevented the insertion 
of a notice of them in our number for July. Our readers however 
have little reason to regret it, as we are now enabled to present them 
with a complete view of the proposed institution, prepared by its 
officers. 

We cannot but regard this effort to provide new and more extended 
means of instruction for the young men of the United States, at the 
very heart of our country, so far as intercourse is concerned, with 
deep interest. The influence which may be exerted, it seems to us may 
be most happy and extensive, if the plan proposed is carried into ex- 
ecution. The list of professors already appointed contains names 
which will inspire public confidence; and the views expressed in ref- 
erence to the course of study, we believe will meet the wants and 
views of the community generally. While it is intended that the 
standard of classical study shall be raised instead of depressed, the 
door is to be opened for those who desire it, to pursue an independent 
course of scientific and practical knowledge. 

But we are most deeply interested in perceiving that in accordance 
with the principles advocated in a preceding article, the Bible is 
placed in its proper rank as a classical study, and is announced as 
one of the prominent and important branches of instruction ; and as 
becomes the institutions of a Christian community, its authority as a 
revelation is maintained by its officers, while every facility is to be 
afforded for the investigation of its claims. We rejoice at the de- 
cided and manly ground which is taken, and we hope that in — 
the Bible the basis of the new institution, its spirit of purity an 
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charity, and peace, will pervade every department and every arrange- 
ment, and its influence hallow and elevate every branch of study. 


University or New York. 

The Council having determined to open the University for the recep- 
tion of Students, on the beginning of October next, have thought it advisa- 
ble to submit to the public, the following statement as to the views and 
plans of the institution. 

Preparatory studies. — Applicants for admission to the English and Sci- 
entific course in the University, must be acquainted with English Gram- 
mar, Geography, Elements of History, Arithmetic, and Algebra through 
simple equations: And tauose who contemplate the full Classical and Sci- 
entific course, must, in addition to the foregoing, be acquainted with the 
Grammar of the Latin and Greek languages, six books of Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries, eight books of Virgil’s A.nead, six orations of Cicero, Sallust, 
the Historical books of the New Testament, the Greek Reader, three 
books of Xenophon’s Cyropedia, and two books of Homer’s Iliad. 

These works are named, because they are generally used in preparatory 
schools ; but in case any applicant shall be ‘found to have made equiva- 
lent attainments in the study of other authors, he shall be admitted; inas- 
much as the point to be ascertained in his examination is the extent of his 
knowledge, not the names of the books from which he may have ac- 
quired it. 

The council deem it proper to state, that it is not their intention, at 
least forthe present, to establish any one preparatory school as sustaining 
a peculiur connexion with the University, or as entitling its scholars to 
any peculiar privileges ontheir admission. ‘he studies required, are now 
taught with abili'y and faithfulness in very respectable Grammar Schools, 
already established in the city and its neighborhood ; and so far as it may 
be desired, the University will endeavor to promote the worth and useful- 
ness of these schools, by visiting them, and maintaining a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the systems which they severally pursue. 

Course of study. — Of this an estimate may be formed from the depart- 
ments of instruction already established in the institution. ‘These are — 
Evidences of Revealed Religion, Literature and Antiquities of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, [ntellectual and Moral Philosophy and Belles Lettres, 
Mathematics and Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, Architecture and Civil 
Engineering, Chemistry, Mineralogy and Botany, History, Geography and 
Chronology, Sculpture and Painting, Latin and Greek Languages and Lit- 
erature, Oriental Languages and Literature, Italian Language and Litera- 
ture, German do. do., French do. do., Spanish do. do. To these the follow- 
ing will shortly be added — Political Economy, Geology and Natural His- 
tory, English Literature and Law. There will also be delivered courses 
of public lectures during the ensuing season, on the following subjects — 
History, Moral Philosophy, Biographies of Literary and Scientific Men, 
History of Commerce, Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, Sacred An- 
tiquities, Physical Astronomy and Chemistry. 

From this it will be seen that the religious instruction of the students 
occupies a conspicuous place in the course of their education. The Bible 
will be held up to view, as the rule of duty, and the guide to happiness ; 
and the rich stores of literature which it has sanctified to the purpose of 
illustrating its truths and precepts, will be made a subject of regular 
study. This is a path which has been left comparatively untrodden ; and 
the U niversity, in its first appointments, has been anxious to remedy a 
long prevailing evil. The Bible is to be studied as a classic, while it is 
also received as the revelation of the will of God. 
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Provision unusually ample, has also been made for the instruction of 
students in the Mathematical and Physical Sciences, and in the higher 
branches of English Education generally. This arrangement has been 
adopted at the commencement, with a view to the wants and wishes of 
the community. The Council believe it to be the opini:n of the public 
generally, in which also they fully coincide, that in a city like ours, the 
scene of so many arts and such extensive commerce, it is of great im- 
portance that increased means of intellectual cultivation should be fur- 
nished to young men, who are designed for the more practical pursuits of 
life; and who would desire to become masters of those branches of 
knowledge most immediately connected with their respective professions, 
or employments. 

The same consideration has induced the Council to make immediate 
appointments for instruction in Modern Languages. They have deemed 
this step the more important, as it is well known that many of our young 
men have wasted much valuable time in fruitless efforts to acquire these 
languages, to whom it must be of importance to know where competent 
and able instructers may be found. 

While such care is bestowed on the departments of Science and Mod- 
ern Literature, it is also a primary object of the University, to raise the 
standard of Classical Education, as well as to diffuse its benefits. So far 
from undervaluing this department of study, the Council hope the day is 
not far distant, when no young man will be found seeking admission to any 
of the learned professions till he shall have become a classical scholar ; 
and with a view of giving classical scholarship a very prominent place 
in the system adopted by the University, the department of learned lan- 
guages is soarranged and filled, as to combine the training in the classics, 
commonly given in our various colleges, with that higher exegetical in- 
struction in Classical Literature, which is given in many of the Universi- 
ties of Europe. 

A Program will shortly be published, showing what studies will be pur- 
sued during each year of the full course, on the completion of which the 
student will be considered as entitled to the usual Diploma. This, howev- 
er, will by no means interfere with the purpose originally avowed by the 
projectors of the University, of admitting students for instruction in any 
particular branch which they may desire to pursue. A liberal option will 
also be granted to all students, as to the proportion of time they will devote 
to particular studies, especially in the advanced stages of their course. A 
young man, for instance, intending to pursue the study of Theology 
should devote more of his time to the study of ancient languages, than 
would be thought desirable for another, who designed himself for one of the 
secular professions; while the lattermight desire to prosecute his acquain- 
tance with Mathematical and Physical Science to a greater exteat, than 
would be of immediate advantage to the former. Where no such liberty 
of choice is allowed, young men have too often come to the study of their 
professions, with a defectiveness of preparation, that has been felt as an 
embarrassment to their teachers, and an injury to themselves. 

Price of Tuition —This will be eighty dollars per annum for students 
who pursue the full course: Those who attend on particular branches, 
will pay accordingly. 

Among the earliest notices given to the public, was the assurance, that 
‘whenever the amount of the income of the University shall exceed its 
annual expenditure,” one of the objects to which the excess shall be de- 
voted, will be, ‘to diminish the expense of education.’ It has been, and 
still is, the expectation of the Council, that future benefactions may en- 
able them ultimately more fully to accomplish this object. Could they 
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have been furnished by the Honorable the Corporation of the city with 
the use of buildings for a few years, as was at first expected, the institu- 
tion might have gone into operation with the price of tuition at a lower 
rate than that now established. But it is well known that notwithstanding 
the kind and generous feelings manifested on all occasions, by our city 
authorities, towards the University, the demand for increased accommoda- 
tions for the courts of justice and other city purposes, did not permit the 
grant of the buildings requested. Under present circumstances, there- 
ore, and with the expenditure to be incurred at the outset, for the pur- 
chase of a site contiguous to the mass of our population, and for buildings 
thereon, itis found, that the charge for tuition as now contemplated is in- 
dispensable in order to avoid encroachment on the present capital of the 
University. Against this evil the Council have determined to exercise a 
most sedulous guard. Justice to the subscribers, and the stability and 
permanent usefulness of the institution required that no such encroachment 
be permitted, and it is believed that no parent or guardian will desire it. 

For the fees of tuition as now fixed, however, the Council have taken 
measures to furnish additional means of improvement to the students, be- 
yond the usual instruction in their respective classes, There will be sus- 
tained in the University, courses of Public Lectures, by distinguished men 
of this and other countries, on subjects connected with Science and Let- 
ters; and the price of admission to such Lectures cannot be estimated at 
aless average rate than $20 per annum. ‘To these the Council have de- 
cided that the matriculated student shall be entitled to admission free of 
charge ; and just in proportion asthe mind of a student is capable of being 
enlarged and enriched, will these additional advantages be of real value to 
him. In this view of the case, and comparing the expenses of the insti- 
tution with the advantages to which it gives access, it is believed that all 
reasonable expectations entertained on this point are substantially realized ; 
and that the course adopted by the Council will be esteemed most in con- 
formity with the welfare and character of the University, and the improve- 
ment of the pupils. 

Library and Apparatus. — The connection which has already been es- 
tablished between the University and other literary institutions in the 
city furnishes important advantages in this respect. In conformity with 
agreements now existing, the members of the University will have access 
not only to a valuable library, but to a collection in Mineralogy and Na- 
tural History, which are rich and extensive. ‘To provide an ample appa- 
ratus, the sum of $5,000 has already been appropriated ; and the articles 
are to be after the latest and most approved models. 

Buildings. —The erection of suitable buildings for the permanent 
accommodation of the University, will be prosecuted by the Council with 
all desirable despatch ; and had it not been found unexpectedly difficult to 
obtain a sufficient quantity of gruund, suitably situated for the purposes of 
the institution, the buildings would have been already in progress. ‘There 
is a certainty at present, that the purchase of a site will very soon be 
definitively settled. 

But such has been the pressing solicitude expressed by many of our 
citizens to see the University ready for the reception of students, that the 
Council have not felt at liberty to delay the opening of the institution, 
till its own buildings shall have been erected. They were the more in- 
clined to the course they have adopted, by the recollection that several of 
the most distinguished Universities of Europe have pursued a brilliant 
career of usefulness for centuries, without possessing any buildings of 
consequence. They depend for their patronage and distinction, as every 
valuable institution must, on the character, talents and faithfulness of their 
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professors, and not on any such extrinsic circumstances. Influenced by 
these considerations, as well as by the fact that men well known for their 
ability and faithfulness in their respective departments, could be obtained 
to fill the necessary professorships ; the Council have decided to commence 
introduction without delay. They are happy to announce that they have 
procured suitable and ample accommodations for the classes that are to be 
formed, in Cuinron Hau. ; where the exercises of the University will be 
held till further notice. 

The appointments already made in the University, are as follows: 

Rev. James M. Mathews, D. D. Chancellor, to whom is also committed 
the department of the Literature and Antiquities of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, 

‘ Rev. Charles P. McIlvaine, D. D. Professor of the Evidences of Revealed 
eligion. 

Rev. Henry P. Tappan, A. M. Professor of Intellectual and Moral Phil- 
osophy and Belles Lettres. 

Henry Vethake, A. M. Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy. 

D. B. Douglass, A. M. Professor of Natural Philosophy, Architecture 
and Civil Engineering. 

John Torrey, M. D. Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy and Botany. 

S. F. B. Morse, A. M. Professor of Sculpture and Painting. 

Rev. Edward Robinson,-D. D. Professor of the Greek and Oriental 
Languages and Literature. 

Rev. George Bush, A. M. Adjunct Professor of the Hebrew Language 
and Literature. 

Rey. John Mulligan, A. M. Professor of the Latin and Greek Languages 
and Literature. 

Rev. William Ernenpeutsch, A. M. Professor of the German Language 
and Literature. 

Miguel Cabrera de Nevares, Professor of the Spanish Language and 
Literature. 

Lorenzo L. DaPonte, Professor of the Italian Language and Literature. 

Charles Parmentier, A. M. Professor of the French Language and Lit- 
erature. 

Henry Bostwick, A. M. Instructer in History, Geography and Chronology. 

Henry Vethake, A. M. Lecturer on History. 

Rev. Samuel H. Cox, D. D. Lecturer on Moral Philosophy. 

Francis Lieber, LL. D. Lecturer on the History of Commerce, Agricul- 
ture, and the Mechanic Arts. 

Rev. Charles P. McIlvaine, D. D. Lecturer on Sacred Antiquities. 

D. B. Douglass, A. M. Lecturer on Physical Astronomy. 

John Torrey, M. D. Lecturer on Chemistry. 

Other public Lecturers will hereafter be announced. 

The public inauguration of the Chancellor and Professors, will take 
place in the first week of October, of which more particular notice may 
be expected. 

Inquiries respecting the admission of students to either department of 
the University, can be made of the Chancellor. 

By order of the Council, 
James M. Martuews, | 
James Miinor, 
Samvet H. Cox, 
Arcuisatv McCuay, } Committee. 
Crrus Mason, 
James TALLMADGE, 


Wintiam VanWycx. 
New York, 12th Sept. 1832. 
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Art. [X.— American INsTITUTE. 
THIRD ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tue Third Annual Meeting of the Institute was announced at a 
moment when the general anxiety with respect to the cholera, and a 
few cases which had occurred in Boston, seemed to render it doubtful 
whether an assembly would be collected. In the result, however, a 
considerable audience was assembled ; most of the lecturers chosen 
performed the duty assigned them, as was stated in our last number, 
and the interest has not been surpassed at any former mecting. We 
regretted deeply that engagements beyond our control, and unexpect- 
edly protracted, prevented our returning to the city in season for the 
meeting. But we avail ourselves of the official records, to which the 
Secretary has kindly given us access, to present the following account 
of the proceedings. 


Tuirp ANNUAL MEETING oF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


Tue third annual meeting of the American Institute, was opened at 
the State House in Boston, August 23, 1832, at half past 8 o’clock A. M. 
President Wayland, of Brown University, in the Chair. 

After reading some of the more important parts of the records of 
the proceedings of last year, it was voted, to insure punctuality, that the 
Institute at all tines during the present session, should proceed to bu- 
siness at precisely five minutes after the time fixed on for meeting. 

At 10 o’clock the Institute adjourned, and proceeded to Park Street 
Church to hear the Introductory Address, by the Hon, Francis C. Gray. 

At 3 o’clock, P. M. the Institute met, according to adjournment. The 
Annual Reports of the Directors, and Treasurer were read and accepted. 

Letters were received from Me Johnson, Woodbridge, Hale, Gould, 
F. Emerson and Kingsbury, stating that circumstances would prevent 
their attending the meeting, and giving lectures according to appointment ; 
and also a letter from Mr Furbish, expressing doubt whether he should be 
able to attend. A communication was also received from Mr A. B. Al- 
cott, stating that he should be unable to attend, but had sent his lecture 
to one of the Corresponding Secretaries. 

The committee of nomination reported a list of officers for the ensu- 
ing year, which was ordered to be printed for the examination of the mem- 
bers. 

The question arose, whether, under existing appreliensions of epidemic 
disease, it was not expedient to postpone the lectures for the present 
year ; but it was at length resolved that the number of members present, 
and other circumstances were such as to justify the propriety of proceed- 
ing, at the present time ; and that the resolutions embracing this deter- 
mination be published in all the newspapers in Boston. 

Voted, That the several boards and standing committees, whose duty it 
is to make annual reports to the Directors, be instructed and requested to 
furnish the Directors, through the Recording Secretary, with their said 
reports, on or before the first day of August in each year. 

On motion of Mr Thayer, Voted, That individuals who may intend to 
propose anything for exhibition at the next annual meeting, or any sub- 
ject for consideration, be, and they are hereby requested to communicate 
such intention, through the Recording Secretary, on, or before the first 
day of August next. 
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Other business, preparatory to the commencement of the course of lec- 
tures was then attended to ; and among the rest it was voted that the In- 
stitute dispense with evening sessions. 

The following gentlemen were elected officers of the Institute for the 
ensuing year; several of the officers of the last year having declin- 
ed re-election. 


PRESIDENT. 
Francis Wayuanp, President of Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


Vice PresipenTs. 

William B. Calhoun, Springfield, Mass. ; William Sullivan, Boston, 
Mass. ; John Adams, Andover, Mass. ; John Park, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Thomas H. Gallaudet, Hartford, Conn. ; Andrew Yates, Chittenango, N. 
Y.; Roberts Vaux, Philadelphia, Penn. ; William C. Fowler, Middlebury, 
Vt. ; Thomas S. Grimke, Charleston, S. C.; John Griscom, New York 
city, N. Y ; Timothy Flint, Cincinnati, Ohio : Benjamin Abbott, Exeter, 
N. H.; Francis C. Gray, Boston, Mass.; John Pierpont, Boston, Mass. ; 
George Ticknor, Boston, Mass. ; Asa Rand, Boston, Mass. ; James G. 
Carter, Lancaster, Mass. ; Walter R. Johnson, Philade)phia, Penn, 

Recording Secretary. — Clement Durgin, Boston, Mass. 

Corresponding Secretaries.— Solomon P. Miles, William C. Wood- 
bridge, Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer. — Richard B. Carter, Boston, Mass. 

Curators. — Abram Andrews, Frederick Emerson, Cornelius Walker, 
Boston, Mass. 

Censors. — Ebenezer Bailey, Jacob Abbott, Boston, Mass. ; Cornelius 
C. Felton, Cambridge, Mass. 

Counsellors. — Wm. J. Adams, N. Y. city, N. Y.; Wm. Russell, German- 
town, Penn.; Joseph Emerson, Wethersfield, Conn.; Wm. Forrest, New 
York city, N. Y.; John Kingsbury, Providence, R. I.; Henry K. Olivers, 
Salem, Mass. ; Elipha White, John’s Island, 8S. C.; Gideon F. Thayer, 
Boston, Mass. ; Geo. B. Emerson, Boston, Mass. ; Alfred Greenleaf, Sa- 
lem, Mass. ; Thomas Sherwin, Boston, Mass. ; Alfred W. Pike, Boston, 
Mass. 


Friday, August 24, 1832.—The Institute commenced business at the ap- 
pointed hour. 

On motion of Mr Shaw, it was resolved that the clergy of all denomina- 
tions, and editors of papers and periodicals, be invited to attend the ses- 
sions of the Institute gratuitously. 

The Directors were subsequently authorized to invite others at their 
discretion. 

A vote was passed, expressive of the respect of the Institute for their 
late Vice President, Reuben Haines, of Philadelphia county. 

At 10 o'clock, a lecture was delivered by Prof. Ticknor, on the Modern 
Languages ; and at half past 11, alecture by Roger 8S. Howard, of New- 
buryport, ‘ On the Prevalent Defects of Common Schools.’ 

A resolution was passed requesting the members of the Institute to lay 
upon the Secretary’s table, all questions upon the subject of Education, 
which they may wish to have discussed. Adjourned to the usual hour. 

Messrs G. B. Emerson, E. Bailey, A. Rand, 8S. P. Miles, John Pierpont, 
A. W. Pike, and C. Durgin, were appointed a Committee of Arrange- 
ments for the ensuing year. Messrs Wm. Sullivan, Abram Andrews, and 
Asa Rand a Committee of Finance. 


Friday afternoon.—The Institute met according to adjournment. 
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Dr Pemberton, one of the oldest living teachers of New England, 
was elected an honorary member of the Institute. 

Voted, to concur in a recommendation of the Board of Directors to 
amend the first section of the fourth Article of the Constitution, by add- 
ing, ‘and that the board continue in office till their successors be chosen.’ 

The following question was adopted for future debate ; ‘Can Instructers 
have and preserve due respect from their pupils, if they converse with 
them on terms of familiarity, and partake with them occasionally in their 
usual exercises ?” 

At half past 3 o’clock, a lecture was delivered by Dr Geo. Hayward, 
on ‘Physical Education.’ At half past 4 o’clock the subject of Emulation 
was discussed, and the debate continued until the Institute adjourned. 

Saturday, Jugust 25.— The subject of Emulation was resumed, and 
again discussed, at the opening of the session. At 10 o’clock, a Lecture 
was delivered ‘On the Moral Influence of the Physical Sciences ? by 
Rey. Jno. Pierpont of Boston, and at 12 o’clock, a Lecture ‘On Rewards 
and Punishments in Schools,’ by Mr John A. Vaughan, of Hallowell, 
Maine. 

On motion of Mr Rand, the recommendation of Mr Woodbridge, in a 
letter addressed to the Secretary was adopted, and it was voted to appro- 
priate an hour to witness an illustration of the Pestalozzian method 
of teaching music by Mr Lowell Mason, accompanied by a class of his 
pupils. 

Saturday afternoon.— After a discussion at some length, of the ques- 
tion; whether Instructers should partake of the sports of their pupils, the 
subject of Emulation was taken up and discussed, until the Institute ad- 
journed. 

Monday, August 27. — On motion of Mr Thayer, a dissertation which 
had been received, ‘On the best method of teaching children the mean- 
ing of words,’ was referred to a Committee to examine and report on the 
same. 

At 10 o’clock, a lecture was delivered by Mr Burnside of Worcester, 
‘On the classification of Schools 7 and at half past 11 a lecture by Mr 
Rand of Boston, ‘On English Grammar and Composition.’ 

A vote was passed requesting the members of the Institute to present 
such suggestions in regard to the exercises of the present session, and 
such propositions in regard to those of the next year, as may afford aid to 
the Committee of Arrangements in the discharge of their duties. 

Monday .Afternoon—Mr Shaw presented a smal] box of Numbering 
Rods, which was, on motion, referred to a Committee. 

At half past 3, a lecture was delivered by Mr Spear of Roxbury, ‘On 
the best method of conducting Recitations in Schools, and on the utility 
of Text Books.’ 

The thanks of the Institute were presented to Mr G. F. Thayer, for his 
able, and faithful discharge of the duties of Recording Secretary. 

At5 o’clock, P. M. a lecture was delivered on the mode of teaching Vo- 
cal Music in classes, after the method of Pestalozzi, with illustrations by a 
javenile choir; by Mr Lowell Mason, to whom the thanks of the Institute 
were presented. 

Tuesday, Aug. 23.—At 10 o’clock, Dr Spurzheim of Germany, deliver- 
ed a lecture ‘On Education.’ The thanks of the Institute were subse- 
quently tendered him, accompanied by the request of a copy of the same 
for publication. 

At 1] o'clock a lecture was delivered ‘On the condition and prospects 
of Common Education in the Southern States,’ by the Rey. Elipha White 
of South Carolina. 
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Mr Sullivan, from the Committee to whom were referred the essays on 
Penmanship, reported that they had received three, all of which contained 
important precepts and suggestions ; but they had awarded the prize of- 
fered by the Institute to B. F. Foster, of Albany, whose system, asa whole, 
they considered preferable to either of the others. The report was ac- 
cepted. 

Mr E. Bailey, having resigned the office of Censor, Mr Sherwin was ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors, in his stead; and on proceeding to 
elect a Counsellor in the place of Mr Sherwin, Mr Bailey was found duly 
elected. The thanks of the Institute were subsequently voted to Mr Bai- 
ley for his services. 

Tuesday afternoon.—At 3 o’clock, the Prize Essay ‘On Penmanship’ 
was read; and a lecture was then given by Mr Wm. B. Calhoun, of Spring- 
field, ‘On the duties of School Committees.’ 

The thanks of the institute were now voted to Mr Gray for his Annual 
Address, as well as to the other lecturers generally. 

On motion of Mr Jonathan Going, 

Resolved, That this Institute recommend the common use of School Li- 
braries, 

On motion of Mr Carter of Lancaster, 

Resolved, That the interesting transactions and punctual attendance of 
the members ofthe Institute of Instruction, during its present Session, have 
been such as to give the friends of the Association increased confidence 
in its tendency and power to effect the great purposes of the Institution. 

On motion of Mr Rand, 

Resolved, That the principal remarks of Mr Calhoun, in his lecture, ‘ On 
the Duties of School Committees,’ delivered this day before the Institute, 
would in the opinion of this Society contribute much to the general im- 
provement of the public schools, if it could be put into the hands of those 
officers throughout the Commonwealth ; and that Mr Calhoun be request- 


ed, in the name of the Institute, to prepare such pamphlet for publication 
by the Government of this Association. 

Interesting Adresses were then made by Messrs Carter of Lancaster, 
Willard of Worcester, White of South Carolina, Emerson of Wethersfield, 
and others ; and finally by the Hon. Wm. Sullivan, then acting Chairman, 
who closed its meeting by reviewing the labors of the session, and bidding 
adieu to the members. 


The character of the Lectures, we are informed, was such as to re- 
flect honor on the Institute, and credit on those who delivered them ; 
that they were written in good style ; and, what is far more important, 
were in an eminent degree practical—the results of individual experi- 
ence. Messrs Howard, Vaughan, Rand, Spear, Ticknor, and Mason, 
have spent a considerable part of their lives ‘in actual’ teaching. 
Messrs Burnside, Calhoun, Pierpont, White, and Ticknor, have been 
employed much as visitors of schools ; and perhaps no body of men, of 
the same number, could be convened in our country, from whom the 
public had a right to expect more. We are persuaded that their ex- 
pectations will not be defeated, and hope for the speedy publication 
of their lectures. We understand that arrangements are making 
with a view tothis; and that the lectures of Dr Spurzheim and Mr 
Mason, though delivered at short notice, and of course without much 
preparation, have been solicited. We learn that they were deeply in- 
teresting, as well as important. Dr Spurzheim was heard with almost 
breathless silence; and his broad, expansive, liberal views of Ed- 
ucation, if published, must, it seems to us, with few if any exceptions, 
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be received with general approbation. The audience was delight- 
ed by the sim)... but striking methods of teaching music to young 
children on the system of Pestalozzi ; and we hope this exhibition will 
do much towards promoting the study of vocal music in all our schools. 

An auditor writes to us; ‘I could have listened almost until now, 
to the plain matter-of-fact discourses which were given by the other 
lecturers ; especially those who had been familiar with teaching, over- 
seeing, &c. our public schools. Almost every lecturer seemed to be 
deeply convinced that the following, among many others, are errors 
in our system of common education. 

1. Teachers are often too reserved in their conduct towards their 
pupils, and do not treat them in a manner sufficiently familiar, 
and show them the reason of their rules and proceedings. 

2. They do not pay sufficient attention to the character and moral 
tendency of their sports, nor to their general health, comfort and hap- 
piness. ‘The art of making children happy, appears to have been 
hitherto but little studied. 

3. Instruction is not sufficiently thorough. In various ways, and 
by various means, the knowledge of the pupil is often merely mechan- 
ical, and this may be the result in defiance of the most approved instru- 
ments and processes, unless very great pains is taken to prevent it. 

4. The cultivation of the social principle is overlooked. 

5. The perpetual change of the teacher in the same school, is a 
source of great evil. 

6. Our attention is directed too exclusively to the attainment of 
mere knowledge. Moral, and above all religious instruction—the 
Bible—is almost wholly neglected. 

In regard to the latter point, we expressed our own views fully at 
the commencement of this work. We then observed, that “ If our 
country is to be maintained in its blessings and privileges, it is by 
combining sound instruction, with the training which will form the 
character, and founding both on the religion of the Bible.” In former 
numbers, and in a preceding article, whose publication has been de- 
layed by causes beyond our control, we have endeavoured to main- 
tain the paramount importance of the study of the Bible, as the 
basis of the most valuable knowledge, and the only pure principles. 
We shall still endeavor to promote this great object, in common with 
others, in this work, while we shall use our utmost care to avoid sec- 
tarianism ; unless it be deemed sectarian to present the Scriptures 
as the standard of truth and duty, in the place of the Koran or 
the Shaster, or the Age of Reason. We would repeat that. in the 
language of our address, —‘* This work, in its restricted sphere, 
embraces the manner, rather than the matter of instruction, and 
must leave much to be supplied by other works, especially in refer- 
ence to religion.” 


By the kindness of Professor Schwartz, we have just received the ‘ Heidelberg 
Annals of Literature, No. X.’ containing a very favorable and interesting re- 
view of the first volume of the Lectures of the American Institute, by this vener- 
able * Father of Schools.’ We can only state at present, that he expresses deep in- 
terest in the establishment and proceedings of the Institute, and his warmest wishes 
for its success. 
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Arr. I. — Ow Emu ation. 
By J. L. ParxuvnsrtT. 


[We had hoped for a general discussion of the subject of emulation from ene 
of our correspondents in reply to the article of Mr Emerson, in the number of the 
Annals for July ; but his circumstances have rendered it ultimately impracticable, 
and the delay left no time for any other arrangement. We are gratified to be able 
to present the following ‘volunteer’ essay, and earnestly wish we might be thus 
favored by others who have thought and acted on this subject, with their opinion, 
and the results of their experience and observation. Our pages are always open to 
free and fair discussion on all topics on education ; and polhg are usually almost 


empty.] 

Tue definition of emulation, given in my ‘ Elements of Moral Phil- 
osophy,’ having been pronounced incorrect by a writer in a late num- 
ber of the Annals, (p. 554,) and the Editor having expressed an earnest 
desire that the subject should be ‘ fully discussed,’ I feel myself called 
upon either to retract or to vindicate the definition, and the sentiments 
which I have publicly advanced. Although the definition of a term 
may be regarded merely as ‘a point of philology,’ yet a very great 
degree of importance is attached to the correct definition and the ap- 
propriate use of such terms as relate to moral subjects 

I will, first, briefly state what I mean by the term ‘ emulation ;’ sec- 
ondly, inquire in what sense Mr Emerson, the writer above referred 
to, uses the term ; and thirdly, remark on the practical tendency of 
the views which he has advanced. 

1. I am aware, that the term ‘ emulation’ is used in different senses 
by different writers. It is still my conviction, however, that the sense 
in which I have been accustomed to understand it, is that which 
‘the best and most extensive usage has affixed to it.’ I will first 
state what this sense is, and then give my reasons for believing that 
it is authorized by that usage which is the jus et norma loquendi. 
Emulation, as a principle of action, is the desire of surpassing others, 
Sor the sake of the gratification which arises from surpassing them. 
This gratification includes the pleasure of success in the struggle for 
superiority, the Cpa of subsequently reflecting on this superiority, 
of seeing and thinking that it is known to our companions and the 
public, and of being noticed, praised, and honored on account of it. 
The phrases ‘ to surpass others,’ ‘to excel others,’ ‘to outdo or out- 
shine others,’ and ‘to become superior to others,’ are all so nearly 
synonymous, that they may be used indiscriminately in treating this 


subject. 

That the above definition of emulation is correct, I have several 
reasons for believing. One is, that it appears to be authorized br 
the dictionaries. I have not, indeed, ‘seventeen’ English dictiona- 
ries at hand ; but I have looked in five or six, and find the definitions 
as follows; BaiLey—‘a_ striving to excel or go beyond another in 
anything, Jounson and WaLker —‘ rivalry, desire of superiority.’ 
Perry — ‘contention, rivalry, envy.’. Wesster — ‘ rivalry, conten- 
Octoser 15, 1881. 1 
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tion, strife, envy.’ Wonrcrester—‘ rivalry, contest, contention.’ 
From a comparison of these definitions, and of the definitions given 
by the same lexicographers of the words ‘ emulate,’ ‘emulator, &, 
it ig evident, that if emulation is regarded as a simple principle, the 
exact meaning of the term is ‘ rivalry,’ ‘ competition,’ or ‘the desire 
of surpassing others ;’ and that ‘contention, strife, and envy,’ are 
rather the fruits of emulation, than a constituent part of emulation 
itself. Now, it seems too evident to need much illustration, that 
the above lexicographers understood emulation to be‘ a thing alto- 
gether selfish.’ They make it to be a spirit of rivalry or competition ; 
and, by adding the words ‘ contention,’ ‘strife,’ and ‘ envy,’ sufficiently 
indicate its moral nature andtendency. A rival or competitor is one 
who is aiming at the same object, at which another is at the same 
time aiming; the object being such that it cannot be possessed by 
both. Each competitor desires and strives to attain the object, not 
because he imagines that he has any better right or any superior 
claim, but because he prefers himself to his neighbor. The only 
difference between rivalry, in general, and emulation is, that in the 
latter, the object aimed at is the surpassing of others, while rivalry 
or competition includes also other objects, the attainment of which 
does not necessarily involve the idea of personal superiority. Em- 
ulation is therefore a species of rivalry. 

Another reason for believing that my definition of emulation is 
correct, is, that a large majority of writers, so far as my knowledge 
and recollection extend, evidently use the term in the sense in which 
I understand it. I have not leisure, at present, to support this posi- 
tion by numerous citations: afew will suffice. The first I shall name 
is Cowrer, whose merits as a poet and whose character as a Chris- 
tian are well known. In his ‘ ‘Tirocinium, or Review of Schools,’ he 
has the following passage : 

‘ A principle, whose proud pretensions pass 

Unquestioned. though the jewel be but glass — 

That, with a world not often over nice, 

Ranks as a virtue, and is just a vice ; 

Or rather a gross compound, — justly tried, — 

Of envy, hatred, jealousy, and pride — 

Contributes most, perhaps, to enhance their fame ; 
% And Emulation is its specious name.’ 

Bapincron, in his valuable ‘ Treatise on Practical Education,’ gives 
the following definition: ‘ Emulation is a desire of surpassing others, 
for the sake of superiority.’ His remarks on the subject deserve the 
attention of every parent and teacher. Having quoted them else- 
where, I shall, in this place, introduce but a single passage. He 
says, ‘I cannot but think emulation an unhallowed principle of 
action.’ 

Mapame bE Sraet, in her account of Pestalozzi’s school, remarks, 
that it is conducted ‘ without having recourse to the principle of em- 
ulation,’ (sans le resort de l’emulation ;) and that a great many bad 
feelings are thus spared to the pupils.’ I do not find among her re- 
marks, anything like a definition of emulation; but it is evident that 
she understands by it the selfish desire of surpassing one another. — 
See her ‘ Germany,’ Vol. I. p. 164, 165. 
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Pres. Linpsiey, of the University of Nashville, in a communica- 
tion to the American Lyceum, uses the word emulation in a connec- 
tion which shews that he understands by it the selfish desire of supe- 
riority or distinction. I forbear to make extracts, as the communi- 
cation has so recently appeared in the Annals. — See page 298 of 
the current volume. 

Miss Caruanine E. Beecner, inher account of the Hartford 
Female Seminary, uses the term ‘emulation’ in the same sense as 
President Lindsley ; and has found the exclusion of the principle from 
her school attended by the same happy results.—See page 218, of the 
current volume of the Annals. 

Mr Hatt, author of Lectures to School-teachers, and of other val- 
uable works in the department of education, has adopted the definition 
of emulation given in the ‘ Elements of Moral Philosophy,’ and has 
found the sentiments there expressed confirmed by his own experi- 
ence.—See page 205, of the current volume of the Annals. 

I have not added the names of Pesratozz1 and Fr,uensere to 
the list of authorities in support of my definition of emulation, be- 
cause, although I know that from their schools that motive to exer- 
tion which I denominate emulation is carefully excluded, yet I have 
not in my possession data by which to prove that they call the princi- 
ple by the same name. 

I admit that the word emulation is used by some writers to denote 
a good principle of action. It seems to be so used in the passage 
quoted by Mr Emerson from ‘the illustrious Young.’ The intention 
of the poet appears to be, to describe what Lord Kames, in his 
‘Elements of Criticism,’ denominates ‘ the sympathetic emotion of 
virtue.’ I should not have been surprised, however, had I found Dr 
Young an advocate of a selfish emulation, since it must not be con- 
cealed, that the ‘ Night Thoughts,’ above all praise as they are, do, 
nevertheless, contain some false and dangerous sentiments. 

In Rom. xi. 14, the word ‘emulation’ is also used in a good 
sense, though not, I trust, in the sense ascribed to it by ‘ the pious 
Brown.’ It is evident, from the nature of the case, that what the 
apostle meant to express by the Greek verb which our translators 
have rendered ‘ provoke to emulation,’ was, ‘ excite to imitation.’ 
He wished that the Jews, by witnessing the conversion of the Gen- 
tiles, might be excited to desire and seek a participation of the same 
faith and the same privileges. In Gal. v. 20, the word ‘ emulation’ 
is used ina bad sense. These two arethe only instances in which the 
word occurs in the English Bible. We cannot, therefore infer what was 
the prevalent meaning of the word at the time when our translation 
of the Bible was made. And even if we could, the prevalent mean- 
ing of a word between two and three centuries ago, could not deter- 
mine its appropriate use at the present day. All who have read the 
Scriptures attentively are aware, that many words are there used in 
senses different from those which a more modern usage has affixed to 
them. . 

The definition of emulation, given by ‘ the excellent Mr Buck,’ 
is a kind of compound thing, including, together with real emula- 
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tion, the sympathetic emotion of virtue. He makes no distinction 
between emu ation and imitation — between the desire of surpassing 
a rival, and the desire of imitating a praise-worthy example. Hence, 
ieeling, that in what he calls emulation there is something gooa, he, 
probably for want of discrimination, accords to the whole compound 
that praise which belongs only to one of the ingredients. 

If any doubt remains as to the sense in which the word ‘ emula- 
tion’ is generally used at the present day, let citations be made from 
a greater number of writers. It does not satisfy me, to tell me, that 
‘Waits, and many more, appear to have thought favorably of emula- 
tion.’ I wish the volume and page to be referred to, where these 
‘many’ writers speak of emulation. I wish to ascertain whether 
they use the word to denote a principle that is truly good, or whether 
they call that a good principle which I consider as a bad one. In 
pursuing this investigation, it may safely be taken for granted, that 
all the opponents of emulation understand by it a principle that is 
‘altogether selfish ;’ and it should be considered, that many who 
‘think favorably’ of emulation, probably understand by it the same 
selfish principle ; — 

‘For, often, with a world not over-nice, 
That ranks as virtue,which in fact is vice.’ 


Another reason for believing that my definition of emulation is 
correct, is, that in literary institutions, where emulation is professed- 
ly encouraged, means are employed, which are direcily calculated to 
call into action, and which do powerfully call into action, that very 
principle, whose fruits are ‘the grapes of Sodom and the clusters of 
Gomorrah.’ This has been the case, so far as my observation has 
extended, in literary institutions of various grades, from the primary 
school to the university ; and I find the fact confirmed by the testi- 
mony of others. My impression is, that most teachers, who have 
had recourse to emulation, have done so on the ground of an im- 
agined necessity, while they have acknowledged the principle in it- 
self evil. Pres. Lindsley says, ‘ No consideration would induce me 
to return to the ancient emulation system, the miseries of which were 
familiar to me long before I crossed the mountains.’ Mr Wood- 
bridge says, ‘In the institution of Fellenberg, I found none of that 
rivalry, that rankling envy, which I had seen around me from my 
childhood, and which has planted thornsin many a heart.’ Madame 
de Stael speaks of the ‘bad feelings’ which are spared to pupils by 
excluding emulation from a literary institution. Mr Hall says, that 
while he encouraged emulation, his pupils, under its influence, be- 
came ‘jealous of each other, and not unfrequently exhibited envy 
and ill will.’ Testimonies of a similar character might be multi- 
plied. I have repeatedly heard the same declarations from the lips of 
distinguished teachers. I therefore conclude, both from the means 
used and the effects produced, that that principle, which has been 
fostered in so many literary institutions, under the name of emula- 
tion, is really that ‘selfish thing,’ which my definition makes it to be. 
We have reason to rejoice, that the eyes of the guardians of the 
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rising generation are at length beginning to be opened tothe extent 
of the evil and the practicability of its removal. 

2. We now proceed to inquire in what sense Mr Emerson uses the 
term ‘emulation.’ His definition is, ‘the desire of surpassing 
others.’ This, interpreted according to the common use of language, 
would mean, ‘the desire of surpassing others, for the sake of sur- 
passing them ;’ that is, ‘ for the sake of the gratification which 
arises from surpassing them.’ But Mr E. does not mean so. He 
explains his meaning thus: ‘To desire to surpass others in that 
which is in itself right, is either good or bad, according to the end in 
view. The desire to excel others for a good end, is good emulation ; 
and the desire to excel others for a bad end, is bad emulation. Our 
grand concern in the management of emulation, should be a most 
scrupulous and vigilant caution, that the works to be done, be only 
good, and for a good end. I thank Mr E., with all my heart, for 
this explanation. I learn from it, that though he would heap fuel on 
the flame of emulation, he would, at the same time, ‘ with scrupu- 
lous and vigilant caution,’ breathe around it an atmosphere, in which 
it cannot possibly exist. He makes ‘the surpassing of others’ to be 
merely a means for the attainment of an end... Now, who does not 
see, that when a man employs means for the attainment of a certain 
end, it is the end, and not the means, that is the real object of de- 
sire? Itis for the sake of the end, and not the means, that he 
exerts himself. It is his desire of attaining the end, and not of em- 
ploying the means, that is the motive by which he is actuated. In 
emulation, therefore, according to Mr E., there is really no desire of 
surpassing others; but it is some ulterior and truly good object that 
is desired, and the surpassing of others comes in, somehow, as a 
means, or as an incidental circumstance. ‘To illustrate this, suppose 
I see a boy under atree, with uplifted hands, jumping as high as he 
can. Isay to him, ‘What do you desire?” What would be his 
reply ? According to Mr E.’s phraseology, it would be, ‘ I want to 
get my hand a few inches higher.’ According to the ordinary mode 
of speaking, which is dictated by nature, he would say, ‘I want to 
get that apple.’ It is obvious, that the real object of desire is the 
apple, and not the elevation of the hand. The subject. may be far- 
ther illustrated by placing it in a somewhat different point of view. 

Suppose I see a man on a journey, travelling in great haste, and 
say to him, ‘ What is the occasion of your haste?’ Would he reply, 
‘I want to get by yonder mile-stone ;’ or — ‘ I am hastening to see a 
sick friend * Now, the passing of the mile-stone is a necessary 
consequence of the man’s progress; and the mile-stones, by en- 
abling him to measure his progress, serve to encourage and stimu- 
late him to increased and persevering effort. The encouragement 
to effort, which is derived from measuring our progress by comparing 
it with something else, is what-Mr E. calls emulation. It is imma- 
terial, whether the point, by which we measure our progress, be 
fixed or in motion. A desire to get by a mile-stone, to pass by an 
ox-team, or to outstrip a coach-and-six, are all equally instances of 
the noble principle of emulation. For the same reason, the desire 
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to surpass ourselves, must take the name of emulation. We certain- 
ly ought to be continually striving to rise superior to or present at- 
tainments. And I beg leave to suggest, that here is « better and 
safer species of emulation, than any of those which commonly go 
bythat name. It is evident, that if merely measurin : our own pro- 
gress, or estimating our own attainments, by any convenient standard 
of comparison, is emulation, then it would be as correct to define 
emulation the desire of surpassing ourselves, as to define it the 
desire of surpassing others. 

3. It remains to remark on the practical tendency of the views 
which Mr E. has adyanced. Emulation, as he understands it, appears 
very harmless in theory; but I suspect it will be found otherwise ip 
practice. Although such may be the purity of his own heart, that he 
can make frequent comparisons of his talents, attainments, and suc- 
cess with those of others, without exciting any selfish desire of supe- 
riority, or any selfish pleasure in finding himself superior ; yet, with 
men in general, the case is very different. Although, in his school, 
he may diffuse around his pupils such a moral influence, that the ordi- 
nary excitements to a spirit of rivalry fail of enkindling in their breasts 
that unhallowed flame, yet it is to be feared, there are few schools of 
which this can be said. And although he, in the uprightness of his 
intentions, may advocate what he calls emulation, meaning by it an 
innocent motive to exertion, yet others, who hear or read his argn- 
ments, will be extremely liable to receive an impression different from 
what he intends, and to be led, so far as they are influenced by his 
opinion, to cherish or encourage a principle of action, which, when 
clearly understood, all good men must condemn. 

Mr E. says, ‘ Experience has taught me to favor the use of emula- 
tion.” And again, ‘ Almost the whole of the arguments of my oppo- 
nents have beén drawn either from the nature of the case, or from 
fictitious examples.’ When ‘the nature of the case’ is clearly 
understood, arguments drawn from it are not to be rejected; but [ 
readily admit, that arguments derived from ‘experience’ are better. 
That ‘ the public taste’ should be ‘reluctant to attend to the evidence 
of individual experience,’ is surely ‘ to be regretted.’ Mr E.’s account 
of his own experience, as a student and a teacher, I have read with 
ajtention and interest ; and if students and teachers in general could 
bear the same testimony to the innoxious influence of rivalry and com- 
petition, it would go far toward refuting all arguments drawn ‘ from 
the nature of the case.’ Though, even then, there would remaina 
difficult problem for the moral philosopher to solve, — how the cher- 
ishing of one selfish principle could fail to excite and strengthen the 
various selfish and malevolent principles of corrupt human nature. 
But my conviction is, that the experience of students and teachers in 
general, does not accord with thatof Mr E. I have already named 
several distinguished teachers and careful observers, whose testimony 
is quite the reverse of his. To these, if it were worth mentioning, 
my Own experience might be added. I was employed, about twenty 
years ago, to teach the same school two winters in succession. [used 
every means in my power, to excite in my pupils the desire of surpass- 
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ing one another. As the operations of the school moved on from one 
week and one month to another, and as my personal influence over 
the scholars increased; | observed that the means of exciting a spirit 
of rivalry, which [ constantly and systematically employed, operated 
with increasing power and effect. Andere my labors in that school 
closed, gratifying as was the proficiency made by the beloved children 
and youth und ‘r my care, I saw so many bad, and so many unhappy 
feelings excited in their breasts, that I resolved never again to have 
recourse to emulation as a stimulus to literary improvement. 

That emulation should thus have injured my pupils, and not those 
of Mr E., seems unaccountable, except on the supposition that I was 
less skilful and successful than he in administering an antidote to the 
poison. In my labors asa teacher since that period, I can testify, that 
the greatest degree of ardor and delight in learning, and the most 
remarkable instances of improvement, that I recollect ever having 
witnessed, have been in the case of several individuals, who were 
placed in circumstances, in which they had no opportunity to compare 
their performances and progress with those of others. And in regard 
to my own personal experience as a student, I can truly say, that 
however small my attainments may be, there has been no lack of zeal 
and diligence in literary pursuits; and yet, unless my recollection 
greatly fails, the principle of emulation has had but a small share of 
influence in stimulating my efforts. I did, indeed, enter college with 
the desire and expectation of getting ‘the highest part at commence- 
ment.’ But being soon afterwards informed, that the highest honors 
were conferred only on those who had ‘ borne the burden and heat of 
the day,’ and I having entered two years in advance, my hope of 
gaining that distinction was at once dashed ; and, having no relish 
for any secondary dignity, I dismissed all aspiring thoughts. From 
that time, instead of striving to outdo my fellows, and confining my 
mind to the stated exercises of my class, I spent a considerable por- 
tion of my time in extra studies and in miscellaneous reading. Whe- 
ther it is best for a student, while in college, to devote strictly the whole 
of ‘his time to the lessons and branches assigned by his teachers, is a 
question which I need not here discuss. The answer would probably 
be different in the case of different colleges, and of different indivi- 
duals in the same college. But I do think I have reason to be thank- 
ful, that in my brief college course, I was impelled onward by other 
motives than the spur of ambition. Whatever may have been the 
degree of my proficiency, or the value of my attainments, I am con- 
fident that I was as studious and diligent, as if 1 had been actuated 
by the desire and hope of distinction ; and that my happiness was far 
greater, than if my breast had been continually agitated by that rest- 
less passion. 

Whatever Mr I. may mean by the term ‘ emulation,’ it is evident 
that he would employ in school that apparatus of means, which is 
peculiarly adapted to excite the selfish desire of personal distinction. 
He would encourage the pupils to make a frequent comparison of 


their own talents and progress, with those of their school-mates ; and 


would praise and honor those individuals who had the good fortune 
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to succeed in their efforts to surpass their fellows. It is conceded, 

that some advantages may be derived from comparing ourselves with 
others ; that it may assist us in deciding what part we are best 
qualified to act on the theatre of the world ; and may prepare us to 
take our proper place in the various movements of social and civil 
intercourse. But [ believe this object may be sufficiently attained, 
without commencing, from the cradle, a course of emulative disci- 
pline. Children and youth, who are not educated on the emulation 
system, will have various opportunities to learn their ‘relative pow- 
ers.’ Besides, it often happens, that the individuals with whom a 
person comes in contact in pursuing the journey of life, are either quite 
superior or quite inferior to those with whom he has been ‘ mea- 


suring himself severely’ at school and college. Thus, the standard by 


by which he has measured himself, fails and occasions error in its ap- 
ghisétion to practical use. And I would even send a young man 
abroad into the world, wholly ignorant of his ‘ powers in relation to 
other men ;’ and trust to the exigencies of his situation to teach him 
those powers far enough to ‘ prepare him to take his proper station 
in life,’ rather than incur the dangers and ‘ the miseries of the emula- 
tion system’ during the whole course of his education. 

Before dismissing the subject, it seems proper to notice the argu- 
ment, which Mr E. attempis to derive from scripture in favor of em- 
ulation. ‘Render therefore to all their dues; tribute to whom tri- 
bute'is due; custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honor to 
whom honor.’ (Rom. xiii. 7.)\—The apostle is here inculcating the 
duties which we owe to magistrates; and’ the ‘honor’ spoken of 
as well as the fear or reverence, is that which is due to men on ac- 
count of their authority or rank, and has no relation whatever to tal- 
ents and achievements, or even to moral character and personal desert. 

Mr E. insists, that the best scholars have a claim to be honored 
above their companions; that to bestow on them public marks of dis- 
tinction is but paying a ‘ debt’ which we owe them: and that unless 
we thus distinguish and commend them, we fail to render them ‘ their 
dues.’ I amsorry Mr E. should forget, that true merit seeketh not 
the honor which cometh from man; and that a person of real worth 
and of Christian humility would feel ashamed and grieved at receiv- 
ing those marks of distinction which the fosterer of emulation is so 
ready to bestow. He whose feelings are what they ought to be, in- 
stead of ‘loving’ like Diotrephes, ‘to have the preéminence,’ (3 
John, 9) is rather disposed to ‘to esteem others better than himself.’ 
(Phil. ii. 3.) St Peter says, ‘Honor all men,’ that is, ‘treat all with 
Proper respect ;’ and children are commanded ‘to honor their pa- 
tents;’ but until a command can be found, which requires parents 
to honor their children, and teachers to honor their pupils, I shall 
believe that the scriptural injunctions, which relate to the giving of 
honor, have no reference to such distinctive honors, as gratify and en- 
courage the ‘love of preéminence.’ St Paul says, in writing to 
the Corinthians, ‘I thank my God, I speak with tongues more than 
you all” (1 Cor. xiv. 18.) The expression, ‘more than you all,’ 
appears to have been used merely as a concise and convenient form 
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of denoting the great number of languages which he was able to 
speak. Hence the meaning of the passage is, ‘I thank God that he 
has endowed me with the faculty of speaking many different langua- 
ges.’ Suppose it had been desirable that each Corinthian Christian 
should possess the gift of tongues to the same extent to which Paul did; 
would he have rejoiced in their inferiority and deficiency in that re- 
spect? Again, suppose the church at Corinth had addressed an 
epistle to Paul, in which they had occasion to mention the same su)- 
ject; would they not have said, if their feelings were just what they 
should be,‘ We thank our God, thou speakest with tongues more than 
we all?’ = In what light Christ himself viewed the desire of personal 
superiority, may be seen by reading Mark ix. 34, 35. 

But I must dismiss the subject, while it is far from being exhaust- 
ed. Whatever, worth saying, I have left unsaid, I hope will be sup- 
plied by some abler pen. Mr E. will doubtless be glad to have a 
‘ stronger opponent.’ J. L. P. 





Arr. I..—Meanine or THE TERM EmuLation In THE New 
TESTAMENT. 


We fully agree with Mr Emerson in his recent article on Emula- 
tion, that the most important point in the controversy is to settle the 
meaning of the term. Our own view of its meaning has been fully 
expressed by Mr Parkhurst in a preceding article, and we think is 
sustained by ample authority. We were anxious to do all in-our 
power to setile an important point of the discussion, by ascertaining 
the meaning of the Greek word which is translated emulation in the 
New Testament ; and with this view, addressed a letter of inquiry to 
Prof. Stuart of Andover, with whose critical talents the public are so 
familiar. We are much indebted for the following reply. 


ANDOVER, 17th Sepr. 1832. 
Mr Woopsrince : 

My Dear Sirn—You ask for my opinion respecting the word Gro 
in Gal. v. 20; and also of rap2Zyaezw in Rom. xi. 14, in reference 
to the subject of endeavoring to excite emulation among learners in 
schools. As to the word ass, it signifies any fervid affecticn of 
the mind. Such is the generic idea, and when specifically applied, 
it may mean any earnestness or engagedness in any pursuit. In the 
Now Testament i+ ‘s generally applied to designate anger, warmth of 
feeling, in the way of indignation ;e. g. in Acts v. 17. xiii. 45. Rom. 
‘xiii. 13. 1 Cor. iii. 3. But sometimes it is employed in a good sense ; 
e.g. John ii. 17; ‘ The zeal (Cydec) of thine house,’ i. e. zeal for the 
honor of thine house. And in a sense like this last named, we gen- 
erally employ it in our own language. 

In Gal. v. 20, it plainly designates a bad passion, which is reckon- 
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ed among the ‘ works of the flesh.’ But as it may also imply simple 
earnestness, or engagedness, warmth of feeling, in a good cause, (as 
in John ii. 17,) nothing can be drawn from the use of this word 
which will cast light on the subject of emulation. 

In the like manner is the verb rapaZza2w employed. It is used as 
meaning lo excite tv emulation in a good sense, in Rom. xi. 11—14; and 
perhaps in Rom. x. 19. It is employed in a bad sense, in 1 Cor. x. 
22. The word of itself, therefore, can determine nothing. It is in 
its own proper nature, merely generic, meaning to excite, to stir up, 
so as to do either good or evil. 

In respect to the subject itself, as exhibited in Rom. xi. 11—14,I 
must think there is here some bearing upon the discussion concerning 
emulation. Paul set before the Jews, and strongly vindicates the 
special blessings and privileges of the believing Gentiles ; and he de- 
clares that he does this, in order to excite their emulation with regard 
to a Christian course of conduct. What more or less is this, than 
proposing to one class of men, the good conduct and consequent 
reward of another class, in order to excite the first to follow in their 
steps? What if the world were full of such emulation ? Would not 
this ‘desert become the garden of God ? 

Yours, with sincere respect and affection, 
Moses Srvarr. 


If we do not misunderstand the explanation of the term by Prof. 
Stuart, it presents the appeal of St Paul, in a very different light 
from that in which it is viewed by Mr Emerson. 

To propose to one class of men, the good conduct and consequent 
reward of another class, ‘ in order to excite the first to follow in their 
steps’ is to urge them to imitate good example—not to seek personal 
superiority ; and we cordially unite in the implied wish of Prof. Stu- 
art that ‘the world were full of such emulation.’ But on the other 
hand, we deprecate the excitement, and above all the cultivation, of 
that desire of superiority which the experience of such educators as 
Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, Babington, Gallaudet, Hall, Lindsley, G. B. 
Emerson, Abbot, Miss Beecher and many others, has proved to be 
entirely unnecessary and positively pernictous—a principle which in 
its ultimate development (and we believe not seldom in consequence 
of cultivation) has produced not only ‘ envying and strife,’ but violence 
and bloodshed without end,—which has so often converted a fruitful 
field into one vast burial ground—which has swept off millions, and 
enslaved millions more, to gratify its insatiable thirst — and which is 

roducing in our own country, at this moment, a scene of contest, and 
slander, and falsehood, and violence, which should make the patriot 
tremble, and the Christian weep. 








Intelligence. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


GREECE. 


A correspondent of the New York Advertiser, writes from Smyrna, un- 
der date of June 8, 1832, that the constitutional party has triumphed and 
anticipates much improvement in education under Prince Otho. He ob- 
serves that Turkey is evidently advancing in civilization, and appeals to 
the benevolence of Americans to aid its progress. He makes the follow- 
ing inquiry about the interest excited in Greece, among the scholars of 
our country. 

‘Are your colleges all adopting the modern pronunciation of the Greek 
language? The rules of it are so simple, and is so easily acquired, that 
every scholar coming to this country who has the old system to unlearn, 
wonders that it does not at once become general. Do not your professors 
take an interest in studying the modern Greek dialect? Just at the mo- 
ment there may not be much in the Napoli and Smyrna gazettes to at- 
tract the men of letters, except as it regards the genius of the language. 
Rest assured, however, that in the department of criticism, and perhaps 
that of poetry and eloquence, we shall speedily see something from the 
presses of Achaia, Attica and Ionia, worthy of their ancient fame.’ 

We have received from our own correspondent at Smyrna a number of 
Greek papers, from which we extract the following address of the new 
Secretary of Education, Rizos, translated from the Greek, which will in- 
dicate the feelings of the government on this subject. 


From the Ebvinn ’EQnuspis, (National Ephemeris,) printed at Napoli, (Greece,) 
May 11, 1832. 


CoMMONWEALTH OF GREECE. 


The Secretary of Ecclesiastical Affairs and Public Education to the 
Teachers throughout the State, 


The distressed condition of public affairs during some time past, and 
the pecuniary embarrassments, an inevitable consequence of the irregu- 
larity of national affairs, have impeded the exertions both of teachers 
and pupils, and in many parts of the country interrupted the education of 
the youths of Greece, which is the surest pledge of the future happiness 
of the nation. 

The present government endeavoring to lay the foundations of the edi- 
fice of national regeneration upon the immovable basis of moral excellence, 
considers it as one of its most indispensable duties to take as decisive 
measures as possible through the medium of the Secretary of Public Edu- 
cation, for the most suitable organization of Schools, for the free exercise 
of instruction and the more speedy and general diffusion of knowledge. 
In conformity with these hearty wishes of the government all the district 
governors throughout the State are requested by a circular, to give cor- 
rect information with regard to the number and condition of Lancasteri- 
an Schools and other seminaries throughout the State... 

In proportion to the information which shall be received (as the 
state of affairs and the means of the nation may fpermit) it may be 
confidently hoped, that the government having traced an outline of a 
wider and at the same time more methodical plan, will organize public in- 
struction in such a manner that nothing shall interpose to impede the free 
communication of such knowledge, as is not repugnant to the principles 
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of religion and morality, and worthy of the attention of youths who are 
desirous for learning under your guidance. 

In forming the morals and developing the intellect of youth, in tender 
age, on whom our country reposes the hopes of its prosperity, you, their 
teachers, are certain!y conscious of your high calling. It is unnecessary 
therefore, gentlemen, to mention to you your sacred duty. Since we are 
persuaded that in professing such duties you revere them and in revering 
you discharge them faithfully, we therefore congratulate both you and the 
youths who are under your instruction — them, because, they will be wor- 
thy of their ancestors, and of the champions of our lately recovered inde- 
pendence ; and you, because you take upon yourselves the greatest, no- 
blest, and most useful of public duties, for which you will be rewarded with 
the benedictions of your country, and the gratitude of the government. 

In Nay li di Romania, 7 — 13 May, 1832. 

The Secretary of Ecclesiastical Affairs and Public Education. 
T. Rizos. 


Eneutrsa Universities. 


Oxzford.— The whole number of students ‘on the books’ at Oxford is 
5271, of whom 2522 are members of convocation. At the Easter exami- 
nation of the university, — three persons were placed in the first class for 
scholarship; ten in the second; eighteen in the third ; and seventeen in 
the fourth class. ‘The whole number of the fourth class, namely of those 
who were deemed worthy of their degree, but not deserving any honora- 
ble distinction, was 105.’ Among all those whose names are recorded as 
distinguished, we find but one, ‘ Honorable’ by title —or belonging to 
the nobility. Four Prizes were adjudged for Latin and English Essays 
and Latin and English Verse. 

Cambridge. —The whole number of members ‘on the boards’ at Cam- 
bridge was 5364 — of ‘members of the senate,’ 2269. — Prizes were ad- 
judged for the two best proficients in classical Jearning ; for the best En- 

lish poem ; for the best translation from Shakspeare into Greek verse ; 
for Greek and Latin odes and epigrams, &c. 

London University.— A gold medal and two silver medals were ad- 
judged in May for each branch of science in the medical school to those 
who had made the greatest proficiency, amounting to 26in all. The 
whole number of medical students is 252. 

King’s College, London. — Fourteen prizes were adjudged to the medi- 
eal students of King’s College. 


Beweium. 


General Education. — The board of commissioners, who were ap- 

inted for the purpose of drawing up the project of a law for the organ- 
ization or a system of public instruction, have closed their labors, and laid 
their report before the ministry of state. Its principal heads are these : — 
There will be but one university for the whole kingdom, and it is left to 
the King to decide upon its locality. Brussels is intended to be the seat 
of a Normal school upon an extensive footing ; and a seminary for the 
rearing of teachers is proposed to be established in the chief town of 
every arrondissement. ‘There are to be seven inspectors, and one inspec- 
tor-in-chief of studies, for the nine provinces, It is not designed to in- 
terfere in any way with the seventeenth article of the constitution, with the 
free-schools, or with the local privileges of any district. Such teachers, 
as may require it, are to receive allowances and gratuities ; and the sys- 
tem of instruction is not to be regulated by the inspector, though he shall 
be at liberty to inspect the school whenever he may think fit. 
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Swepen. 


Stockholm, 4th May. — Our government is proceeding actively and res- 
olutely, but with great circumspection, in the work ot reform. The most 
important subject is the re-modelling of our code of civil and criminal law. 

The improvement of the system of public education, which is a subject 
of equal moment, has latterly engaged the attention of the executive, who 
have requested those most competent to give sound advice, either from 
their own acquirements, or from their experience in the science of edu- 
cation, to submit their respective views, before the government come to 
any final determination. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Infant Instructor and Mother’s Manual, designed for Infant and Primary Schools 
and Families. By M. M. Carll. Philadelphia. Thomas T. Ash. pp. 199. 

The Life of David, King of Israel. By the Author of Bible Sketches. J!lustra- 
ted with a variety of original cuts, a map of the Travels of David, and an appen- 
dix of reference, &c. Written for the American Sunday School Union, and 
revised by the Committee of Publication. American Sunday School Union. Phil- 
adelphia. 18mo. pp. 276. 

A Key to the New Latin Tutor; or Exercises in Etymology, Syntax and Prosody. 
Second Edition. By F. P. Leverett. Boston. Hilliard, Gray & Co. 12mo. pp. 100. 

Caii Julii Cesaris Commentarii de Bello Gallico ad Codices Parisinos Recensiti a 
N. L. Achaintre et N. E. Lemaire: Accesserunt Notule Anglice atque Index 
Historicus et Geographicus. Curavit F. P. Leverett. Boston. Hilliard, Gray 
& Co. 12mo. pp. 220. 

Institutes of Natural Philosophy, Theoretical and Practical. By William En- 
field, LL. D. With some corrections and change in the order of branches. By 
Samuel Webber, A. M. A. A. 8S. late President of Harvard College. Fifth Ameri- 
can Edition, with Improvements. Boston. Hilliard, Gray & Co. Svo. 

Third Lessons in Reading and Grammar, for the use of Schools; chiefly from 
the works of Miss Edgeworth. Selected and prepared by Warren Colburn, A. M. 
Boston. Hilliard, Gray & Co, 

A Catechism of Natural Theology. By J. Nichols, D. D. Pastor of the First 
Church in Portland. Second Edition, with additions and improvements. Bos- 
ton. William Hyde & Co. 12mo. pp. 215. 

Elements of Intellectual Philosophy ; designed asa First Book. By Thomas 
C. Upham, Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, in Bowdoin College. 
Third Edition, with additions. Boston. William Hyde & Co. 8vo. pp. 550. 

The High School Reader; designed for a First Class Book; consisting of 
Extracts in Prose and Poetry. By Rev. J. L. Blake, A. M., Author of the First 
Book in Astronomy, the First Book in Natural Philosophy ;—a series of books for 
reading exercises, and other works on Education. Boston. William Hyde & Co. 
12mo. pp. 408. 

A Practical System of Rhetoric ; or the Principles and Rules of Style, inferred 
from Examples of Writing. By Samuel G. Newman, Professor of Rhetoric in 
Bowdoin College. Third Edition, enlarged and improved. Boston. William 
Hyde & Co. 12mo. pp. 362. 

The American School Geography ; containing a general view of Mathematical, 
Physical and Civil Geography ; adapted to the capacities of Children. By Bar- 
num Field, A. M. Principal of the Hancock Grammar School for Girls. Boston. 
With an Atlas accompanying the same, revised. Stereotyped Edition. Boston. 
William Hyde & Co. 12mo. pp. 156. 

An Introduction to the Study of the German Language ; comprising extracts 
from the best German Prose Writers; with an English Interlinear translation, 
explanatory Notes, and a Treatise on Pronunciation ; affording a ready and ac- 
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curate comparison of the idioms of the two languages. By Henry Bokam, In- 
structor in the German Language and Literature in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Philadelphia. Grigg & Elliot. 1 vol. 12mo. 

The History of America; containing the History of the Spanish Discoveries, 
prior to 1520. In2 vols. 18mo. Philadelphia. 

A History of the United States; to which is prefixed, a brief Historical Ac- 
count of our English Ancestors, from the dispersion of Babel, to their migration 
to America. By Noah Webster, LL.D. New Haven. Durrie & Peck. 

A New Universal Drawing Book ; or an assistant in the Art of Drawing and 
Painting in Water Colors. With sixty Copperplate Engravings. Philadelphia. 
J. M’Kewan, Jr. 

The New American Practical Navigator; being an Epitome of Navigation, &c. 
New York. E. & G. W. Blunt. 

Studies in Poetry and Prose ; consisting of Selections, principally from American 
Writers, and designed for the highest classes in Schools. By A. B. Cleveland, M. 
D. Baltimore. William & Joseph Neal. 12mo. pp. 480. 

The Poetical Reader; containing Selections from the most approved Authors ; 
designed for Exercises in Reading, Singing, Parsing, Hermeneutics, Rhetoric, 
and Punctuation; to which are prefixed, Directions for Reading. By Joseph 
Emerson, Principal of the Female Seminary in Wethersfield, Conn. Wethers- 
field. 8vo. pp. 95. 

The Malte Brun School Geography ; illustrated hy numerous original Engravings, 
and an Atlas of nineteen Maps, Charts and Tables. By 8S. Griswold Goodrich. 
Second Edition, revised. Price reduced. Hartford. F. J. Huntington. 1832. 

Rudiments of Geography. By W. C. Woodbridge. Fifteenth Edition, with 
Preparatory Lessons for beginners, and an improved Atlas. Hartford. O. D. 
Cooke & Co. 1832. 

A System of Universal Geography ; Popular and Scientific, comprising a Phy- 
sical, Political and Statistical account of the World and its various divisions ; em- 
bracing extensive Extracts from recent travels, and illustrated by four hundred 
beautiful engravings. By S. G. Goodrich. Boston. Carter, Hendee & Co. Svo, 
pp. 920. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy ; with Practical Exercises. For the use of 
Schools. By Francis J. Grund. Boston. Carter, Hendee & Co. 12mo. pp. 278. 

Hutton’s Rook of Nature laid open; adapted to the use of Schools and Fam- 
ilies. By Rev. J. L. Blake. Boston. Carter, Hendee & Co. 12mo. pp. 267. 

Peter Parley’s Tales about Ancient and Modern Greece; with a Map and En- 
gravings. Boston. Carter, Hendee & Co. 18mo. pp. 208. 

Lectures to Female Teachers. By 8. R. Hall. Boston. Carter, Hendee & Co. 
18mo. pp. 177. 

A Book of Mythology for Youth; adapted to the use of Schools. By Peter 
Parley. Carter, Hendee & Co. 18mo. pp. 219, 

Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary; slightly abridged, &c. Boston. Carter, 
Hendee & Co. 12mo. 

An Elementary Treatise on Geometry. Simplified for beginners not versed in 
Algebra. Part I. Containing Plane Geometry, with its application to the Solution 
of Problems. By Francis J. Grund. Second Editon. Boston. Carter, Hendee 
& Co. 12mo. pp. 159. 

An Elementary Treatise on Geometry. Simplified for beginners not versed in 
Algebra. Part Il. Containing Solid Geometry, with its application to the Solution 
of Problems. By Francis J. Grund. Boston. Carter, Hendee & Co. 12mo. 
pp. 189. 

A Third Book for Reading and Speaking; with Simple Rules for avoiding 
common Errors. By Samuel Worcester, Author of a Primer, a Second Book for 
Reading and Spelling, &c, &c. Boston. Carter, Hendee & Co. 12mo. pp. 240. 

Family Lyceum. A Weekly Paper. By Josiah Holbrook. 

The New Latin Reader; containing the Latin Text, for the purpose of Recita- 
tion, accompanied with a Key, containing the Text, a literal and free translation, 
arranged in such a manner as to point out the difference between the Latin and 
English idioms. For the use of beginners in the study of the Latin Language. 
By 8. C. Walker. Philadelphia. Third Edition, Stereotype. 12mo. pp. 250. 

Progressive Exercises in English Composition. By R. G. Parker, Principal of 
the Franklin Grammar School, Boston, ‘Ordo et modus omnia breviora reddunt.’ 
Boston. Lincoln & Edmands. 12mo. pp. 108. 


* 
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Evidences of Christianity ; a First Class Book for Sunday Schools. Arranged 
by Rev. J. L. Blake, A. M. Rector of St. Matthew’s Church, Boston. Boston. 
Lincoln & Edmands. 18mo. pp. 86. 

Peter Parley’s Ta'es about America, translated into French. For the use of 
Schools. Boston. Carter, Hendee & Co. 

The First Book of History; or History on the basis of Geography, &c, &e. 
By the Author of Peter Parley’s Tales. Boston. Carter, Hendee & Co. 

Rudiments of the Italian Language; or Easy Lessons in Spelling and Reading. 
With an abridgement of the Grammar ; ad+pted to the capacity of Children. By 
Pietro Bachi, Instructor in Harvard University. Boston. Carter, Hendee & Co. 
16mo. pp. 136. 

Mrs Barbauld’s Hymns for Children, in Italian; a new Edition, corrected and 
improved. By Pietro Bachi, Instructor in Harvard University. Boston. Carter, 
Hendee & Co. I6mo. pp. 140. 

Peter Parley’s Tales of Animals, &c, &c. Second Edition, enlarged and im- 
proved. Boston. Carter, Hendee & Co. 12mo. pp. 343. 

Cobb’s Explanatory Arithmetic, No. I., &c, &. By Lyman Cobb, Author of 
the Spelling Book, School Dictionary, and Juvenile Reader. New York. 1832. 
18mo. pp. 209. 

The Derivative Expositor ; containing rules for Spelling Derivative Words, &c. 
By Rensselaer Bentley. Boston. Richardson, Lord & Holbrook. 1832. 18mo. 

+ eee 
PPrhe Green Mountain Repository. Edited by Zadoc Thompson, A. M. Author 
of the Gazetteer of the State of Vermont. Published monthly. 

An Introduction to the English Grammar; on an Analytical plan, adapted to the 
use of Students in Colleges, and the higher Classes in Schools and Academies. 
By Samuel Webber, A. M. Cambridge. Hilliard & Brown. Boston. Carter 
& Hendee. 12mo. pp. 116. 

Interrogative Grammar ; in a series of Progressive and Practical Questions; illus- 
trating the principles of the English Language, and the mode of Syntactical pars- 
ing. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, Little & Wilkins, 1832. pp. 70. 

The Common School Arithmetic, &c, &c,&c. T. E. Bates Botham. Hartford, 
Conn. Henry Benton. 12mo. pp. 228. 

Bible Atlas ; containing a Plate of the Family Descent of Christ from Adam. 
Also a Historical Notice of the Bible. By John Lothian. From the third Lon- 
don Edition To which is added,a brief History of Palestine. An Improved 
Edition. Hartford. Newton Case. pp. 48. 

The North American Arithmetic, Part Second, uniting Oral and Written Ex- 
ercises in corresponding chapters. By Frederick Emerson, late Principal in the 
department of Arithmetic, Boylston School, Boston. Boston. Lincoln & Edmands. 
12mo. pp. 192. 

Key to the North American Arithmetic, Part Second. For the use of Teachers. 
By Frederick Emerson. Lincoln & Edmands. 12mo. pp. 54. 

A Manual of Instruction in the Art of Singing. Prepared for the American 
Sunday School Union, by E. Ives, Jr. Revised by the Committee of Publication. 
American Sunday School Union. Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 40. 

The American Elementary Singing Book: designed as the First Book for the 
study of Music. By E. Ives, Jr. Principal of the Philadelphia Musical Seminary. 
Hartford. F. J. Huntington. 

The Comparative and Analytical Reader. By S. W. Seton. New York. 

The Infant Teacher’s Assistant. New York. Bilby & Ridgway. 12mo. 

Elements of Logic. By Richard Whately, D. D. New York. Wm. Jackson. 
12mo. 

Knowledge for the People; or the Plain Why and Because. Nos. 9, 10, and 
11. 

Manual of Mineralogy and Geology. By Ebenezer Emmons, M. D. Lecturer 
on Chemistry and Natural History in Williams College. Second Edition. 

Mécanique Céleste. By the Marquis de la Place. Translated with a Com- 
mentary by Nathaniel Bowditch, LL. D. Vol. II. Boston. Hilliard, Gray & 
Co. 1832. 

Indian Biography; containing the Lives of more than one hundred Indian 
Chiefs. By Samuel Drake. Boston. S. Drake. 12mo. pp. 348. 

A Comparative View of the Spanish and Italian Languages ; or an easy method 
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of learning the Spanish to those who are acquainted with the Italian. By Pietro 
Bachi. Boston. Cottons & Barnard. 12mo. pp. 127. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis ad Quintum Fratrem Dialogi Tres de Oratore, cum Ex- 
cerptis et Notis Vanorum. Novis Portus. H. Howe. 12mo. pp. 260. 

Outlines of Universal History, from the earliest period to the present time. By 
John Frost. Philadelphia. Key, Meilke & Biddle. 12mo. pp. 466. 

Encyclopedia Americana; being a Popular Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences. 
Edited by Francis Lieber, assisted by E. Wigglesworth and T. G. Bradford. Vol. 
X. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 8vo. pp. 612. 

The French First Class Book ; being a new Selection of Reading Lessons. By 
W. B. Fowle. Boston. Crocker & Brewster. 12mo. pp. 268. 

The History and Geography of the Missisippi Valley. By Timothy Flint. 
Cincinnati. Flint & Lincoln. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The History of New Hampshire. By Jereny Belknap, D. D.; with Notes and 
additional Facts. By John Farmer. Dover. S.C. Stevens, S8vo. pp. 512. 

A Book of Ornithology for Youth ; embracing descriptions of the most remarka- 
ble Birds. Boston. W.Hyde,& Co. 18mo. pp. 332. 

The Adventures of a School Boy. Boston. B.H. Greene. 18mo. pp. 183. 

Peter Parley’s Book of Curiosities. Boston. Waitt & Dow. 18mo. pp. 224. 

Pleasant Sundays. By the Author of the Beatitudes. Boston. L.C. Bowles. 
18mo. pp. 157. 

The Sylva Americana; or a description of the Forest Trees indigenous in the 
United States. By D.J. Browne. Boston. W. Hyde, &Co. 8vo. pp. 408. 

A Treatise on Mineralogy. By Charles Upham Shepard. New Haven. H. 
Howe. 12mo. pp. 256. 

Addresses for Sunday Schools. By Rev Samuel Wood. Boston. B, H. 
Greene 18mo. pp. 152. 

American Library of Useful Knowledge. Vol. VI. Containing an Universal 
History. Translated from the German of Von Mahler. Boston. Stimpson & 
Clapp. 12mo. pp. 304. 

A New Greek and English Lexicon. By James Donnegan, M. D. First 
American Edition, revised and enlarged. By R. B. Patterson, Boston. Hilliard, 
Gray & Co. 8vo. pp. 1413. 

Illustrations of Political Economy, No. 1. Life in the Wilderness. 18mo. 
pp. 190. No. 2. The Hill and the Valley. 1Smo. pp. 216. No.3. Demerara. 
By Harriet Martineau. Boston. L.C. Bowles. 18mo. pp. 207. 

A Liscourse on Employing Emulation to encourage Literary Excellence. Cam- 
bridge, Brown, Shattuck & Co. Svo. pp. 41. 

Saggi de’ Novellieri Italimni d’Ogni Secolo. Da H.W. Longfellow. Gray & 
Bowen. 12mo. pp. 168. 

The Etymological Encyclopodia ; or Technical Words and Phrases. By D. J 
Browne. Boston. W. Hyde & Co. 18mo. pp. 258. 

The Youth’s Book of Natural Theology. By Rev. T. H. Gallaudet. Hartford. 
Cooke & Co. 12mo. pp. 248. 

The Musical Student, No. 1. By B. Lunt. Boston. 8vo. pp. 10. 

The Sacred History of the World. By Shaw & Turner. New York. William 
Jackson, 12mo. pp. 421. 

Outlines of History on a New Plan. By Rev. Royal Robbins. Hartford. Ed- 
ward Hopkins. 12mo. pp. 396. 

A Greek and English Dictionary. By Rev. John Groves. With Additions and 
corrections. Boston. Hilliard, Gray & Co. 8vo. pp. 718. 

A New Universal Pocket Gazetteer. Boston. W. Hyde & Co. 12mo. pp. 
297. 

Hymns, Songs and Verses for Little Children. Springfield. G. & C. Merriam. 
16mo. pp. 64. 

The History of the State of Maine, from its first Settlement in 1602 to 1820. By 
W. D. Williamson. Hallowell. Glazier, Masters & Co. 2 vols. pp. 800. 

Library of Ancient History, No. 1. Tie Juvenile Rollin. By a Mother. Bos- 
ton. W. Hyde & Co. 12mo. pp. 242. 

The African Travellers; or Prospective Missions in Central Africa. Boston. 
James Loring. 18mo. pp. 150. 

The Scholar’s Cabinet Library, No.1. The Life of Galileo. Boston. W. 
Hyde & Co. 12mo. pp. 307. 
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Arr. 1.—Criricat Orsservations on Murray’s Grammars. 


By Gootp Brown, 


Principal of an English and Classical Academy in New York, and Author of the 
Institutes of English Grammar, the First Lines of English Grammar, &e. 


THERE are, upon the subject of English Grammar; no publica- 
tions more extensively known, than those of Lindley Murray. Be- 
ing confessedly little more than a selection and republication of what 
was most popular before, and embracing with some improvements 
almost ali that was judged to be valuable in the printipal treatises 
with which it came into competition, Murray’s duodecimo grammar 
was early and largely patronised both in England and in this coun 
try. ‘The abridgment for the use of young learners, was also fa- 
vorably received by the public; and these two works have Tong 
been, in the United States, the most popular text-books for the 
study of the construction of our language, and for the aid of those 
who teach ‘the art of speaking and writing with propriety.’” His 
octavo grammar is but little more than a reprint, in a larger type, 
of the duodecimo grammar, together with his Exercises and Key. 
The demand for this publication has been comparatively small ; and 
it is chiefly to the others, that the author owes his popularity as a 
grammarian, : 

Murray was undoubtedly a very intelligent, benevolent, and 
worthy man ; to whose various labors in the compilation of books, our 
schools aré under many obligations. Of the profits of his publica- 
tions, it is said thathe did not himself partake. He appears to have 
been uninfluenced by interested motives, and ra to have 
written with the hope of promoting, not merely the interests of 
learning, but also those of piety and virtue. The great respecta- 
bility of his private character is universally acknowledged ; and all 
ee that has been published of his personal history, is caledlated to im- 

~* press the mind with a favorable opinion of his disposition and in- 
__ tentions. But I have here to speak of him-as a grammarian and 
author. And let me not be suspected of any improper motive, or 
of any disrespect to his memory, if, for the credit of an important 
branch of learning, I make it appear that the real history of Eng- 


lish Grammar reflects less honour upon the name of Murray than 
many have been led to suppose. 


63 


+ 
Sid 
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From a very minute, extensive, and laborious examination of the 
works of the Endlish Grammarians, both ancient,and modern, pur- 
sued for the sake of knowing the history of what is studied and 
taught under the name of grammar, I haye been brought to somie- 
thing more than a suspicion, that neither the nature of Murray’s 
grammatical authorship, nor the secret of his great success, has 
been well understood, even by those who are most interested in the 
cause of education. It can never be favorable to learning, thatthe 
opinions of teachers respecting their manuals of instruction, should 
be such‘as are inconsistent with a thorough knowledge of their ori- 
gin and character. I shall, therefore, in these strictures, first offer 
a few#facts aiid’ remarks upon the two heads just mentioned, and 
then proceed to point out, as a specimen, some of the particular 
errors and defects which appear in Murray’s grammars ; and which 
have, for the most part, escaped the notice of all those who have 
undertaken to improve them. But, that my general views in rela- 
tion to a grammarian’s duties, may first be clearly understood, I 
beg leave to present, without argument, the following preliminary 
propositions : | 

~ .Preciminary Propositions. 


wetwer we ccs 


Soh etiam tx 


Arai 


grammar freed from errors and defects, and embracing:a 

ete code of definitions and illustrations, rules and exercises, 

is of primary importance to every student, and a great aid to teach- 

ers; yet, it is possible that many may have derived no inconsidera- 
ble benefit from a book that is neither accurate nor complete. 

2. That it is ndbithe business of the grammarian to give law to 
language, but to teach it, agreeably to the best usage ; thatthe ulti- 
mate principle by which he must be governed, and with which his 
instructions must always accord, ig)that species of custom which 
critics denominate good use—that is, present, reputable, general usé; 
and that this principle, which is equally opposed to fantastic inno- 
vation, and to a pertinacious adherence to the quaint peculiarities 
of ancient usage, is the only proper standard of grammatical purity. 

3. That z is an obvious difference and a necessary distinction 
between originality of style and innovation in doctrine—between a 
due regard to the opinions of others and an actual usurpation of 
their text ; that as any grammatical doctrine without the requisite 
authority is destitute of support, so any grammatical authorship with- 
out the requisite originality is destitute of merit; and that, whatev- 
er may be the value of any compilation or abridgment of grammar, 
the honors and profits of literaryJabor are but ill bestowed, when 
conferred on the compiler or “abridger who dexterously takes the 
double advantage, of disposing of his rivals, and of supplying at the 


1.. That, as thig'Seience can never be properly taught without a 
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his own lack of skill, by rendering the learning and tal- 

others tributary to his own success and popularity. 

hat, while the nature of this theme precludes invention, fan- 
cy, and speculation, it demands an extent of learning, a degree of 
sid, a diligence of research, and an accuracy of observation, which . 
have never yet been brought to bear upon it; for, to those gram- ? 
marians who were best qualified to treat it, the subject could offer %§ 
no adequate motive for such an appropriation of their time and la- 
bor as was necessary for its proper and full elucidation. 

5, That, as grammar is a practical art, with the principles of 
which almost every person is more or less acquainted, it may fairly 
be expected that a book written professedly on the subject shall ex- 
hibit satisfactory evidence of the writer’s skill ; or at least be free Si 
from such errors as an ordinary observer might easily turn to the ae 
great discredit of the performance. 

6. That all science is laid in the nature of things) and he only 

who seeks it there can rightly guide others in’ the paths of knowl- ° 

: edge ; that he alone can know whether the instructions of others 5 

es are right or wrong, who is capable of a judgment, independent of 
theirs ; yet that, in the very elements of learminggmeve many false 
or faulty explanations been copied, and copied from one treatise to sa 
another, till grammar has become the most ungrammatical of the & a 4 


f. sciences. 
ty" ‘ 7. That as inour knowledge of grammar, so in our manuals fort "y 
teaching it, there is room for great and perhaps indefinite im- f 


provement ; -but he who makes a new grammar does nothing for 
the advancement of learning, unless his performance excel all ear- 
lier ones designed for the same purpose—and?Mothing for his own 
honor, “unless such excellence result from the exercise of his own 
ingenuity and taste. 

8. That the best method Pperching grammar is that which ear- 
ly unites the practice with the theory and rules of the art—the plain 
didactic method of definition and example, rule and praxis; and 
that this is the method most productive of improvement in the | 
learner, though still susceptible of improvement in itself ; while the 
various inventions of our modern simplifiers and contrivers of new e 
theories, for the purpose of teaching grammar, but serve to divert 
attention from that process of instruction which experience has 
shown to be essentially the easiest, the shortesty.and the best. 


NATURE OF MURRAY’S AUTHORSHIP. 





Having stated these propositions, most or all of which I presume 
the intelligent reader will readily admit to be true, I shall now 
candidly examine the nature of that authorship by virtue of which 
Murray has been placed in the foremost rank of English gram- 


? 
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marians, and suggest some of the probable causes of his great and 
unexpected success. ae 
The introduction, or preface, to Murray’s duodecimo grammar, 
(his first and most useful work on this subject,) is dated, “ Hold- 
gate, near York, 1795.” His second edition, “‘ enlarged and im- 
7; proved,’ was published in York, England, 1796. Having compar- 
‘ ed this early edition with the work as it now stands, I have noticed 
that his‘alterations were both frequent and great. Here is proof 
that the writer himself was not well satisfied with his earlier, per- 
formance ; seeing he was induced to make many changes not only 
» in its phraseology, but also in its fundamental doctrines. It is 
certain and eyident that he entered upon his task with a very in- 
sufficient preparation. In his biography, which was commenced 
by himself and completed by one of his most partial friends, we are 
3 told, that grammar did not particularly engage his attention, until a 
:, short time before the publication of his first work on that subject ;’ 
that ‘his grammar,’ as it appeared in the first Editon, was com- 


ness, which for several weeks stopped the progress of the works ;” 

and that’‘ the Biercises and Key. were also,completed in about a 

year.’ : 

From the very first sélitence of his book, it appears that he en- 
te d but low and most erroneous idea of the duties of 

5 oe rt of character in which he was about to come before 


e. pleted in rather less than a year—though he had af intervening ill- 


@ the public. He improperly imagined, as many others have done, 
that ‘ little can be expected’ from a modern grammarian, or (as 
he chose to express_it) ‘from a mew compilation, besides a care- 
ful selection of the Most useful: matter, and some degreé of im- 
provement in the modes of adapting it to the understanding, and 
the gradual progress of learners.’ _As if, to be master of his own 
art—to think and write well hina were no part of a gramma- 
rian’s business! And again, as if the jewels of scholarship, thus 
carefully ‘selected, could need a burnish or.a foil from other hands 
than those which fashioned them! 

Murray’s g@neral idea of the doctrines of grammar was judicious. 
He attemptedpo broad innovation on what had been previously 
(faught 5 for heyhad neither the vanity to suppose he could give 
currency to novelties, nor the folly to waste his time in labors 
utterly nugatory? By turning his own abilities to their best account, 
he seems to have done much to promote and facilitate the study of 
our language. But his notion of grammatical authorship cuts off 
froni it all pretence to literary merit, for the sake of doing good ; 
and, ‘taken in any other sense.than as a forced apology for his own 
assumptions, his language on this point is highly injurious towards 
the very authors whom he copied. If none of our older grammars 


+. 
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disprove his position, it is time to have a new one that will; for, 
to expect the highest excellence in a grammar from any mar. who 
cannot treat the subject in a style at once original and pure, is ab- 
,  surd, He says, ‘ The greatest part of an English grammar must 
_» gmecessarily be a compilation ;’ and adds, with reference to his own, 
» ‘originality belongs to but a small portion of it. ‘This'T have ac- 
“"|giowledged ; and I trust this acknowledgement will prdtec: me 
from all attacks, grounded on any supposed unjust and irregular 
ee (The Friend, vol. iii. p. 34. ) , 
foregoing extract is from a letter addressed by Murrzy, in 
1811, to his American publishers, on the subject of Dr. Welster’s, » 
complaints against him. When these complaints were renewed by - 
Webster, in the prefatory remarks accompanying the gramme? pre- 
fixed to his great quarto dictionary, the letter was published by the 
friends of Murray in an article designed no less to eulogise him and his 


works, than to repel, what is there called the doctor’s ‘¥ attack 
upon his memory.’ After introducing the letter, the writer thus 
ni concludes his remarks: ‘ No further yindication of the characterof 


Lindley Murray, from the charge of immorality thus peévishly pre- 
ferred against him, will, I trust, be deemed necessaty. His exem- 
i» plary diffidence of his own merits ought to have protected him from 
all attack.’ “> , an 
~ True modesty is always amiable ; but diffidence ‘Of one’$ own. 
% merits is no certain sign of true desert; nor, if it were, is it @asy’ 
to conceive upon what principle it ought to profect a man 
from such correction as his errors may deserve. How far Mur- 
ray was ditfident of his own merits, asa grammarian, is,. however, 
a doubtful question. It is pretty evident that his estimate of them 
was very far short of that to which his friends would persuade the 
public ; and, in a case of this kind, how can they iow of 


that of which he was very distrugiful? Are authors to under- 
value their performances through diffidence? Or is Mugray him- < 
selfto be disbelieved, that the extravagant praises bestowed upon 


him may be justified? He knew,’ and confessed, that for the sci- 
ence of grammar he had done little more than tiiiscribe from 
a some of its earlier writers what he judged to be ‘ the, most useful 
® « matter.’ In doing this, he omitted all names, even"such a$-were » 
scrupulously inserted by the authors from whom the work is chiefly 
copied. ‘There is scarcely an example in the whole book; which 
bears with it any other authority than thatwf the compiler himself. 
I do not say that he either sought popularity at the expense of 
others, or meant to propose himself as sufficient authority for every- 
thing which he might choose to teach as grammar; but, without 
disrespect towards those who thus éxalt himytI*do conceive that a 
better example of ‘ candor and liberality towards rival authors,’ as 
a 
* 
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well as of ‘ diffidence of their own merits,’ has been set by those 
grammarians who have carefully barred the way to such an in- 
ference. 

It is really remarkable to find an author and his admirers so 
much at variance as are Murray and his friends, in relation to the, . 
merits of the authorship of his grammar. And yet, under what , 
circumstances could men have stronger desires to seem agreed?’ 
They, on the one side, claim for him the highest degree of merit.as 
a grammarian ; and, in the language of the Imperial Review of 
1805, continue to applaud him, as ‘ the ingenious author of the 
best English grammar, beyond ,all comparison,*that has yet ap- 
‘peared.’ He, on the contrary, to avert the charge of plagiarism, , 
disclaims almost everything in which any degree of literary merit 
consists ; supposes it impossible to write an English. grammar 
the greater part of which is not a compilation; acknowledges that 
originality belongs to but a small portion of his@wh ; persuades 
himself that it is s@arcely necessary to tell w 3 he took any 
partof the rest; trusts that, such a general acknowledgment will 
satisfy evém a plundered rival ; and being, as we are told ‘ con- 
tented with theygreat respectability of his private character and)’ 
station, is satisfied with being’ yseful,as an author.’ In this most 
singular strife, the} voic@Mof* thé diffident compiler)is overborne. 

, The trumpetiof fame has drowned it. His liberal authorship is 
.' @profitable im trade, and interest has power to swell and prolong 
» its praises. ee how can it be argued that Murray, through mod- 

“ esty, undervalued his grammatical labors? He might well be ex- 
cused, if their success with the public had led him to overrate them. 

In the advertisement to his ninth edition, he says, ‘ he has, perhaps, 

done all that could reasonably be expected in a work of this na- 

ture. Of Bs matter let the reader judge, when these remarks 


are ended. ge 
Revisep EpitionS or Murray. 


In an Psion of Murray’s gtammar issued twenty years ago, I 

.y., find a cautiop,to the public by Collins and Co., his American 
7)” correspondents and publishers, loudly complaining ‘ that spurious 
editions of the work had been published at Boston, Philadelphia, 
*Hartford, and Worcester, with alterations of the original text, by 
the handsgof, American teachers, who, it is said, had obtained 
copy-rights, to secure to themselves an emolument arising from an 
exclusive sale.’ In this article, it is stated, ‘that the whole of 
these mutilated editions have been seen and examined by Lindley 
Murray himself, and that they have met with his decided disappro- 
bation. Every rae mind,’ continue these gentlemen, ‘ will 
agree with him, that** the rights of living authors, and the interests 


ot, . 
* 


a 





‘ 
> 
; 


.°» The turpitude of the bookmaking towhich he here alludes, none 
,» will deny. And, unfortunately for the science, to this species of 


_aseribed to him 


., has suffered more than this, from ‘the want of a propef regard to > 
the rights of authorship, and from the sucé@8s of publications, which 
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of science and literature, demand the abolition of this ungenerous 
practice.” ’ Here we have the opinion and feelings of Murray in 
relation to the free use which certain pretenders to grammar have 
‘made of their predecessors’ labors.’ 


injustice every ingenious and able grammarian seems to be pecu- 
liarly exposed ; because the absurd notion has been held up, that 
his theme admits of little or no originality. But how can the man, 
who, in his own writings, repeatedly inculcates this idea,‘and who 
even relies upon the avowal of it for the protection of his honor,, 4 ss 
convince us that Ae has suffered much from such injustice? | It is .. 
indeed true, that Murray’s grammar, on account of its popularity, 
has been copied, abridged, and metamorphosed more than any 
other ; and true, also, that many doctrines at variance withhis own, 
and many definitions and rules which he never saw, have been » 

of various modifications which have been made : 
of his books. ave even seen in»a single publication, of ‘this * & 
kind—a professed abridgment of MUrray’s grammar—@ hundred ‘ 
passages written originally by miyself. No branch of Yearning 


3 
exhibited no proof of the writer’s diligence or critical skill. No s 
man can, with little learning, or little labor, produce a Hew gram- © 
mar of our language not greatly inferior to several that are now @ 
extant. Yet, it would be desirable to have one far better than any 
that has yet appeared. But what motive shall excite a man ‘to 
long continued diligence, where success is so precarious, and ‘ae 
where the praise of his ingenuity and the reward of his labor may © 
be usurped without disgrace to the plagiarist ? 

uffderstanding 


It appears in favor of Murray, that he had a good . 
with some, though not all, of the living authors whose pitng contrib- « 
uted to the materials of his publications. Dr. Blair, fr6m whose 
Lectures he derived nearly all that‘is contained in his appendix of 
sixty pages, and Walker the lexicographer, from w Rhyming \, 


Dictionary he appears to have copied his rules for spelling, are said 
by his publishers to have been‘ among those who have thé most » 
warmly recommended the work.’ These gentlemen were certainly 
not displeased to have been quoted by him; for®hef@ was no 
rivalry. But is it not strange that Murraysshould seem not to dis- 
cern, that the same use of the writings of others, which might be 
unobjectionable or well-pleasing where there were no clashing # 
interests, might well meet with ‘decided disapprobation’ wherethe 
parties stood in the relation of rival grammar ? In what manner 

the complaints of Dr. Webster were met, we have in part 


% 
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Another quotation from Murray’s explanatory letter to his publish- 
ers, will further illustrate it: ‘In my account of the definite and 
indefinite tenses (at pp. 69, 70, of your edition) Ihave given two 
pages, which are chiefly (not wholly) taken from Webster. But I 
have acknowledged whence I had them, and this is a mark of re- 
spect. He does not, therefore, ner can he complain af this quota- 
tion.’ The writer here reckonedupon a forbearance which his 
Jearned. rival afterwards thought himself under no obligation to 

“show. Upon whose magnanimity the circumstance most reflects, 
I shall not undertake to determine. 

In one of the recommendations published with Murray’s gram- 
matical works, it is said,‘ they have nearly superseded everything 
else of the kind, by concentrating the remarks of the best authors 
on the sulject.’ Now the chief, if not the only grammars which 
were largely copied by Murray, and which have been consequently 
nearly superseded by his, are Lowth’s and Priestley’s: The former 
furnished the general scheme, and a large portionof the main text 
of the work. ‘The latter supplied no small number of the. notes 
which are found under the rules of syntax. The other writers to 
whomthe compiler was particularly indebted, were not authors of 
schogl grammars, (except Webster,) nor have their treatises been 
superseded by his. With several of the best English grammars 
published previously io his own, Murray appears to have been totally 

qqunacquainted. Had he read more, and copied less, he might have 
# been a much, greater grammarian. Whoever hopes to treat such 
* a subject well, must first examine extensively what others have 
published upon it, and then write in a style of hisown. To read 
and be informed, is to make a proper use of books for the advance- 
ment of learning ; but to assume to be an author by inditing mere 
commonplace and stolen criticisms, is equally beneath the ambition 

of a scholar and the honesty of a man. 


How far Murray’s view of this matter is worthy of a grammarian, 
how far his‘own manner of writing commends him as such, how far, 
by the excellence of his performance, he was‘ entitled to the grati- 
tude of every friend of English literature,’ and how far his success 
has answered to his merits, are questions of which every reader 

* will form his own opinions, according to the degree of his own 
knowledge, orhe nature of the evidence on which he relies. 
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Arr. Il. Princretes anp Metuons or INTELLECTUAL 
InstrUcTION, as ExuisireD IN THE ExercisEs 
or Youne CHILDREN. 


In a former number of the Annals, remarks were made on the 
principles and methods of Intellectual Instruction, and an attempt 
was made to render them tangible by the exhibition of examples 
and results—the productions of children trained in this manner. 
The following are additional specimens of various kinds. 


5. The exercise of the pupil’s judgment in reference to books 
is a valuable means of calling forth this faculty, at the same time 
that it gives the teacher an opportunity of ascertaining his character 
and views. ‘The following are examples of the views of children, 
in regard to the writings of Miss Edgeworth. 


Original views regarding Miss Edgeworth’s Writings. 


No. 1, I think Miss Edgeworth writes very amusing, instructive, and 
entertaining stories. She has a genius for making stories, and she teach- 
es us something by them. She writes stories about real things; and she 
does not use her imagination to frighten people. She does not make peo- 
ple believe things that are not true. I understand all of her works that I. 
have read, and like them very much. She makes her stories true to na-~ 
ture and life; and this makes them so interesting. She does not write 
about ghosts, hobgoblins, and those imaginary things that were never seen 
nor heard of. I think she is a very good woman. 

No. 2. I think Miss Edgeworth writes very good books, and she teaches 
us.as much by them as she could in anyother way. All her books are in- 
teresting to me; but ‘ Tales of Fashionable Life’ and those stories, I did 
not understand. All the stories she writes are of real things ; not of fairies, 
ghosts, and things that never were. I think she must knowthe French 
and other languages. And I think she must have been taught well, or she 
could not have written so well; and, altogether, I think that she is a 
good woman. 


6. The writing of paraphrases is a very useful means of exercis- 
ing a pupil in the selection and discrimination of terms; and the 
following specimen will show that it is practicable. 

Paraphrase of ‘ Children should remember their Creator,’ (Ecclesiastes 


xii.) based on the following lines, from ‘Worcester’s Third Book for 
Reading and Spelling ;—’ 


ORIGINAL. PARAPHRASE. 
Tn life’s glad morn, when hopes beat high, In life’s glad morning when we have great hope, 
And nought but joy pervades thy breast; And nothing but joy spreads over thy bosom 
When pleasure sparkles in thine eye, When your eye sparkles with pleasure, 
And every scene is gayly dressed; - And all nature is beautiful ;— 
64 
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When glows thy cheek with healthful bloom When thy cheek looks healthy and blooming, 
And intact are near, thy joys to share; And when friends are near to 5 aa us; 
Whose love provides thy Cate home, When love furnishes thy happy e, 
And makes thee free from every care j— And you have no care;— 
While youth and all its joys so bright, While early life, and all its joys so pleasant, 
O’er life reflect a cheering ray, ‘ Over life send back a pleasant ray ; 
Ere age arrives, and sorrow’s blight oe » Before age arrives, and sorrow 
Sweeps all thy cherished hopes away ;— ~~ Sweeps all our hopes away ;— 
Remember Him, whose sov’reign power Remember Him whose great power 
Life, health, and friends, and home bestows, Gives you all that you have; 
Whose care sustains thee every hour, Whose care keeps thee every hour, 
And shields thee from a thousand woes. And preserves you from a great many evils; 
Remember Him, whose boundless love Remember Him whose love is not fixeds 
Secures the blessings you possess, Who secures your blessings to you, 
And richer blessings from above, And superior blessings from above, 


To all who seek and trust his grace. To all who seek and put confidence in Hm. 





Remember thy Creator now ; Remember your Maker now ; 
Give Him the morning of thy days, Give Him thy early life, 
And early at His footstool bow, And early at His footstool pray, 


His love demands thy noblest praise. His love deserves thy best praise. 









So shall thy life His mercies bless, So shall thy existence return His mercies, 


Though earthly pleasures fade away ; Though earthly pleasures are not eternal, 
Though earthly cares and sorrows press, And thongh sorrow press, 
Gop is thine all-sufficient stay. Gop ia lasting and eternal. 





7 The repetition, in his own language, of facts which he has 
heard or read, calls into action.the pupil’s powers of attention and 
memory, in reference to facts and statements, as well as words. 
The following biography presents facts which may interest the read- 
er, no less than the mode in which they are presented. 


Original Biography of Pestalozzi. 


Pestalozzi’s father and mother were from Italy. They went to Switz- 
erland. His father died when he was a little boy. Pestalozzi had very 
strong feelings, but little judgment. The boys at school used to call 
him Harry Oddity. They loved him very much, and he loved them, and 
was willing to bear little burdens for them when they wanted him to. 
Once there was an earthquake in Switzerland, and the boys and girls were 
frightened at the shaking of the school house, and ran down stairs. The 
teacher ran too, and pushed some of the scholars down. When the earth- 
quake was over, the teachers wanted some of the boys to go and get the 
books ; all the boys were afraid but Pestalozzi; he went and got the books 
by himself. 

After a while Pestalozzi studied to be a minister. His friends wanted 
him to be a minister, and he wished to be one too; but when he tried to 
preach, he did not preach well, and he gave it up, and studied law. He 
was not much interested in this study, and soon gave this up likewise. 
He became interested in poor children, and burnt all he had written on 
law, and bound himself an apprentice to a farmer with whom he staid long 
enough to learn farming. He then bought some land, and built. a house 
upon it. He married a woman who was very rich, and had an excellent 
character. He called his farm Newhof, and he there taught peor children. 

When he found poor orphan children, he would take them home and 
teach them. He also clothed and fed them, and spent so much money 
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upon them, that at last he became poor himself, and had to leave his farm. 
He wrote juvenile books while at Newhof ; but they were not well under- 
stood by the people. 

The government, seeing what he wanted to do, invited him to teach a 
school for poor children at Stantz. The French had burnt many of the 
buildings at Stantz. In one of the stone buildings he was to have his 
school, but in this only one room was finished ; the others were used by the 
masons and carpenters. This room Pestalozzi used in the day time for 
the school room, and at night as a sleeping room. A great many children 
came to his school, and some of them were very wicked and obstinate, 
Some of them were beggars. 

Pestalozzi did not punish the children severely ; but, when there was an 
obstinate child, he showed it that he could be decided if he chose. He 
taught the children chiefly by talking with them. He slept with them, 
eat with them, and sometimes walked with them. 

Some of the children’s parents sent them to get clothes, and when Pes- 
talozzi had furnished them with these, they would take them away from 
the school. Every Sunday the children’s relations would come and talk 
with them, and leave them cross and unhappy often. But still Pestalozzi 
determined to go on. He made the bad children good; and they all loved 
him. But the war came, and he was forced to give up his school at Stantz. 
He went among the Alps, and looked about him for a place to live. Here 
he met a friend who encouraged him in his trials ; and he afterwards went 
back to Stantz, but he did not succeed in his school. 

His friends next invited him to Burgdorf, to keep school there. While 
there, many came to see his school. He had written some books, which 
made people acquainted with his plans. There was one man by the name 
of Niederer who afterwards taught school with him. At first he had 
twenty-five scholars ; and the next year he had thirty-six. He did not get 
enough money tosupport himself. So he went and lived with Fellenberg ; 
but with him he did not succeed. 

He next went to Yverdun, and established a school in an old castle there. 
This place he thought would suit him. It was near the lake of Neuf- 
chatel. Here he had a hundred and eighty children. They lived with 
him, and his wife helped him in their instruction and care. 

In the morning half an hour before six, a signal was given for them to 
rise. They had half an hour to get ready for school. At six they went 
to morning prayers. After these they had their first lesson, and then went 
to breakfast. At eight they had another lesson. They studied a little, 
and then played, and then studied again. 

Pestalozzi was not orderly himself, but he taught his scholars to be so. 
He was not very attentive to his dress. 

In summer, the boys bathed in the lake, and in winter they skated on it. 
In bad weather they played in a hall which he had fitted up for them. 
Mrs. Pestalozzi died first, and Pestalozzi had a monument built over her 
tomb in the garden, where he used often to walk during the latter part of 
his life.. He died at Brugg in 1827. 


Reflection. 1 think that Pestalozzi was determined to do good, and was very 
generous, His plan of teaching was a good one. 


8. It is also desirable that the imagination should be occasionally 
tasked, and the allegory which follows, will prove that it may be 
done successfully. 
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Original Aliegory. 
x isa hillcalled experience. Many people are going up this hill. 
On the top of it is a temple, called the temple of truth. There are a great 
many stones on the side of the hill, and, if the people do not take care, 
they fall down and hurt themselves, which makes most of them more ¢are- 
ful afterwards. On the side of the hill there are also fruit trees, bearing 
good fruit of all kinds, but if the people are not careful, they make them- 
selves sick by eating it, and must take medicine, or they become more and 
more sick. 

Some people observe all that happens to them as they go up this hill, but 
others do not mind atall. There are houses by the wayside for the re- 
ception of the travellers. Some of these cavellers are not often hurt, 
while others are frequently. The temple of truth is not very hard to reach, 
and the travellers can go to it or not, just as they please, for they are not 
compelled to go. 

Two men set out to ascend the hill. The name of one was Observa- 
tion, and that of the other Inattention. Observation looked at everything 
near him as he went up the hill; and when he became sick, he thought of 
the fruit which had made him sick, and was careful not to eat too much of 
it, and make himself sick again. Inattention, when sick, thought of nothing 
but of being well again, and when he got well, eat again; and when he 
hurt himself he got up again and ran on, without minding what hurt him, 

As Observation was going up the hill, he fell in company with Altention, 
and they walked on together and soon became friends. Inattention pre- 
ferred to walk alone. As he was going on his way, he came to a river, 
by the way-side, and, not knowing how to swim, he jumped into it, without 
thought, and was near being drowned; when Observation and Attention 
arriving at the place, pulled him out, and saved his life. The three per- 
sons then went on together. They soon came to another river, and Inat- 
tention, regardless of the danger which he had just escaped, and of the 
advice of his fellow travellers, would go into it, and was drowned, although 
they tried to save him. Sc the friends went on without him, and after 
many years travelling, they arrived at the temple of truth on the top of the 
hill, and were rewarded for their perseverance and care ; while Inattention 
was punished for his negligence and obstinacy. 





9. Exercises in the discrimination of Synonymes, as exhibited in 
the following specimen, is an important means of cultivating accu- 
racy in receiving and communicating ideas. 

Discrimination. 
No. 1. Courage, to bear things that are coming. 


Fortitude, to bear the present pain without complaining. 
Resolution, to bear little things. 


Audacity, sauciness. 
Effrontery, face to face. 
Hardihood, _ without feeling. 


Boldness, daring. 
Strenuous, when you will have it so. 
Bold, to dare. 

No. 2. Courage, to be ready to meet. 
Fortitude, to bear. 


Resolution, to determine. 
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Audacity, to be saucy. 
Effrontery, to stare. 
Hardihood, to have no feeling. 
Boldness, to be brave. 


Strenuous, I am strenuously sure. 
Bold, brave. 


How courageous that man is. 

How much fortitude that woman has. 
What a resolute man. 

You audacious fellow. 


10. The analysis of sentences, by classing the words they contain, 
as in the following example, is a useful exercise. 


Analysis. 


Frank who had seen the little boy to whom the garden belonged, 
weeding the beds in the garden, said to his mother ; ‘ Mamma, I should like 
to try to weed some of the borders in your garden, as that little boy weeds 
the beds in his grandmother’s garden.’ 


No, 1. Sensible Objects. Relative Objects. Actions. 


bee-hive. mamma. seen. 
beds. mother. weeding. 
garden. who. said. 
borders. whom. like. 
boy. his. weed. 


No. 2. 1. Class. 2. Class. $. Class. 4. Class. 5. Class. 6. Class. 
Sensual. Relative. Abstract. Personal. Kind. Substitute. 


bee-hive. mamma. borders. boy. little. who. 
mother. morning. Frank. whose. 
grandmother, whom. 
his. 


11. It is also useful to call on the pupil occasionally, for his own 
thoughts on the objects around him, and if they are not profound, 
the exercise will at least enable the teacher to cultivate accuracy in 
observation and comparison. 


Thoughts on Winter. 


The trees look beautiful when covered with snow and ice. The 
pines are partly green, and partly white, being covered on one side with 
snow. The snow when it descends looks beautiful. Everything is white. 
It makes me feel unpleasantly when I think of the pleasant views of sum- 
mer, and I do not like the thoughts of parting with summer, because win- 
ter is cold and unpleasant. The roofs of the houses look pretty, because they 
are white. At first, Iam pleased with the snow, but I soon get tired of 
it, and wish for spring; green is prettier than white.—It is very pleasant 
to sit around the fire of a winter’s evening, and read and talk. Winter is 
a season of comfort; and summer of joy. 
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Intellectual Instruction. (Nov. 1/05, 
12. To call occasionally for the pupil’s estimate of his own charac- 
l lead him to self-observation, and at the same time, will 
ve the instructor an opportunity of correcting and aiding.. his 
judgment. The following is a specimen of such an exercise) 2 


Self Estimation. 


I have not so many superstitions as I once had. Know more about 
the mind. Mind my conscience better than I used to do. Know how to 
make myself happy, and govern myself better. Knowhow to express. my 
thoughts, and to think better thanT used todo. My imagination and rea- 


.sonare improved. Got more strength of mind. Know how to use my 
Piderty better ; and to make determinations to be good. Like my intellect. 


Got more patience and perseverance. Got more character. 


13. The following example of Induction will show the method 
and the advantages of the exercise. 


Induction. 


Pascal went to acake-shop, and cheated the cake-seller—he next 
got in debt—then he stole—then he denied that he stole to keep the steal- 
ing a secret—then he fell into bad company, and gambled; and, at last, 
murdered his father. 


Progress of wickedness. 


. Cheating. 
Debt. 

. Stealing. 

. Lying. 

. Intemperance. 
* Gambling. 

7. Murdering. 


Conclusion. We begin to be bad; by little and little, we grow more 
and mure so, till, at last, we become very wicked. 


oe SOE re 
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It will be perceived that in all these exercises, the great objects 
are to call the pupil into action, and thus to develope his faculties 
—to compel him to possess himself of the ideas presented to him, by 
expressing them in his own language,—and to give the instructor an 
opportunity of ascertaining fully his. progress, and the effect of in- 
struction upon him. ‘The.importance of these objects will be gen- 
erally admitted; and the methods described, have been found 
among the most effectual for promoting them. 



















1832.] Improved Alphabet. 


Arr. Iii—Improvep ALPHABET. 


x aug request we insert the following article as a supplement to the 
mn the Alphabet in our Number for July. Circumstances which it is 
not necessary to detail, prevented the publication of that in a form which would 
give a fair view of the author's scheme.] 


For the Annals of Education. 


The Alphabet proposed in the Annals for July, seems somewhat 
confused and chaotic. ‘The form below is that which I intended to 
give it, upon its meeting the public eye ; except that I now intermin-~ 
gre vowels and consonants, in order to give a bird’s-eye view of my 
plan. 


Ist. 
Qd. 
3d. 
Ath. 
5th. 
6th. 
7th. 
Sth. 
Oth. 
10th. 
11th. 
12th. 
13th. 
14th. 
15th. 
16th. 
17th. 
18th. 
19th. 


a-h* 20th. 
a-t QIst. 
d-we 22d. 
wh-d-t 23d. 
24th. 
ke or kay 25th. 
26th. 
th-éy or téte 27th. 
met 28th. 
mar-i-ne 29th. 
pit 30th. 
3ist, 
gay 32d. 
he 33d. 
t-i-me 34th. 
35th. 
36th. 
37th. 
38th. 


en (ng) 
o-we 


folks 


es (esh) 


ti (chee-se) 
chi (thee) 
ti (the-me) 
00ze 

pull 

mu-te 

=p 


ye 


Ss = tomes s tee mewn => —C =I O> Qa Ov BC > pw ~ 
NIN< <«ceEes sitgQir = Manm TO XO 


Zi (az-ure) 


The reader will find this alphabet sufficiently exact, and as simple 
as the variety of our sounds admits. I fear the apparent want of sim- 
plicity in the former article may have prevented a candid considera- 
tion of the general subject. This I solicit. Puito-Capmus,. 


* The name of a vowel is the vowel itself. To prevent misa : 
is gi i : ; reh 
word is given, in which the sound intended ealiare The pB stn t come tie 
omitted, except where a new name or letter is proposed. 
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572 Village Lyceum. [Nov. 1 & 15, 
Arr. IV.—Vittace Lyceums. 


Willy frequently y expressed our conviction of the importance of Lyceums as 
places of education—and Of clued at a period of life when no pr a 8 
can be enjoyed—as schools of mutual instruction, where the members of 8am. 
Taunity may aid each other by efforts in communicating knowledge which will 
‘be the best meang of iaatoring themselves. We. present our readers with re- 
marks extracted from the Family Lyceum, on the erection of buildings for Village 
yeems, and have procured, Wy permission of Mr. Holbrook, a stereotype copy 
of the plan prepared by him. We hope some of our readers may be induced to 
attempt something of the kind, if not yet attempted, in their place of residence. 


CU 
The tet is a plan of a 
illage ceum, representin 
=: is the first ded secon LA ¢ $ 
‘stories. 


First floor. : 
On the first or lower floor, is 





‘the Hall, (H) or public lecture 


room, th ry (L d 
metunktas 










































































Second floor. 

On the second floor are two 
Class rooms ( C. R.) two Recita- 
tion rooms, ( R. R. )and a Closet, 
( C) for depositing such appar- 
atus, books, &c., as may be need- 
ed from time to time, in the up- 
per rooms. 
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‘Suppose that a circuit teacher should spend half a day in giving instruc- 
tion to a Lyceum, and especially in aiding the members to instruct each other. 
The first exercise might be a lecture on Astronomy, Geology, Geography, Geom- 
etry, Grammar, Arithmetic, or any other useful subject, to both sexes, and all 
c and ages, who might be disposed to hear it. After this general lecture, 

ceum might be dispersed irto the several rooms, according to their classes, 
and pursue on | subjects as they —— severally think most expedient. Thus, 
Writing, Composition, Geometry, and Arithmetic, might be going on at the same 
time in the different rooms, the teacher having a general oversight of the whole. 

Suppose that fifty-two half days in a year for ten years be spent in that way by 
a young lady or gentleman, commencing at ten years of age, and who can doubt, 
but that in nine cases out of ten, they would procure a far better education than 
we could in three years at an academy, at one quarter of the expense ? 

moment’s examination must convince any one, that there is not a town or 
village in the United States, where a commodious Lyceum building would not be 
good property. In our older settlements they are important, and easily procur- 
ed; in newly settled countries, they are nearly indispensable, as some places for 
education and for religious worship are necessary, and as it is difficult at the out- 
set to procure all the public buildings which might be desirable. 

A Lyceum would not only furnish accommodations for a system of circuit 
teaching, to be given once in one or two weeks, but it might be used fora daily 
school, and for religious worship on the Sabbath ; and through most of the west- 
ern states, furnish better accommodations than are at present provided. 

It may be asked, how these Lyceums can be erected? To this qnestion the an- 
swer is short.—Let fifty persons each take a share of twenty five dollars ; or a small- 
er number take fifty shares of twenty-five dollars each, and it would raise $1250, 
which, ina large majority of cases, would be sufficient. In the most newly set- 
tled places, where it might be difficult to raise even that sum in money, the labor, 
timber, and other stock contributed by the citizens, might answer as a substitute. 
In one way or another, such a building may be procured without inconvenience 
in each of the five thousand towns in the northern states, and one at least in eve 


county in all the statesat the west and south. And however it may be procured, 
the history of every ere anay | since the first city was built, proves, that it would 


be for the pecuniary, no less than the intellectual and moral prosperity of those 
who might provide it for themselves and their posterity.’ 





Arr. V.—Practicat Lesson. 
OBJECTS. 


Let us examine the rule which we have been using. Of what is it made? 
‘Of wood.’ Of what kind of wood? ‘I donot know.’ Itis cherry. ‘Is it 
the same kind of cherry that grows in the garden?’ No, it is another species, 
sometimes called wild cherry, which grows much taller, and is much more 
straight. Do you know how it gets into thisshape? ‘No.’ Then I will tell 

ou. 
7 The tree is cut down, and the trunk or large straight part cut off, and car- 
ried to a mill, where it is sawed into boards, of various thickness, from half an 
inch to an inch thick. Before you learned how much an inch was, you would 
not have understood what I am now saying, because you did not know what an 
ineh was; but now you know what 1 mean. Mention something as thick asa 
cherry board which is an inch thick. ‘The wafer box.’ Very well. This rule 
itself is now less than half an inch thick, but it is impossible to tell how thick 
the board was from which it was made. Cherry boards are used fora great 
many purposes, and are sawed into various lengths accordingly. The leaf of 
this table is made of cherry boards, and my book case is of cherry. The boards 
are made smooth by cutting them with a sharp instrument fixed into a block of 
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wood. The block of wood with the sharp knife in it, called a plane, or jointer, 
is shoved swiftly over the board, and this cuts off the rough parts and makes it 
smooth. Then they often make tables, and book cases, and other furniture still 
smoother, by putting a kind of transparent paint on them, which is ealled varnish. 
Sometimes, too, they are waxed. This rule was made of a small piece of cherr 
board, sawed, and split down to about this size, after which it was made smoo 
bya plane. It was then marked off into inches, as you see. ' 

‘ But are not boards made of other trees besides cherry?’ Oh yes, of many 
others. With how many trees are you acquainted? ‘ With oak, and chestnut, 
and maple, and birch and pine,and walnut.’ Can you think of no more? Try. 
You have seen apple trees. ‘Yes; and pear trees, and peach trees, and plum 
and mulberry trees?’ Come let us walk into the fields and groves, and see what 
trees we can find. 

There is a beautiful tree. Do you know what is the name of it? ‘ Maple. 
But what little tree is this, with these red berries on it?’ It is sumach; but 
we usually call such small trees shrubs. Gooseberry and currant bushes are 
shrubs. ‘Are the little fruit trees, in father’s nursery, shrubs?’ No, those are 
more properly young trees; because they will become great if they are suffered 
to live and grow. But currant bushes and sumach bushes never grow much 
larger than those which you have seen, if they become ever so old. Besides, 
they cannot make boards of such little shrubs and trees. ‘ But why could they 
not they r=.ke little boards of little trees, just as well as to make great boards of 
great trees ?’ That is a very proper question, and | am glad you are learning to 
think for yourself. Perhaps it is possible to build mills which would saw such 
little trees, but they could not be sawed by the mills used at present. The 
boards, however, would be worth but litle, if they could be sawed; so that 
it is never done. What tree is that? ‘I do notknow.’ It is pine. Observe 


the leaves ; how singular their structure! You had better pick a few of the 


leaves, and carry them home with you; and do the same with every new tree or 
shrub we find. 

What tree 1s that >—That ?—That, with those prickly burrs on it? And what's 
this? ‘Is it not chestnut? The bark looks like chestnut.’ Do the leaves? 


“Oh, no.’ Well, pick one of the leaves, and observe it closely. Put it with the 
‘rest which you have collected, and remember what kind of trees has such 


leaves on it. ‘ What is it, if itis not chestnut?’ Butternut. Do you not see 
butternuts among the leaves? ‘ Here are a few; I wonder I did not see them 
before. Here is another pine tree. And another. Whatis that; it looks some- 
what like pine?’ Hemlock. ‘ Will hemlock make boards?’ Yes. 

We will examine this tree on the right. Do you know what wood it is ? 
‘Birch.’ Very well. How large do you think it is in diameter. ‘1 do not 
know, for we have no foot rule here.’ True, but how much do you judge it to 
be? ‘A foot.’ Yes, I think it is; perhaps rather more. Now if it is a foot in di- 
ameter, how many feet will it be in circumference? ‘Three.’ How large is 
that small oak tree in circumference? ‘ Probably about a foot anda halt.’ hat 
then is its diameter? ‘Half a foot.’ How many inches in half a foot? How 
many ina foot? How many in a foot and a half? How many in three feet? ‘I 
cannot tell. Do you know?’ Thirty-six. In what part of that tree is the 
diameter greatest? ‘At the bottom.’ Where smallest—I mean what part of the 
body or trunk is smallest? What has a tree besides a trunk? ‘ Limbs, leaves, 
and sometimes fruit?’ Has it roots? Do trees ever have flowers on them? 
What is on the outside of the body? ‘Bark.’ What isthere in the inside? In 
what part of a tree is the sap? 

We will now return to the school room, where you may write down on the 
slate, the names of all the trees we have seen in our walk. When you cannot 
think of the names which are new to you, look at the leaves which you have, 
and then, perhaps you can. I shall be glad to look at your list to-morrow. 
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Sunpay Scuoot Teacwer’s Convention. 


This Convention assembled, according to appointment, at the city of New 
York, on the 3d of October, at 10 o’clock, A, M. Mr. William A. Tomlin- 
son, was appointed Chairman, and Mr. Wm. H. Byron, Secretary to the 
Convention. 

On examination it was found that there were present 203 delegates 
from the different States. 

Me convention was then organised by the election of the following 
officers, , 

President, Hon. Tuetopore Fretinenvursen, of New Jersey. Vice 
Presidents. Ma. Witutam A. Tomuinson, of New York, and Gey. Wi1- 
1am WicuiaMs, of Connecticut, Secretaries. Dr. D. M. Reese, andJames 
B. Brinsmave, of New York. 

In the course of the session 15 other delegates took their seats. Letters 
were received from Gov. Vroom of New Jersey, and thé Hon. John C. 
Smith of Connecticut expressing their regret on account of absence. Com- 
munications were also received from the Sunday School Union of Cinein- 
nati and from various other associations, as well as from individuals. 

The.Committee appointed at the meeting of teachers in Philadelphi 
in May last, made a Report from which we collect the following facts am 
suggestions. 

The seventy-eight interrogatories, in regard to the appropriate charac- 
ter of Sunday schools, their organization, discipline, visitation, mode of 
Instruction, books used, libraries, and other means of success, superintend- 
ents &c, which had been agreed on at Philadelphia, (May 23d) had been 
printed, and distributed to 2,500 persons or societies, in 24 states and 3 
territories ; and answers had been received from 20 states. The answers 
were generally interesting, and some of them embodied much valuable in- 
formation. 

It appears that the children belonging to Sunday Schools are generally 
between the ages of eight and twelve years. Few have yet heen estab- 
lished, especially for infants and adults. In the country, the schools are 
generally suspended during the winter. Six pupils are regarded as a suita- 
ble number for a class, where teachers of a proper character can be had ; 
but itis thought better to have many scholars under one efficient teacher, 
than to divide them among several who are indifferent. It appears to be 
the universal opinion of teachers, that each class should have but a single 
instructor and aschool but one superintendent. The sentiment is also uni- 
versal, that Sunday School scholars become the most efficient, punc- 
tual, and devoted teachers. Larger and more healthful school rooms are 
recommended. A proper space for 100 persons to occupy two hours, is a 
room 30 feet square and 10 feethigh. The arrangement of the seats for 
classes is often inconvenient. 

The majority of Sabbath Schools have but one sessiona day, of from 
one to two hours each; but many meet twice (before both morning and 
afternoon services) and occupy from two and a half to four hours a day. 
The reports received by the Committe contained many intelligent and 
useful remarks on the propriety of having but one session a day. 
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® Order is commonly secured by the personal vigilance of the superintend- 
ent anf@ teachers, and by incessant endeavors to make the lesson interest- 
ing. Only one solitary school is mentioned as resorting to corporeal cor- 
‘rection. ‘The example of the teacher is, generally, regarded as the best in- 
citement to diligence and regularity on the part of the scholars. The 
old method of giving out tickets as rewards is usually given up. Most 
teachers disapprove of any other reward than the approbation of teachers. 

Some think that books adapted to the wants and capacity of the child may 

occasionally be given out astrewards. 

There is a universal complaint that the usual church services are not 
adapted to,the young, though it is on the whole thought best that they 
should attend church, and sit with their parents or teachers. But separate 

es, at least occasionally, are also recommended. 

Visiting, the pupils in any manner or form, appears to be almost wholly 

Sheglected. 4 committee of teachers sometimes visits their families, quar- 
terly. 

In ard to the modes of instruction adopted, teachers do not place 
theif reliance so exclusively on the mere recitation of the lesson as form- 
erly. “The pupils are reasoned with, and are encouraged to express their 
sentiments, and to ask questions. A few teachers use maps. Others 
complain that they cannot procure them. In the infant school classes 
th arc connected with some Sunday Schools, the children are taught 
Palphabet and reading from blocks and cards. A few teachers adopt 

the plan of illustrating the divine wisdom and goodness by facts drawn 

from natural science, and a wish is expressed by many, that a manual 
might be prepared for this purpose. On the direct study of history, natu- 
ral philosophy, and other studies, not directly connected with the Bible, 
there isa great diversity ofsentiment. A majority, however, are against it. 

In regard to catechisms containing the views of any particular denomi- 
nations, there is a prevailing opinion that they ought not to be used in 
schools which, like Sunday Schools, are open to al] denominations ; and 

, bevy the peculiar views of each sect should be taught the children else- 
where. 

On the subject of libraries much is said in the report. few, if any, 
schools are without them, and they are, generally, selected with special 
reference to religious improvement. Fiction is generally disapproved, un- 
less the circumstances narrated are perfectly natural—such as do, or may 
happen. The most acceptable books to Sunday Schools are biography 
and history. The subjects of biography should be often selected from 
the class to which the generality of the scholars belong. In connection 
with this subject, one striking and important fact appears, viz. that the 
books which the children take home are usually read with eagerness and 
evident profit by the older members of the family. This seems to show 
that they are adapted to the wants of adult classes, and perhaps better than 
to those which are younger. 

In a few Sunday Schools there are libraries for the special use of the 
teachers. In others, religious periodicals are taken for the use of teach- 
ers. It is remarked that Sunday Schools are rarely mentioned from the 
pulpit or prayed for publicly, or in the domestic circle ; and this is thought 
a very great obstacle to their usefulness. 

In general, little attention is paid to the cultivation of music. Associa- 
tions of teachers for the purpose of mutual improvement in this art, and 
the employment of a teacher by the congregation, are recommended. A 
majority are in favor of having Sabbath School children accustomed to 
contribute for benevolent purposes, although others object to it. 
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In addition to the report, the Committee themselves recommended to the » 
Convention the consideration of the following subjects. # 

‘Frequency and length of session of Sunday-schools. 

‘Importance, modes and effects of visiting. 

‘Teachers’ prayer meetings. 

‘ Mutual instruction of teachers and preparation for the duties of the 
school. 

‘Plans of training scholars to become teachers. 

‘Means of retaining elder scholars. 

‘Personal habits of teachers in their influence on scholars. 

* The influence of a superintendent on the character and prosperity of 
a Sunday-school. , 

The Commitsee also recommend, that special committees be appointed 
to make a full report to a future convention on the following subjects 

‘1. Sunday-infant schools. a 

‘2. The organization and discipline of Sunday-schools. @& ; 

‘3. Plans of instituting and sustaining schools, including modes of .ob- 
taining and visiting scholars. F 

‘4. PJans of instruction for schools. ; 

‘5. Libraries. 

‘6. Bible classes and elder scholars. - 

‘7. Duties of superintendents and teachers. de 

‘8. Organization of county and other unions. ; 

‘9. On the answers to the interrogatories issued for the Conve 
with power to digest and publish at their discretion. 

The Convention continued in session about three days, amd then ad- 
journed to meet again in Philadelphia on the 22nd of May, 1833, 
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Sr. Lawrence Country Association. 


We have met with no effort for the promotion of education which has interested 
us more deeply, than that of the association of St. Lawrence County, in the State 
of New York. Unknown, and distant from the boasted ‘ centres of light_and in- 
fluence ’ as this county is, we have found in few individuals larger and deeper 
views in regard to improvements in education, than in the founders of this associ- 
ation, They are views based upon personal experience, and upon extensive obser- 
vation and inquiry. They are eminently practical, and animated by a zeal, which, 
we are persuaded, will not tire. As one of the first steps, the association ¢m- 
ployed an intelligent and devoted agent, the Rev. Mr. Southworth, to visit schools 
anid the friends of education in New England. We find the result of their inqui- 
ries and plans, in the following articles of their Constitution, which we should have 
published earlier, had we felt ourselves at liberty to doso. We need scarcely add 
that they have our warmest wishes for their success. Would that every county 
would imitate their example. 

‘II. The object of this association shall be the advancement and securing of the best 
means for the universal diffusion of knowledge in the circle within its influence, 
whether by the circulation of Periodicals, the establishment of Libraries, the en- 
couragement of Infant schools, and of the best qualified Teachers of common and 
select schools, and of a more general and diligent improvement of the advantages 
for education furnished by our academies, and especially by means of manual 
labor connected with the prosecution of an education. 

III. A primary end of this Association shall be to bring the advantages of an 
Infant school to every infant child which can be benefited by this institution, and 
of a manual labor institution to every child and youth who has the ability and de- 
sire to procure an education, to be qualified for a Teacher of schools, or employed 
in husbandry, or the arts or manufactures of our land.’ 
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a ‘Lave (Summary. 

This recent institution was founded by the benevolence of a merchant of the 

West, whose name it bears, prompted by the feeling that he was bound to use a 

of the property he had acquired in doing good. It is intended to comprise a 

iterary and theological department, entirely distinct from each other; and is ex- 

pected to be in full operation the present season. The prospectus, describes the 
arrangements as follows. , 

The Literary Department is designed to furnish young men with a thoroug®, 

assical education ; and is to be conducted at present by four professors,— 

nguages of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy—of Chemistry—and of mor- 
al Sc d Belleslettres. It embraces a pre Grammar school. 9 
‘the T eological Department (connected with the hig ian Church there 
professors; Dr. L. Beecher, of Theology ; Rev. T.J, , of Frank- 
"Pennsylvania, of church history, and the Rev. Calvin By Stowe, of Dart- 
; uth College, of Biblical literature. gee teen 
The institugion is located in a high and healthy situation, within two miles of 
incinnati, Which must be fegarded, for the present, as the centre of the basin 
°. ississippi. Funds have been given at the East to secure the support of the 
, and the patrons of the institutions at the West have made subscriptions 
for urchase of afarm, and the erection of two college buildings (now nearly 
completed) and two houses for professors. 
The board is $40 per year of 40 weeks—room rent, fuel, lights, and washing 
In the theological department, tuition is gratuitous. , the literary de- 
nt, it is twenty dollars a year. 

expenses may be diminished or entirely paid by manual labor on the 
arm. Several ofthe students have not only paid the current charges, but have 
» provided themselves with clothing by laborswhich did not interfere with the 
pursuit of their studies, but we presume thig-was accomplished in part by teach- 
ing ,.We rejoice at this feature of the: Lane. Seminary, and at the new 

forded of its value. When will it be universally felt that a cultivated 

mind is doubly valuable when connected with a vigorous and well trained body ; 

and ially, that in the sacred office, it is ofthe greatest moment that the spirit 

oeld not be weighed down by the feebleness, or led astray by the influence, of 
the matter in which it is enveloped, as it has been in countless instances ? 

2 . The. importance of manual labor is ably vindicated in this pamphlet, and we re- 

7” ‘gret that we have only room to insert the following remarks on its consistency 
with a thorough course of study. 

€The impression has unhappily gone forth, to some extent, that it is a part of 
manual labor system of instruction, to lower the standard of education—to short- 
en the course of study in proportion to the time employed in labor. No impres- 
sion is more opposed to fact in reference to this institution, and it is believed in 
reference to others, also, of a similar character. While no efforts are spared to 
secure some ol the best talent for instruction, in our country, it will be a first 
principle in both departments of this institution, instead of depressing, to raise the 
standard of literary and theological attainment—to furnish an education adapted 
to the age and land of professional improvementof the secular professions. Spe- 
cial efforts will be made in this institution to raise the standard of ministerial 
qualification—to raise up young men who shall be respected for their acquisitions, 
as well as revered for their piety. 

Especially are such men needed in the new-settled parts of our country, where 
the foundations of churches are to be laid for future generations; where the 
champions of infidelity and error are to be met and vanquished ; where the most 
powerful and discriminating minds are to be brought under the influence of truth ; 
and where schools, academies, colleges, and theological seminaries, are to be 
raised up, and sustained, in no small degree, by the influence of an able and 
faithful ministry.’ 

The winter term of this institution commences November Ist, and a vacation 
of three months is allowed from December Ist, to those who wish to devote them- 
selyes to schools or other employments to procure the means of support, 
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Want or, Tracuens. 


We have received numerous a ms for Teachers in schools, espedjally aM” 
the manual labor plan, to which we- not replied, because we were unable to 
give any 4 pine and we did not wish to subject the writers to farther 
postage. It will not, we fear, be consistent with other duties to attempt this 
species of correspondence ; but it is probable that particular descriptions for the 
advertising columns, addressed to the publisher, might call forth the necessary 
information. 









New Scnootr ror TEacHeERrs. 


A new school for teachers has been established in Rutland county, in Ver* 
mont, It is under the patronage of a board of officers appointed by the Ru 
county Lyceum, and will be another testimony to the usefulness of these pop 
institutions. It is to be opened on the 11th of November—Expenses are stated at, 
$2 per term : Board is $1,25 per week. We are gratified at the evidence 4 










creasing interest on the subject of seminar es for teachers. It is the only jay to\ 
provide our schools with competent teachers. ae # 
es SE ed 
NOTICES. 


Popular Exercises in English composition, by R. G. Parker, Principal of 
the Franklin Grammar School. ‘Ordo et modus omnia brew 
reddunt.’ Boston: Lincoln and Edmands, 1832. pp. 108. 2h 


We cannotsay more of this work than that it adopts the exercises and the or- 
der which Nature dictates, in teaching the manner of connecting and using words, 
It is, in fact, a practical Grammar, which calls the pupil to observe and recollect 
how words are used, and thus discover rules, which are often neither understood 
or remembered, when they are learned by rote. 

The author commences by directing the pupil to write sentences includin 
particular words, then phrases; and next to supply blanks in phrases wi 
the appropriate words. Transpositions, variations, and translations, are then re- 
quired to correspond in form to a given model sentence. Definitions by cireum- 
locution—analysis and synthesis of sentences—derivation—are next attended to, 
and the pupil is led on by easy steps to every form of speech, and every variety of 
rhetorical figure. It is singularly correspondent to an article begun some time 
since, and continued in the present number of this work, which contains speci- 
mens ofthe performances of children in these various ways. It is precisely the, 
plan (presented systematically) which is adopted in teaching the deaf and dumb 
the use of language, and whose success is so astonishing to all who see it. We 
have seen no Sak, which seems to us so useful as a guide to the teacher; and an 
aid to the pupil. 











Peter Parley’s method of telling about the history of the world to chil- 
dren. Hartford: F. J. Huntington, 1832. pp. 144. 


Another member of a family of books so well known, will be understood from 
its name. The style and manner are those of Peter Parley. The history com- 
mences with the landing of the pilgrims; and more than half the book is occu- 
pied with the early history of the respective states of our country. The child is 
then led to Canada on one side, and to Mexico and South America, on the other ; 
and in a manner similar to that adopted in the ‘ First Steps to Geography,’ is 
carried back to the old continent and its early history. Instruction is certainly 
combined with amusement in this,as in other books of Parley ; and it has the 
defects common to the family. They are certainly in advance of most other 
books for children in many points, while in others, there is great need of correction. 
We cannot pass unnoticed the unnecessary violations of truth (such as ‘I have 
been in Egypt myself’) which we think it is always unhappy to mingle with his- 
torical records, in books for children. The engravings are numerous, and gen- 
erally, well selected 
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ractical Penmanship ; ‘being 
» ~ System. By B. F. Foster. 
O. Steele. Albany. pp. 112. 


a 
We have regretted to learn that Foster's Carstairian system of Penmanship has 
_ ©” not met with +the success it deserved. We presume it was owing to the fact that 
the suthosadigranied to circulate his own work ; an attempt which we believe, has 
generally , and must fail, from the fact that no man can devote the time and 
effort (even if he have the talent and habits) necessary to both occupations. We 
gratulate the author that it is now in the hands of an enterprising bookseller, 
ope he will receive an adequate remuneratioa for his labors. We cannot 
press our opinion of his work than in the following remarks published in 
lich many of our readers have not seen. 























jopment of. the Carstairian 
bd by twenty-four Engravings. 
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“The system of writing, of which this book presents us an account, has excited 
great attention in England and France. It has received testimonials of approba- 
tion from public bodies, criti¢s, and individuals even of royal blood ; and if this 
not enough, it has unequivocal stamp of intrinsic value furnished 
by @ multitude of imitatio me, perhaps, involving improvements) under va- 
rious james. That which was recently most popular in Paris, was called the 
» " ~— * Amertean System,’ which was very gravely traced to the inventive genius of the 


enew world. : 

The aes Rante principle of thjs system is to transfer to writing the free 
ovement’ ofMesign. For this purpose, the pupil is first taught to form letters 
the moyement of the arm, without any sustaining point; and to secure 
tied, so as to be incapable of motion, and the arm is not al- 
: ' table. As soon as the perfect command of the arm is acquired 

manner, the learner is allowed to rest the part near the elbow on the 
and taught to use the fore arm. His fingers are then untied, and he 
ved to avail himself of their movements in rendering his letters more ac- 
‘or delicate in their forms. He acquires in this mode a freedom and com- 
hand, which we question whether any other system can produce. The 

2 Of this power, must then b® made as usual, by carefully observing and 
g the forms of letters, and adding by degrees the ornaments of penman- 







































~ Werejoice at the appearance of this system in this country—in part as it relieves 
us from a responsibility we had imposed on ourselves to find some person capa- 
Bie of this task, to whom we might commt the most recent account of it, which 
‘we procured for this purpose. Our satisfactior does not arise merely from the 
hope that it will be a means of impsoving the state of chirography. 
ms he editor of: this work can recommend it from personal experience as produc- 
‘tive of more important benefits. The mechanical labor of writing was formerly 
so great, as to exhaustithe body, before the mind was weary, and often produced a 
pain in the chest. During a residence in London, ‘he took twelve lessons from 
able assistant of Carstairs. This was not sufficient to fix the habit of the 
' H€w movements, or to change his hand materially, without subsequent practice, 
which his circumstances rendered impracticable ; but it did enable him to write 
with a pone and comfort which he never did before ; and he has since rarely 
felt that bodily fatigue consequent upon it, which was formerly the uniform result. 
So far as he has been able to examine the work, it seems to contain a faithful 
and clear account of the system, well executed plates, and ample directions. He 
finds, however, one important exception. ‘ 

The great source of the advantage which he derived from the Carstairian sys- 
tem, was in the position he was led to adopt, and which he. has uniformly practised 
in connection with this-method, Instead of ‘supporting the body on the left 
arm, (p. 47,) he has found it essential to sit perfectly erect, and to transfer alliex- 
ertion to the arm, moving it to the right and left, without suffering the body to 

partake in any degree of its motion. “He avoids the evil of ‘ leaning too heavily 
on the right arm,’ by the very simple and obvious expedient of using a table so 
low as to be on a level with the elbow when he sits erect, or writing on a portfolio 
resting on the lap, and sustained by the left hand, never allowing himself to stoop 
forward : and he finds even this last method far less fatiguing than the old one.’ 
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Arr. I.—Critican Osservations on Murray’s Grammars. 


By Gootp Brown. 

Principal of an English and Classical Academy in New York, and Author of the 

Institutes of English Grammar, the First Lines of English Grammar, &c. 
(Continued from page 564.) 

Ir is said, in a receat eulogium on Murray, ‘ those who would ap- 
preciate the value of his labors, as a grammarian, must take a compre- 
hensive view of his science, as he found it, and as he left it’ (7 
Friend, vol. IIL. p. 33.) This I have endeavored to do. And my 
present purpose is, to lay before my readers a few facts which have, 
perhaps, been too much overlooked in the valuation which some have 
made. 

We have seen that when Murray was accused of plagiarism by Web- 
ster, he trusted to have fairly protected himself from the renewal of any 
such charge, by the general acknowledgement which he had made, 
that his work was professedly a compilation, and that originality be- 
longed to but asmall portion of it. I do not shake the ground of this 
trust, toshow that any charge of such a nature could be sustained 
against him. His apology, if any one will have-it so, may still be held 
as valid protection from all that he feared when he framed it. So let 
it be. But if so it is, how can Murray have done much for the sci- 
ence of grammar? And how can the value of his labors have been 
modestly appreciated by those who have bestowed upon him the high- 
est praise of grammatical authorship? Or how can this forced and 
tardy recognition of his obligations to his predecessors, be now as- 
cribed to an extreme of modesty—to. ‘ his exemplary diffidence of his 
own merits ?’? ‘The acknowledgement on which he thus relies, does 
not appear to have been made, till his grammar had gone through sey- 
eral editions. It was then inserted in his preface, in the following 
plausible, but rather sophistical terms : 

‘In a work which professes itself to be a compilation, and which, 
from the nature and design of it, must consist chiefly of materials se- 
lected from the writings of others, it is scarcely necessary to apologise 
for the use which the Compiler has made of his predecessors’ labors ; 
or for omitting to insert their names. From the alterations which 
have been frequently made in the sentiments and the language, to 
suit the connection, and to adapt them to the particular purposes for 
which they are introduced ; and, in many instances, from the uncer- 
tainty to whom the passages originally belonged, the insertion 
of names could seldom be made with propriety. Batif this could 
have been generally done, a work of this nature would derive no ad- 
vantage from it, equal to the inconvenience of crowding the pages 
with arepetition of names and references. It is, however, proper to 
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acknowledge, in general terms, that the authors to whom the gram- 

ical «part of this compilation is principally indebted for its mate- 
rials, are Harris, Johnson, Lowth, Priestly, Beattie, Sheridan, Walk- 
er, and Coote. The rules and observations respecting perspicuity, 
&c. are chiefly extracted from the writings of Blair and Campbell.’— 
(Murray's Grammar, p. 5.) 

It is here stiggested that Murray’s Grammar is a compilation; and 
go far forth as it is so, the merit or demerit of its authorship 
belongs not to him, but to others. For we can find no difficul- 
ty"in admitting, that acompilation, ‘from the nature and design of it, 
must consist chiefly ’—nay, wholly , ‘ of materials selected from the 
writings of others.’ But what able grammarian would ever, willingly, 
throw himself upon the horns of such a dilemma as this? Is it not 
evident, that for the ‘ nature and design ’ of a book, whatever they may 
be, the author alone is answerable? But the nature and design of 
@rammar are no less repugnant to the strain of the foregoing apology, 
than to the vast number of errors and defects which were overlooked 
by Murray, in his work of compilation. It is the express purpose of 
this practical science, to enable a man to write well himself. And it is 
not true, that a good grammar must needs be, in any great degree, if at 
all, a compilation. Originality is as much to be expected in a work 
ofthis kind, asin a new map or chart. A delineation from new sur- 
veys is not the less original, because the same region had been sketch- 
ed before. And how can he be the ablest of surveyors, who, through 
lack of skill or industry, does little more than transcribe the field-notes 
and’ copy the projections of his predecessors ? How can we account 
it a mark of ‘ candor ,’ when such a one tells us, in order to protect his 
honor, that ‘it is scarcely necessary to apologise for the use which he 
has made of his predecessors’ labors, or for omitting to mention their 
names?’ How can we yield assent when such a one tells us, ‘ he has 
perhaps, done all that could reasonably be expected in a work of this 
nature ?’ Shall we take for granted ail that this clever man says, merely 
because we know he was disinterested, and because we believe it was 
his wish and intention, todo good? Shall we shut our eyes to the er- 
rors of his performance, and accede to everything which may be said 
in its praise, merely because there is a general disposition to do so? 

A literary journal of recent date, contains an article favorable to 
Murray, in which the acknowledgement quoted above, was accompa- 
nied with the following statement and opinion :—‘ His grammar was 
originally compiled for the use of a few teachers in a neighboring 
school ; and he scarcely considered it as entitling him to a higher 
rank than that of a mere compiler ; and the general acknowledge- 
ment thus made in the preface, was all that was required, or that 
could fairly be asked by the most scrupulous.’ (The Friend, vol. III. 
p. 33.) Supposing that he himself best knew how much and to 
whom he was indebted, I have not ventured, in my remarks upon his 
acknowledgement, to suggest that, for the immunity which he wished 
to secure, any further concession was required ; but when his claims 
to great merit as an author have been urged by his friends, I cou!d 
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not but regard it as very unfortunate for their argument, that he iad 
thought it necessary to acknowledge so much. 

To many, however, the inquiry which I have thus far pursued, uidy 
have seemed of very little importance. The history of English Gram- 
mar, though absolutely necessary to any just appreciation of the rela- 
tive merits of our grammarians, has hitherto engaged but very little at- 
tention, and is consequently almost wholly unknown even to the learn- 
ed. The subject, with reference to the preparation of school manuals, 
has never been deemed worthy of much investigation. Hence, upon 
no common branch of learning, has the public mind been more abused 
by hasty and worthless bookmaking, than upon this. 

I have suggested that, in originality and critical skill, Murray fell 
far below most of the authors to whom he confesses ‘ the grammatical 
part of his compilation is principally indebted for its materials.’ But I 
do not say, that, for the purpose of school instruction, his grammars 
are not, on the whole, better than most, or even all, that preceded 
them. 'Togrant them this superiority, is, however, to yield them lit- 
tle praise ; nor is it inconsistent with the idea that their publication was 
even reprehensible. Was Murray displeased with the use which other 
men had made of his selection, merely because none of them had 
made any ‘ degree of improvement in the mode of adapting it to the 
understanding, and the gradual progress of learners?’ Had there 
been, among the many pretended improvements of this system, some 
grammar really preferable to his, would he have exempted it from the 
censure which he pronounced on all those which he saw? It would 
have been as unreasonable and foolish to expect this from the abused 
compiler, as to Jook for praiseworthy authorship in a work which 
could make no higher pretension. No man professing to have copied 
and improved Murray, can rationally, be supposed to have greatly 
excelled him; for to pretend to have produced an improved copy of a 
compilation, is to claim a sort of authorship even inferior to his, and 
utterly unworthy of any man who is able to prescribe and elucidate 
the principles of English grammar. 


It is very far from my intention, to set at nought, without discrim- 
ination, the works of allother English grammarians, or even to allege 
against any of them, anything which cannot easily be placed beyond 
dispute. They have had their use and their reward. The influence of 
some of them has been highly favorable to our literature ; and doubtless, 
our language is now both spoken and written more accurately than it 
was, before its grammar was taughtin our schools. Yet, taken upon 
their own ground, and tried by their own principles, this class of writers 
are chargeable with many faults. Something has been done ; but that 
man must be very ignorant of the subject, who imagined that all has 
been effected ‘that could reasonably be expected’ of an able and 
industrious grammarian. Certain it is, that there is yet need enough 
of a grammar more complete and more accurate than either Murray’s 
or any of the compends of it; for it might easily be shown that al- 
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“every rule laid down in the book for the observance of the learn- 

we atedly violated by the hand of the master; nor is there 

ng all those who have since abridged or modified the work, an 

abler grammarian than he who compiled it. Itis curious to observe 

101 frequently even gross and palpable blunders, committed by 

Murray or his predecessors, have escaped the notice of all these sec- 
ond-hand grammarians. 

All praise of excellence must needs be comparative, because the 
thing itself is so. Toexcelin grammar, is but to know better than oth- 
ers wherein grammatical excellence consists. Hence, there is no fixed 
point of perfection beyond which such learning may not be carried. 
The limit to improvement is not so much in the nature of the sub- 
ject, as in the powers of the mind, and the inducements to exert them 
upon a theme so humble and so uninviting. ‘ A whole life,’ says Dr. 
Johnson, ‘cannot be spent upon syntax and etymology, and evena 
whole life would not be sufficient.’ (Pref. to Dic.) Who then can 
be sv blinded and prejudiced as to suppose, in the face of such 
facts as I have exhibited, that either in the publications of Murray, or 
among the still hastier modifications of them by other hands, we have 
any such work as deserves to be made a permanent standard of in- 
struction in English grammar? 

But Murray’s grammatical works, being at once extolled in the Re- 
views, and made common stock in trade—being published both in 
England and in America by booksellers of the most extensive corres- 
pondence, and highly commended even by those who were most in- 
terested in the sale of them—have been eminently successful with the 
public ; and, in the opinion of the world, success 1s the strongest proof 
of merit. Nor has the force ofthis argument been overlooked by 
those who have written in aid of his popularity. It is the strong 

int in most of the commendations which have been bestowed upon 

urray as a grammarian. His American publishers printed with 
the work in 1812, an advertisement, from which I extract the follow- 
ing paragraph :— 

‘In consequence of the merits of the Grammar, as it came in purity 
from the pen of the author, about fifty thousand copies of the Abridg- 
ment, and thirty-five thousand of the Large Grammar, are sold an- 
nually. The former, in the short period of eleven years, has passed 
through twenty-one editions in England, and perhaps twice that num- 
ber in America ; the latter, twenty editions in England, and about 
thirty in America. Murray’s Grammar is adopted in nearly all the 
colleges and other seminaries of education, in both countries, as THE 
sTANDARD. Every English critic and reviewer who has mentioned 
it, has represented it as the bestextant. Is it a light matter for Amer- 
ican teachers to alter such a work ?’ 

A recent eulogist of Murray computes that ‘ at least five millions 
of copies of his various school-books have been printed;’ particularly 
commends him for his ‘candor and liberality towards rival authors,’ 
avers that ‘he went on, examining and correcting his grammar, 
through all its forty editions, till he brought it to a degree of perfec- 
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tion which will render it as permanent as the English language itself ;’ 
censures (and not without reason) the ‘presumption’ of those ‘ super- 

ficial critics’ who have attempted to amend the work, and to usurp 

his honors ; and, regarding the compiler’s confession oi #8 indebted- 

ness to others, but as a mark of ‘ his exemplary diffidence of his own 

merits,’ adds, (in very bad English,) ‘ Perhaps there never was an 

author whose success and fame were more unexpected by himself than 

Lindley Murray.” (The Friend; vol. iii. p. 33.) 

For the private virtues of Murray, I entertain as cordial a respect 
asany other man. Nothing is argued against these, even if it be 
proved that causes independent of literary merit have given him his 
great and unexpected fame asa grammarian. And it is not intend- 
ed by this exposition, to impute to him anything more or less than 
what his own words plainly imply; except those inaccuracies and de- 
ficiencies which still disgrace his work as a literary performance, and 
which, of course, he did not discover. He himself knew that he had 
not brought the book to such perfection as has been ascribed to it; 
for, by way of apology for his frequent alterations, he says, ‘ works of 
this nature admit of repeated improvements; and are, perhaps, never 
complete.’ 

It is not generally known to how great an extent this writer, in his 
different editions, varied his instructions in relation to some of the 
leading doctrines of English grammar. For instance: it was not fill 
after ‘an examination to which he was prompted by the extensive and 
increasing demand for the grammar,’ that he found out, ‘ that the 
nouns of our language are entitled to an objective case. He had 
before ascribed to them but two cases. Again: in his early editions, 
he taught that our verbs have, in the subjunctive mood, siz tenses, all 
differing in form from the indicative. He afterwards renounced this 
doctrine, and ran still more absurdly into another extreme; declering 
the subjunctive to be exactly like the indicative, except in the present 
tense, and yet that both the indicative and the potential ‘ may be turn- 
ed into the subjunctive’ by prefixing an if; thus giving us a scheme 
of conjugation, which at once confounds the moods by converting one 
into another, and overwhelms the learner by the multiplicity into 
which it runs. According to his present plan, an English verb, 
with a single conjunction, usually makes thirty, often makes sirty, 
and sometimes makes ninety different phrases, in the pluperfect tense 
of the subjunctive mood—a tense which most grammarians reject as 
needless ! 

There has been in the public mind so strong a prepossession in 
favor of the works of Murray, that many seem to suppose it can 
scarcely be possible for any man to make a better grammar than his, 
without being particularly indebted to him. My arguments are de- 
signed to show, on the contrary, not only that a better grammar is 
both possible and desirable, but that no man can be supposed to have 
produced it, who acknowledges himself under any such obligation. 

I shall now, in further confirmation of what has been broadly 
alleged, offer a few remarks on some of the principal faults of this 
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popular system of grammar. Andyimdoing this, I trust I shall show 
no disposition to overstep the bounds of fair criticism, or to construe 
into @ fault, anything which is not really objectionable. If there. are 
other grammars: which exhibit.the same errors and defects, let 
them abide the same censure. What I shall here notice will be but 
a small specimen. of those which are still found in the ‘ corrected and 
improved’ worksof Murray. It will be remembered, that upon the 
doctrines of this writer I have bestowed some general commendation ; 
but the manner in which those doctrines are delivered, appears to me 
to be utterly unworthy of any man professing to be a tolerable gram- 
marian. 


Particucak Derecrs. 


One of the greatest faults of this system of grammar is, that it is 
both miserably deficient in respect to definitions, and almost always 
inaccurate in those which are attempted. The importance of giving 
correct definitions to the terms of this art, has never been duly appre- 
ciated. ‘The shortest and most successful way of teaching the young 
mind to distinguish things according to their proper differences, and 
to name or describe them aright, is, to tell in direct terms what they 
severally are. Cicero intimates that all instruction appealing to rea- 
son ought to proceed in this manner. Omnis que a ratione suscipitur 
institutio, debet d definitione proficisct, ut intelligatur quid sit id de 


monly considered to be a fair inference, that he does not know. 
Will any grammarian say, ‘I know well enough what the thing is, 

©) but I cannot tell?’ Yet, judged by this common principle, the authors 
of our English grammars may be charged with great ignorance, or 
great indistinctness of apprehension, in relation to the things which 
constitute the very elements of the science which they profess to 
teach. 

Is it not a disgrace to a man of letters, to be unable to tell what a 
letter is? Yet, to say, with Lowth, Murray, and a hundred others, 
that ‘ A letter is the first principle, or least part, of a word,’ is to 
utter what is neither good English nor true doctrine. For, in this 
sentence, the two articles a and the are inconsistent with each other. 
The first letter of a word may be called the first principle, but no 
other can. ‘A letter’ is no particular letter, and therefore no partic- 

ular principle; and if we place it at the end of a word, it is the last 
principle of it, and not the first. A is a little word, but it here pro- 
duces a very great error in the expression. This might have been 
avoided by saying, ‘ Letters are the first principles, or least parts, cf 
words.’ But still the definition would not be true, nor would it 
answer the question, What is a letter? According to another errone- 
ous definition given by these same gentlemen, ‘words are articulate 
sounds, used by common consent, as signs of our ideas.’ But letters 
are no principles or parts of sounds at all, nor are they always prinei- 
ples or parts of words: we sometimes write what is not a word. The 
definitions are both false ; and, taken together, they involve the absur- 


quo disputetur. Ifa person cannot tell what a thing is, it is com- — 
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dity of dividing things acknowledged to be indivisible. In utter- 
ance, we cannot divide the consonants from their vowels; on 
“we'can. Hence, the least parts of written language are letters, but 
the'least parts of spoken language are syllables, and not letters. ~ 
“It is remarkable that, in their attempts to explain these prime ele- 
ments of grammar, these teachers overlook all written language ; 
whereas the very science itself took its origin, name, and nature, 
from the invention and practice of writifig, and has, consequently, no 
bearing upon any dialect which has not been written. ‘Their defini- 
tions absurdly resolve letters, vowels, consonants, syllables, and words, 
all into sounds ; as if none of these things had any existence on paper, 
or any significance to those who read in silence. Hence, their defini- 
tions of all these elements are palpably false. Indeed, I am safe in 
saying that there is scarcely a good definition in Murray’s whole 
system of grammar. 

Examples: ‘ A vowel is an articulate sound which can be perfectly 
uttered by itself’—‘ A consonant is an articulate sound which cannot 
be perfectly uttered without the aid of a vowel.’ Every letter is either 
a vowel or a consonant; hence, according to these definitions, all the 
letters are articulate sounds. And if so, what is a silent letter? It is 
a silent articulate sound! Again: ask the student of Murray ; What 
is a triphthong? He answers, ‘ A triphthong is the union of three vowels, 
pronounced in like manner !’ 

It is often much easier to make some loose observation upon what 
is meant by a particular word or term in science, than to frame a 
faultless definition of the thing to which the term applies. Because 
it is easier to refer to some of the relations, qualities, offices, or attri- 
butes of things, than to discern wherein their essence consists, so as 
to be able to tell directly and clearly what they are. Scientifie defini- 
tions are of things, and not of words, taken merely as words; and in 
the science of grammar, it is highly desirable that every explanation 
of this sort should be, as Quintilian would have it, ‘ lucida et succincta 
rei descriptio,’ a brief and clear description of the thing. In respect 
to form, it should be a direct answer to the question, What is such or 
such athing ? In respect to its extent, it must with equal exactness in- 
clude everything which comes under the name, and exclude every- 
thing which does not come underthe name. For, a perfect definition 
of anything or class of things, is such a description of it, as distin- 
guishes that entire thing or class from everything else in nature. 

Those persons who take everything upon trust, and who learn and 
teach mechanically, often become so habitually familiar with certain 
forms of expression, that, be their absurdity what it may, they can 

heither discover nor suspect any error in them. It is also very natu- 
fakveven for minds more independent and acute, to regard with some 
nce whatever was gravely impressed upon them in childhood. 
Hence, it is exceedingly important that all school books, even the 
most elementary, proceed from skilful hands; and that honest criti- 
cism be allowed to speak in plain language, till great success shall be 
awarded only to the labors of those men who know well what they 
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say. And yet, from these very causes, with others to which I have 

fore alluded, English grammar is still in its mfaney; and even 
bears, to the imagination of some, the appearance of a deformed and 
ugly dwarf among the liberal arts. Treatises are multiplied almost 
innumerably, but still the old errors survive. Names are rapidly add- 
ed to our list of authors, while little or nothing is done for the ‘sei- 
ence. I will not pretend to be acquainted “With every definition and 
rule which has been published on the subject, but if I do not mis- 
judge a service too humblefor boasting, I have myself framed a great- 
er number of new ones than all other English grammarians together. 
And not a few of them have, since their publication in 1823, been 
complimented to a place in other grammars than my own. ‘This is in 
good keeping with the authorship of which I have been speaking ; 
but, I ant constrained to say, it affords no proof that they were well 
written. If it did, the definitions and rules in Murray’s grammar 
must undoubtedly be thought the most correct that ever have been 
given: they have been more frequently copied than any others. But 
I have ventured to say of the former, there is scarcely a faultless one 
among them all; and this assertion must not be hazarded without 
proof. 

To exhibit here all Murray’s definitions, with criticisms upon them, 
would be impracticable. We must, therefore, be content to take a few 
asasample. And, that I may not be accused of an unfair selection, 
I will first take some of them in aseries. Let us therefore, consider, 
in their order, his definitions of the nine parts of speech ;—for, call- 
ing the participle a verb, he reduces the sorts of words to that number. 
And though not one of his nine definitions now stands as it did in his 
early editions, I think it may be said, that not one of them is now, if it 
ever has been, expressed grammatically. 

1. ‘An Article is a word prefized to substantives, to point them out, 
and to show how far their signification extends.’ This is obscure. 
In what manner, or in what respect, does an article point out sub- 
stantives? ‘To point them out as such, seems at first view to be the 
author’s meaning ; but he says soon after, ‘ A or an is used in a vague 
sense, to point out one single TH1NG of a kind ; as, give me a book.’ 
Now, to point out nouns among the parts of speech, and to point out 
particular things among others of the same kind, are very different 
matters ; and which of these is the purpose for which articles are 
used, according to Murray ? 

2. ‘A substantive or noun is the name of anything that exists, or 
of which we have any notion.’ According to his own syntax, this is 
Wrong; for he suggests, that when two or more relative clauses refer 
to the same antecedent, the same pronoun should be used in each. 
The rule is right ; and he should, therefore, have said, ‘ A substan- 
tive or noun is the name of anything which exists, or of which we 
have any notion.’ 

3. ‘An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, to express ds 
quality. Here we have the choice of two meanings, but neither of 
them is according to truth. It seems doubtful, whether ‘ its quality’ 
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is the adjective’s quality, or the»substantive’s ; but, in either sensé, 
the phrase is false ; for am adjective is added to a noun, not to express 
any quality either of the adjective or of the noun, but to express some 
quality of the thing signified by the noun. 

. 4, ‘A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, to avoid the too 
Srequent repetition of the same word.’ The latter part of this sen- 
tence is needless, and contains several errors. ‘The verb avoid is cer- 
tainly very ill-chosen ; the article the is,misemployed for a; and the 
phrase, ‘ the same word,’ may apply to the pronoun itself. In saying, ‘I 
came, J saw, J conquered,’ there is as frequent a repetition of the same 
word as in saying, ‘ Cesar came, Cesar saw, Cesar conquered. ‘ If 
the latter part of this definition must be retained, the whole should be 
written thus: ‘ A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, to pre- 
vent too frequent a repetition of ¢t.’ 

5. ‘A Verb is a word which signifies to be, to do, or te suffer.’ 

A verb may generally be distinguished by its making sense with 
any of the personal pronouns, or the word fo before it.’ It is confess- 
edly difficult to give a perfect definition of a verb ; and if, with Murray, 
we will have the participles to be verbs, there must be no small dif- 
ficulty in forming one that shall be tolerable. Against the foregoing 
old explanation, it may be objected, that the phrase to suffer, being 
now understood in a more limited sense than formerly, does not well 
express the nature or import ofa passive verb. Children cannot read- 
ily understand how everything that is in any way acted upon, 
may be said to suffer. ‘The note added by Murray would prove 
the participle not to be included in this part of speech, and thus con- 
tradict his scheme. It is alsoobjectionable in respect to its phrase- 
ology. ‘The phrase ‘ by its making sense,’ is bad English ; for ‘ its 
making’ supposes making to be a noun, and ‘ making sense’ supposes 
it to be an active participle. But Dr. Lowth says, ‘ Let it be either the 
one or the other, and abide by its own construction.’ Nay, the author 
himself, though he therein contradicts another note of his own, cau- 
tions the learner against treating words in ing, ‘as if they were 
of an amphibious species, partly nouns and partly verbs.’ 

6. * An Adverbis a part of speech joined to a verb, an adjective, and 
sometimes to another adverb, to express some quality or circumstance 
respecting it.’ ‘This definition contains many errors, some of which 
are gross blunders. 

First, if ‘ An adverb is a part of speech, any and every adverb is 

a part of speech ; then, how many parts of speech are there? Sec- 
ondly, the word ‘ joined,’ is not well chosen; for the adverb is very 
rarely joined to the word to which it relates. Thirdly, the word ‘ and’ 
should be or ; because no adverb is ever added to all these parts of 

speech at once. Fourthly, the word ‘ sometimes,’ should be omitted ; 

because it is needless, and is inconsistent with the only conjunction 
which* will make the definition true. Fifthly, the word ‘ quality’ 
is wrong ; for adverbs never express qualities as such. Sizthly, the 

‘ circumstances ’ which we express by adverbs never belong to the 

words, as this definition avers, but to the actions or qualities which the 
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words signify. Lastly, the pronoun ‘it,’ according to Murray’s second 
rule of syntax, ought to be them, and so it stands in his early editions. 
But if and be changed to or, (as I have said it should be,) the pro- 
noun i¢ will be right. 

7. ‘Prepositions serve to connect words with one another, and to 
show the relation between them.’ This is not a definition, as it ought 
to have been ; nor does it at all distinguish the preposition from the 
conjunction. .It does not reach the thing in question. Besides, it 
contains an actual solecism in the expression. The word ‘ between’ 
implies but two things ; and the phrase ‘ one another’ is not applica- 
ble where there are but two. It should be, ‘to connect words with 
each other, and toshow the relation between them ’—or else, ‘ to con- 
nect words with one another, and to show the relations among them.’ 
But the latter mode of expression would not apply to prepositions con- 
sidered severally, but only to the whole class. 

8. ‘A Conjunction is a part of speech that is chiefly used to con- 
nect sentences ; so as, out of two or more sentences, to make but 
one : it semetimes connects only words.’ Here are four lines, awk- 
wardly and loosely strung together; and all that is said in them 
might be expressed in a line and a half. But verbosity and want of 
unity are not the worst faults of the sentence. A conjunction is not 
a part of speech; because a conjunction is one conjunction, and a 
part of speech is a whole class or sort of words. A similar error was 
noticed in Murray’s definition of an adverb. 

9. ‘Interjections are words thrown in between the parts of a sen- 
tence, to express the passions or emotions of the speaker : as, O virtue 
how amiable thou art!’ This definition is false, and directly con- 
tradicted by the example. Interjections are very rarely ‘thrown in 
between the parts of a sentence.’ They more frequently occur at the 
beginning of a sentence than any where else; and, in such cases, they 
do not come under this narrow definition. Interjections indicate 
emotions, but they can hardly be said to ‘express’ them; nor are 
they less indicative of the emotions of the writer, than of those ‘ of the 
speaker.’ 

I have thus exhibited, with all intentional fairness of criticism, the 
entire series of these nine primary definitions; and the reader may 
judge whether they sustain the praises which have been bestowed on 
the book, ot confirm the allegations which I have made against it. 

Again: The author tells us, ‘There is no necessary connection 
between words and ideas. The association between the sign and 
the thing signified is purely arbitrary.’ Yet, in his own definitions 
and explanations, he very frequently confounds these very things 
which he declares not even to have a necessary connection. Thus 
he speaks of the articles, first, as ‘used to point out nouns, and to 
limit their signification ;’ then, as used ‘ to point out one single thing 
of akind;’ then again, to limit nouns: ‘A substantive without any 
article to limit it, is generally taken in its widest sense.’ But articles 
do not limit nouns ; they ‘ point them out, and limit their significa- 
tion.’ A similar error I have already noticed in his definition of an 
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adjective. One or two others of the same kind occur in the following 
sentence; which is moreover obscure, or rather palpably absurd: 
‘ To substantives belong gender, number, and case ; and they are all 
of tbe third person when spoken of, and of the second person when 
spoken to.’ Who, but a child taught by this grammar, would ever 
think of speaking to a noun? or, that a noun of the second person 
could not be spoken of ? or, that a noun cannot be put in the first 
person, so as to agree with J or we? Murray himself once taught that 
‘ Pronouns must always agree with their antecedents, and the nouns 
for which they stand, in gender, number, and person;’ and he de- 
parted from a true and important principle, when he altered his rule. 
But I have said that the sentence above is obscure, or its meaning 
absurd. What does the pronoun they represent? ‘ Substantives,’ 
according to the author’s intent; but ‘ gender, number, and case,’ 
according to the obvious construction of the words. Let us try a 
parallel: ‘To scriveners belong pen, ink, and paper; and they are 
all of primary importance when there is occasion to use them, and of 
none at all when they are not needed.’ Now if this sentence is ob- 
scure, the other is not less so: but if this is perfectly clear, so that 
what is said is obviously and only what is intended, then it is equally 
clear, that what is said in the former is gross absurdity, and that the 
words cannot reasonably be construed into the sense which the writer 
designed. 

Again: All Murray’s grammars, not excepting the two volumes 
octavo, are deficient in many things which are of so great importance 
that they should not be excluded from the very smallest epitome. On 
the subject of the numbers, he attempted but one definition, and that 
is a four-fold solecism. He speaks of the persons, but gives neither 
definitions nor explanations. In treating of the genders, he gives but 
one definition. His section on the cases contains no definition. On 
the comparison of adjectives, and on the moods and tenses of verbs, 
he is also satisfied with a very loose mode of teaching. ‘The work, 
as a whole, exhibits great indistinctness of apprehension ; and fails to 
give to the principles of grammar even that degree of clearness of 
which they are easily susceptible. The student does not know this, 
but he feels the effects of it, in a like indistinctness in his own views 
of the subject, and in the conscious uncertainty with which he applies 
those principles. In grammar, the terms person, number, gender, 
case, mood, tense, and many others, are used in a technical and pecu- 
liar sense ; and, in all scientific works, the sense of technical terms 
should be clearly and precisely defined. Nothing can be gained by 
substituting other names; for these also would need definitions. We 
want to know the things themselves, and what they are most appro- 
priately called. What does he know of grammar, who cannot direct- 
ly and properly answer such questions as these ?—What are numbers 
in grammar? What is the singular number? What is the plural 
number? What are persons in grammar? What is the first person? 
What is the second person? What is the third person? What are 
genders in grammar? What is the masculine gender? What is the 
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feminine gender? What is the neuter gender? What are cases in 
grammar? What is the nominative case? What is the possessive 
case? What is the objective case? And yet the most complete ac- . 
quaintance with Murray’s grammar may leave the student ai a Joss 
for an answer, not only to each of these questions, but also"té , 
others equally simple and elementary! A boy may learn all that 
Murray ever published on the subject of grammar, and still be'left to 
confound the numbers in grammar with numbers in arithmetic, or 
the persons in grammar with persons in civil life! Nay, there are 
among the professed improvers of this system of grammar, men who 
have actually confounded these things which are so totally different 
in their natures! For in a grammar published not long since, 
a work in which Murray is largely copied, number is defined to 
be ‘any sum that may be counted ;’ and then we are told that the 
numbers are two—as if there were in nature but two sums that might 
be counted! And in many grammars, we are told that ‘ The first 
person is the person who speaks,’ that ‘ The second person is the per- 
son spoken to,’ and that ‘ The third person is the person spoken of ;’— 
as if the three persons of a verb, or other parts of speech, were so 
many intelligent beings !—as if, by exhibiting a word in the three 
persons, as go, goest, goes, we put it first into the speaker, then into 
the hearer, and then into somebody else! Nothing can be more ab- 
horrent to grammar, or to sense, than such confusion. The things 
which are identified in these three definitions are as unlike as dark- 
ness and quicksilver ! 

Again: Murray, like many other grammarians, has often failed in 
his definitions, because it is impossible to define certain terms in the 
way in which the description was attempted. He who undertakes 
what is impossible must necessarily fail, and fail to the discredit of 
his acuteness. It is manifest that whenever a generic name in the 
singular number is to be defined, the definition must be founded upon 
some property or properties common to all the particular things in- 
cluded under the term. Thus, if I would define globe, wheel, or pyr- 
amid, my description must be taken from those properties only which 
are common to all globes, wheels, or pyramids. But what property 
has unity in common with plurality, on which a definition of number 
may be founded? What common property have the three cases, by 
which we can clearly define case? What have the three persons in 
common, which could be made evident to a child, in a definition of 
person? ‘Thus all the great classes of grammatical modifications, 
persons, numbers, genders, cases, moods, and tenses, though they admit 
of easy, accurate, and obvious definitions in the plural, can scarcely 
be defined at all in the singular. I do not say that the terms person, 
number, gender, case, mood, and tense, in their technical application 
to grammar, are all of them equally and absolutely undefinable in the 
singular ; but I say, that no definition just in sense and suitable for a 
child, can ever be framed to any one of them. Among the thousand 
varied attempts of grammarians to explain them so, there are a hun- 
dred gross solecisms for one tolerable definition. For this, as I have 
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shown, there is a very simple reason in the nature of things. But 
this reason our early grammarians often overlooked, and consequent- 
lyfelk into many errors; and, what is still more surprising, sugh 
‘errors have. been entailed upon the first of the liberal arts, by the 
prevalence of an absurd notion, that modern writers on the subject, 
cam be. meritorious authors without originality. Hence many a 
is daily rehearsing from his book what he might well be 
asliamed to have written. ‘The following definition from Murray’s 
grammar is found in perhaps fifty other compends professing to teach 
‘the art of speaking and writing with propriety :’—‘ Number is the 
consideration of an object, as one or more.’ Yet this short sentence, 
as | have before suggested, is a fourfold solecism. First, the word 
‘number’ is wrong; because those modifications of language, which 
distinguish unity and plurality cannot be jointly signified by it. 
Secondly, the word ‘ consideration’ is wrong; because number is not 
consideration, in any sense of either term: condition, constitution, 
configuration, or any other word of agreeable sound, would have done 
just as well. Thirdly, ‘ the consideration of an object as one,’ is but 
idle waste of thought; for, that one thing is one, that an object is one 
object, every child knows by intuition, and not by consideration. 
Lastly, to consider ‘ an object as more’ than one, is impossible, unless 
this definition lead us into a misconception of it! 

Many other examples equally faulty, might be quoted and criticised, 
for the further proof and illustration of what I have alleged. But 
the reader will perhaps judge the foregoing to be sufficient. I have 
wished to be brief, and yet to give my arguments, and the neglected 
facts upon which they rest, their proper force upon the mind. Against 
such prejudices as may possibly arise from the authorship of rival 
publications, it is prudent here to be on the guard. I urge no con- 
clusions at which any man can hesitate, who accedes to my prelim- 
inary propositions ; the chief points of which are contained in the 
following couplet from Churchill : 


“ To copy beauties, forfeits all pretence 
To fame ;—to copy faults, is want of sense.” 





Art. Il. Acricutturat Institution at Horwyt. 


Conctupine LetreER—ScHoot ror Girts. 


Design of the School for Girls—Intellectual pre laarege— 
Arithmetic—Elements of Form—Natural History-—Singing—Moral 
Education—Domestic and Physical Education—Domestic Occupations 
and Agricultural Labors—Division of the Day—Concluding Remarks. 


My Dear Frienp: I have described to you in previous letters the 
general system of education adopted at Hofwyl and the various 
branches of this establishment, with the exception of one—the School 
for Girls. This is far from being the least interesting and important, 
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although, as everything connected with the female sex should be, it is 
least obvious to the stranger. 

It is, in effect, a tranch of the Agricultural School, designed to 
train females for domestic occupation, in the same station in life. 
‘The pupils are lodged and instructed in a building erected for. the 
purpose in the garden of the mansion house. ‘Their education is 
conducted by the eldest daughter of Fellenberg, who with praise- 
worthy devotedness has taken up her residence under the same roof 
with her humble but interesting charge. ‘This school contains from 
20 to 30 girls of all ages, from five years upwards. Like the boys of 
Vehrli, they are children of the laboring classes, taken often from the 
highways and hedges. ‘The same principles of education, the same 
methods of instruction, are adopted as in the other branches of the 
institution, modified of course in their application by the sex and 
destination of the pupil. 

With regard to Intellectual Education, the girls are taught) as their 
first task, to read, speak and write their own language correetly. In 
this, the truly simple methods of Pestalozzi are adopted. The pupils 
are required to express their ideas correctly in simple sentences, to 
write these sentences, and when written, to read them. The length 
and complexity of the phrases are increased, until they are able to 
write original phrases, and to express their ideas in a continued letter 
or narrative, 

Arithmetic is considered necessary to females, as well as to males ; 
and they are especially made familiar with mental calculation. The 
most advanced, proceed as far as Proportion. 

The elements of form and linear drawing are taught to such an 
extent as is necessary to give a correct eye in the ordinary tasks of 
domestic life, and especially in cutting out and making articles of 
clothing. ‘The pupils employ their knowledge of this kind, in calcu- 
lating the quantity of cloth necessary for a garment, and the best 
mode of cutting it, and giving it the appropriate form. It was designed 
and is found to furnish a standard and rule of correctness, in place of 
that indefinite and uncertain tact, (or knack, as it is sometimes term- 
ed,) at such occupations, which, however valuable, is not possessed 
by all; and if it do not lead to so rapid, or so successful efforts in the 
less adroit, will at least prevent serious errors, and promote economy. 

The pupils are also made familiar with the useful and noxious plants 
and animals of the country, in the same manner, and for the same 
purpose as in the school for boys. It has seemed to me more and 
more a matter of surprise and regret, that our children should be 
earlier made acquainted with the curious plants of other regions, than 
with the useful and poisonous ones which fall continually in their 
way. And surely, no kind of knowledge is more important in the do- 
mestic economy of a farm. 

Singing is also taught in the evenings, not only for the same reasons 
as to the other sex, to soften the character, toelevate the taste above low 
and base employments or amusements, and to furnish an innocent rec- 
reation—but as a means of occupying the mind usefully and agreeably 
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in the many hours of confinement, and manual employment, to which 
females are destined, and to prepare them, if they are called to be 
wives and mothers, to cheer their companions, and amuse and in- 
struct their children, with the popular music to which I have formerly 
alluded. 

The principles and methods of Moral Education are substantially 
the same as in the school of Vehrli, and need not be repeated. The 
manners and morals of the pupils are superintended by Miss Fellenberg, 
aided by a person who attends to all the details. ‘The religious in- 
struction, and devotional exercises of the children are conducted by 
Miss Fellenberg, assisted at two or three lessons weekly by the Chap- 
lain of the Institution. Like Vehrli, she watches over the character 
and conduct of every individual, and endeavors to train the elder to 
perform the duties, and feel the responsibilities to the younger, to 
which they may be called in after life. Some of’ the most promising 
receive particular instruction, designed to prepare them to become 
teachers of village or infant schools. 

The principal peculiarity of this branch of Hofwyl is in the Domes- 
tic education of the pupils. All the domestic duties of the school— 
cooking, cleaning, washing, &c. are performed by the pupils them- 
selves. These are so distributed, according to the age and strength 
of the pupils, and are so frequently changed, that each one is made 
familiar with all the. various branches of household economy as early 
as they are capable of the task. Care is also taken that each one 
shall have some responsibility,—some particular sphere of duty. 
A pupil who is too young for any other occupation, may have such a 
little task assigned as the keeping a single spot of the yard clear; or 
collecting all the rags and shreds from the floor, separating the woollen 
from the cotton, and the useful from those only fit for the paper-maker ; 
or taking out and putting up, at the proper time, a single article of 
furniture ; and is then required to perform this as faithfully and punc- 
tually as if it were of the first importance. 

Spinning, knitting, sewing, and the cutting out and making of 
garments, are regular and daily subjects of instruction, and the pupils 
ate required to perform, so far as their numbers and capacity admit, 
all the offices of sisters in making and repairing the clothes of the 
pupils of Vehrli. 

During the mild season, they are occupied a part of the day, agree- 
ably to the customs of Switzerland, in light agricultural labors, such 
as cultivating the garden ofthe mansion, gathering weeds and stones 
from the fields, collecting or distributing manure, gathering vegetables, 
gleaning or assisting in the hay harvest. ‘They labor in companies, 
under the superintendence of a leader like the boys, but always sepa- 
rated from them. It is obvious that these,and their domestic occupations, 
constitute the appropriate physical education of these children ; and 
Miss Fellenberg considers their out-door employments as almost in- 
dispensable, in giving them a constitution adequate to their future 


labors. Hours of relaxation are given to them, as to the boys, for active 
amusements. 
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The day is spent as follows: The girls rise at five o’clock, and are 
occupied till six in cleaning and arranging their persons and cham- 
bers. Each of the younger pupils has ap elder sister assigned her, who 
must act the part of a mother in doing or superintending these duties 
for her. Ancther hour is occupied in committing to memory hymns 
or portions of Scripture, or odes and cheerful or moral songs, careful- 
ly selected. A little before seven o’clock they breakfast; and then 
receive instruction in reading from the more advanced pupils. At 
eight, one of the daughters of Feilenberg attends to their instruction 
in writing. The inder of the morning, during the winter is oc- 
cupied in knitting, spinning, and sewing, accompanied with exercises 
in language, mental calculation, or singing. A few, in their turn, 
assist in the kitchen. In the summer, as I have before stated, these 
occupations are, in some measure, interrupted or varied by agricultu- 
ral employments. 

At half past eleven they dine, and are then employed in the arrange- 
ments of the house, or allowed to relax themselves until one o’clock. 
From one to two o'clock, they receive instruction. The remainder 
of the afternoon is spent like the morning, and at six they sup. From 
seven to eight is occupied by Miss Fellenberg in reading the Old and 
New Testament alternately, and in religious instruction and singing, 
and the pupils retire at an early hour. 

It is not a little interesting to see the simplicity of a life of labor, 
combined with the intellectual and moral elevation produced by the 
continual superintendence of a well educated and refined female, and 
to witness the practical tendency, and moral benefit, of every branch 
of instruction, and every species of occupation. Would that this 
sketch might excite some of the many females of elevated and culti- 
vated minds, who feel the want of some object in life, to seatter bless- 
ings in the same manner among the female children of the poor, and 
the families in which these objects of their benevolence, may be pre- 
pared to act as domestics or matrons. 


I have thus endeavored, my dear friend, to present to you, and to 
others who have addressed me with inquiries on this subject, an out- 
line of one of the most interesting and celebrated places in Europe 
for education, in the appropriate sense of the term. I have endeavored 
to give, not my own theories or methods, but a faithful representation 
of those of Hofwyl, and so far as I knew them, of their practical re~ 
sults—I have not intended or attempted to prescribe them as being 
applicable in all respects to our country, much less to every institu- 
tion ; and deprived as I have been of all opportunity of reducing them 
to practice in our state of society, I have deemed it the part of wisdom, 
no less than of modesty, to leave it to those actively engaged in the 
business of education, to apply them as they should find advisable to 
their own peculiar circumstances. I have rejoiced to learn, that, imper- 
fect as they are, the ‘ Sketches of Hofwyl’ and the principles connect- 
ed with this system of education, have excited deep interest, in the 
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most intelligent friends of education ; and have roused some at least to 
new hopes and increased efforts. No reward could be more grateful. 
More than one individual and community are awake to the impor- 
tance of establishing similar institutions, as to their essential princi- 
ples. A Manual Labor School Society has been formed, and I cannot 
but hope, that if persons could be found sufficiently devoted and com- 
petent to their superintendence, they would, in another half century, 
embrace most of our youth who advance beyond the limits of common 
school instruction, Could I but persuade you and the friends of edu- 
t cation to engage in securing this result, in providing an education for 
i the body and the heart, as well as the intellect of the rising generation, 


—the future rulers of our country,—I should feel that my life were 
not spent in vain. 














tee & 


Yours truly, 
Wa. C. Woopsrwee. 





Arr. Ill. Remarxs on Emunation. 


By tue Epiror. 


In reply to an Essay by the Rev. Joseph Emerson. 


The subject of emulation is one of such deep interest, and has in 
our view so important bearings on the moral education of our youth, 
and the social and political condition of our country, that we would 
not even appear to neglect it. After several ineffectual applications, 
we obtained an article in favor of its use as a motive in education and 
in opposition to our own sentiments, which we have presented to our 
3 readers (p. 554.) in order to have, if possible, a full discussion of the 
i subject. Coming, as the article of Mr. Emerson does, from one 
whose character and motives claim the highest respect, it deserves 
attention which our own circumstances have rendered impossible, 
and which some, on whose aid we relied, have also been prevented 
from paying. We cannot close the year, however, without a brief 
notice of its leading points. 

So far as the definition of the term emulation is concerned, we ‘ 
think the reply of Mr. Parkhurst, (p. 541) and the remarks of Prof. 
Stuart (p. 549) are sufficient. When we express our disapprobation 
of emulation as a motive in education, we mean, ‘the desire of per- 
sonal superiority.’ Mr. E. defines the emulation which he approves, 
to be ‘the desire to excel others for a good end.’ We agree in 
believing the desire ‘ for a good end’ to be right. We trust we should 
also agree that ‘the end does not sanctify the means,’ or the seconda- 
ry motive ; and we could wish to separate from all others the ques- 
tion on which we disagree—the propriety and utility of exciting and 
employing ‘the desire tc excel others, —the desire of superiority, as a 
motive in education. i ; 

We cannot discern any principle in the human mind which desires 
superiority directly. It is rather as a means of gratifying our desire 
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to think well of ourselves, and to gain the approbation of others, or of 
procuring other gratifications, which honor and power will place with- 
in our reach. But supposing it to be, as Mr. Emerson maintains, an 
original and simple principle, the point in question still remains to be 
settled: Hunger and thirst, and other animal feelings, are not less 
innate, and are equally free in themselves from moral taint; yet who 
would approve, at this day, of exciting one of these appetites, and 
employing it as a motive to do right. Where has the educator 
existed who has not found it important, rather to restrain, than to 
excite them ? 

We think therefore that neither the innateness of the principle of 
emulation, nor its association with a good end, would determine that 
it was proper, much less that it was advisable to excite and employsit 
as a. motive in education. Should we then concede to Mr. E. both 
points, the questions would still remain ; Are its results good or evil? 
If both, which prevails ?—and is the evil of such a nature that it may 
lawfully be produced for the sake of the good? Or does it fall under 
the prohibition not to ‘do evil that good may come?’ Are there no 
other motives which will produce as much-good without the evil? 

The same reasoning is applicable to the- desire of approbation, 
which Mr. Emerson seems to us sometimes to confound with the de- 
sire of superiority. Fellenberg, to whose. practice he refers on this 
subject, regards the desire of approbation as a natural, and in its 
proper degree, a useful principle ; but he finds it oftener necessary 
to restrain than to cultivate it. He believes it hazardous to excite it 
by applause, because it is so prone to ‘love the praise of men more 
than the praise of God ;’ and he considers it therefore unadvisable to 
employ it when he finds other motives of a safe character amply sufti- 
cient. We see many men intoxicated and ruined by this method of 
excitement ; and others whose feelings are so paralyzed, that they find 
no adequate motive in the calls of duty, and no reward in the still 
small voice within them, whose highest and only praise is—Tuat 
18 RIGHT—sO insensible that they cannot act with energy, until they 
are roused by adulation or applause. 

Mr. Emerson deduces his arguments in favor of its use from experi- 
ence, and from the Scriptures. He appeals first to experience, under 
three heads,—that of the wise and good, and his own in reference to 
himself and his pupils. 

That this argument is by no means decisive on a moral question, 
even Mr. E. maintains in other cases. Let us try it on other points, 
where we should agree with Mr. E. Let us suppose an advocate of 
the slave trade, fifty years since, to have made a similar appeal. He 
might have said : 

‘I, suppose the wise and good have generally decided in the affirmative. 
(From the time of Moses to the present, this practice has been universal; it 
seems to be countenanced even by St. Paul. The excellent Columbus began it 
in modern times, and the pious Newton e d in it.) “ Can we suppose that 
all who have favored this traffic with sach abilities, such opportunities, and such 


motives, can we suppose that all these have been deceived; and that all this 
time this direful plant has been bringing forth nothing but the grapes of Sodom, 
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and the clusters of Gomorrah?—QOn a subjeet so practical, so momentous, so 
open to ve 9 gen from experience, observation and scripture, it is hardly to 
be conceived that they have totally misjudged.”’’ 

We might apply the same argument to the subject of temperance, 
and to others in which Mr. E, ail find an quiestielindeds sicipviop 
of ‘ the wise and good’ opposed to him, even in some points which he 
deems of vital importance in education. 

In reference to Mr. E.’s personal experience, he presents strong 
evidence that it was, in several instances, the least of two evils which 
threatened him. Such, we doubt not, it often is. There is no ques- 
tion that one who ‘neither fears God nor regards man’ may be re- 
strained by his very avarice from some evil. Is avarice, therefore, a 
right principle—and still more, one which ought to be cultivated ? 

n reference to Mr. E.’s observation of his own pupils, we have 
found several who state that they found far less use of emulation in 
his school than in others during the time of their pupilage; and it is 
possible that Mr. E. himself may have been deceived in regard to the 
influence of this motive compared with others. We know well that 
he employed moral and religious motives to so unusual an extent, and 
in so happy a manner, as was quite sufficient to account for any pecu- 
liar success. We find also that two of his pupils who have been as 
conspicuous and useful as any, if not more so—we allude to the Prin- 
cipal of the Ipswich Academy, Miss Grant, and her associate, Miss 
Lyon—have excluded it entirely from the flourishing institution 
under their care, from a conviction that it is unnecessary and injuri- 
ous, 

The fact is however established,—it has never been denied,—that 
great numbers of the wise and good have employed emulation as a 
motive in education; and have thus shown, or have expressed their 
opinion, that it produced, on the whole, good results. We have no 
evidence that they have not perceived evil as well as good effects ; 
we know that many advocates for emulation do perceive these ; and 
we know that on comparing the respectivee ffects, the balance is often 
struck by feeling and habit, rather than by the real weight of evi- 
dence. We have Mr. E.’s testimony not only to the good effects, but 
to the fact that he knows no evil effects, and has ‘scarcely found an 
individual’ who does. Suppose, for argument’s sake, that this mass of 
testimony is uncontradicted, it will still leave the question open 
whether they have observed correctly; as much as when Galileo 
maintained that previous astronomers had not discerned the real move- 
ment of the heavenly bodies ; or when the first advocate for the tem- 
perance system contended, with so little modesty, that the whole 
world had been in error on this point, an error which the ‘ wise and 
good’ who once shared in it, now acknowledge with surprise and 
regret. 

Bat we have contradictory testimony, and we are astonished that 
Mr. Emerson has not heard or seen it. He will find a part of it in 
the pages of the Annals. It is given with great explicitness, as we 
have before stated both in the declarations and the practice of many 
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educators, not less devoted or successful than our friend. We have 
heard many individuals lament its effects on their early character. 
We have publicly expressed this regret ourselvelves, and have more 
than once recorded our testimony to its pernicious effects on ourselves, 
and those within our sphere of observation, in this work. We appeal 
also to the testimony of ‘some’ of those (more than ‘ scarcely an in- 
dividual,’ we presume) who as Mr. E. himself states, deseribe it as 
producing the worst of consequences, Above all, we are assured by 
those who have used, and have banished this stimulus, that ‘ absti- 
nence’ produces the most healthy and uniform action; and that it is 
totally unnecessary to produce the evils connected with emulation, 
because other motives are found equally powerful, which are perfect- 
ly safe. Does then the practice and negative testimony of previous 
ages, or of living men, furnish more satisfactory evidence that emula- 
tion is a safe stimulant for the mind, than it does for the good effects 
of alcoholic stimulants upon the body? If this be the strength of the 
argument, it seems to us that, at least, —Sub judice lis est. 

The concluding argument of Mr. E. that ‘ Emulation appears im- 
portant‘to teach a person his relative powers,’ presents but an inci- 
dental advantage, at best, which would only render it desirabie, if not 
otherwise objectionable. But we beg leave to ask, if no one can judge 
of his powers in relation to another, without desiring or striving to be 
superior to him; or whether the world cannot quite as easily ex- 
press or indicate their opinion of those who act from other motives ? 
We would also suggest the caution of the same apostle, quoted by 
Mr. E. to those who ‘measuring themselves by themselves and com- 
paring themselves among themselves,’ in his view, ‘ are not wise.’ 

But we are also referred to the Scriptures. Rom. xi. 14, has, 
we think, been sufficiently explained by Prof. Stuart (See Annals, 
page 549.) In reading the succeeding arguments, every perusal in- 
creases our astonishment that Mr. E. can consider the commands to 
love God—to do right—to seek the kingdom of God—as requiring us 
to desire superiority to others! If, however, any one should be so far 
misled by tlie etymology of the word excellence, when applied to posi- 
tive goodness, as to believe that the command, ‘ Love God with all 
thy heart’ is to be rendered, ‘ Be superior to thy neighbor in the love 
of God,’ we cannot devise any mode of pointing out an error which 
seems to us a matter of intuition, unless it be by illustration. We 
can only ask what would be thought of a traveller who should be 
told ;—*'Go to Washington,—travel as rapidly as your strength will 
allow,—strive to be as industrious and useful a citizen as your powers 
admit, and to gain the approbation and friendship of the wise and 
good,—and should interpret these simple directions to mean,’ Take 
care to get to Washington sooner than any of your fellow travellers; 
be more industrious and useful than any of your neighbors, and aim 
at being the most celebrated man in the city. ‘For ourselves, we feel 
it a subject of thankfulness, that the brightness of each ‘star’ in the 
world above will be enhanced by the addition of myriads of others of 
equal glory ; and that we may aim at the highest point which our 
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nature admits, without one emotion of ‘rivalry. If there be not an 
absolute distinction between the desire of superiority and imitation, 
how can we ever seek to be ‘ perfect, even as our Father in Heaven 
is perfect ? 

In the passage from 1 Cor. xiv. 18, the word translated ‘ thank’ is 
the same with that rendered ‘give thanks’ in the preceding verse ; 
and AwAwy translated ‘that I speak,’ is ljterally, ‘speaking.’ The 
verse is therefore more naturally rendered in accordance with the 
translation of Bishop Pearce and Dr. Macknight—‘ I worship (give 
thanks to) my God, speaking in more foreign languages than you all ;’ 
and the ground of Mr. E’s argument is entirely removed. 

We have no space at present for the arguments against the cultiva- 
tion of this desire for superiority. We would simply ask, in reference 
to scripture authority, how far it is consistent with the injunction, 
‘ Let nothing be done through strife or vain glory ;’ or with the culti- 
vation of that charity which ‘is not puffed up,’ and of that humility 
which we should ‘learn of umm who was meek and lowly of heart.’ 





NOTICES. 


A Practical System of Rhetoric ; or the Principles and Rules of Style 
inferred from examples of writing ; by Samuel P. Newman, Professor 
of Rhetoric in Bowdoin College.. Third edition, enlarged and im- 
proved. Boston, Wm. Hyde & Co. 1832. pp. 363. 


Rhetoric has been regarded, like Grammar, too much as a science created, or 
modified by the author of a system. We are gratified to find a title page which 
disavows this error, and points us to the only true basis of both sciences—the 
examination of the writings of those who are most approved by the nation whose 
na aage they use ; in place of all theoretical views of ‘ what is fit in the nature 
of things.’ 

Professor Newman has also judged correctly, we think, in forming a tert book 
on the subject, containing, as the name implies, ‘ but a mere outline,’ to be filled 
up by ‘ familiar talking lectures.’ To attempt more, in a theoretical work, for all 
the variety of minds, and all the — of improvement to which it will be ap- 

lied, would be to waste the time of the pupil in a vast number of cases, and to 
etter the instructor. It is adapted to the prevalent plan of early attention to the 
subject, which we cannot but think with Milton and Fellenberg, is far from judi- 
cious, but to which it is perhaps necessary to accommodate a school book. 
The grounds of this opinion are—but to express our views on this point would 
require more space than we can now devote to it, and it must be deferred. 

o return to the work before us. Professor Newman rr as the object 
of the study of Rhetoric—the philosophy of Rhetoric—the cultivation of the taste 
and imagination—skill in the use of guage and literary criticism—and the 
formation of a good style. In regard to taste, he introduces the true principle of 
the inductive system ; that of referring the pupil to his own emotions of beauty , 
grandeur and sublimity, rather than to any formal definition, and when thus 
presented, they are as easily understood by him who has felt them, as joy, sorrow, 
oranger. He proposes to supply a standard for examining them by showing 
how men of the best taste have viewed and represented various objects. We 
trust, however,that he would not permit his system to be abused, by on upon 
a vil boy, as is so often done, to estimate the eloquence of the classic 3urke, 
or the imagery of the travelled Byron. But this also is a subject too full ror no- 
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tice here. The plan of presenting every species of fault is, in our view, as ques- 
tionable as it would be, whether morality can be best inculcated by exhibitions 
of vice. We knowa very successful teacher of the art of writing, who was 
accustomed, instead of defacing a pupil’s early composition by erasure and inter- 
lineation, to underscore all that was correct, or suitable for preservation and im- 
itation. 

Tn regard to language, as embraced in the three last topics, Professor Newman 
remarks very justly, on the importance of reading good authors, in connexion 
with the stedy of Khetoric—a point too generally neglected, and with as much 
absurdity as would be evinced in studying the geography of a country without 
the maps. The particular directions on this pojnt, and especially that recom- 
mending the practice of translation, are very judicious as applied to those who 
are already advanced in the method we‘have already referred to in former num- 
bers as the only true one, of learning to express our thoughts in writing. 

We are pleased with the plan and execution of the work, formed upon these 
views, and consider it a valuable text book for pupils sufficiently advanced, and 
a — seein to those who teach the art of composition, without reference to 
formal rules. 


Elements of Natural Philosophy, with Practical Exercises ; for the 
use of Schools. By Francis J. Grund, author of an Elementary 
Treatise on Plane and Solid Geometry—translator of the Arithmeti- 
cal and Algebraic Problems of Meier Hirsch, &&c. Boston; Carter 
& Hendee, 1830. 12mo. pp. 278. 


We have been deeply interested in this manual. For transparency and con- 
ciseness of style, it has few equals. There is an accuracy and a freshness too, in 
the information presented, which renders it peculiarly valuable; and we know 
of no work which we should find greater pleasure in using as a text-book. It is 
in truth, a text-book, well adapted to form the basis of a course of instruction, for 
intelligent pupils, under the care of an instructor familiar with the subject. We 
suspect, that for self-instruction, or for the inexperienced teacher, it would not 
be so useful as works which are written in the ‘ familiar talking style,’ alluded to 
by Mr. Newman. We rejoice, in accordance with views we have before ex- 
pressed, (p. 382) that the varied wants of instructors and pupils are met by 
works of both characters. 


The Juvenile Rollin ; or Conversations on Ancient History. By a 
Mother. Vol. I. Boston; Wm. Hyde & Co. 1832. 18mo. pp. 242. 


This is another very successfal attempt to impart knowledge in such a way as 
will secure the attention, by exciting the interest of the young. The conversa- 
tional style—when the conversation is natural and unaffected—certainly is not 
without its advantages, and may, in judicious hands, often be usefully employ- 
ed. Both intellectual instruction and moral training ought to be aimed at in 
juvenile works. In the former respect, Peter Parley has done much ; and the 
writer before us has also been eminently successful. In giving their works a strict- 
ly religious tendency, however, they have been less successful than many other 
writers—such especially, as the author of the Child’s Book on the Soul, and the 
Youth’s Book on Natural Theology. 

Compared with books for children which were written fifty years since, the 
work before us would certainly rank high. We trust it will be useful to many a 

nt and teacher, and we shall rejoice if no inferior books find their way into 

e domestic circle and school. 


The Franklin Intellectual Arithmetic, for the use of Schools. By 
E. Davis, A. M.; Principal of Westfield Academy. Springfield ; 
G. & C. Merriam, 1832. 18mo. pp. 108. 


The writer of this interesting little work observes, that ‘ in one of our excel- 
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lentand popular books on mathematical science, there are two or three questions 
which the scholar cannot solve, without knowing how many cards there are in 
a pack ;’ and thinks it tends obviously to dissipate the youthful mind, if not to 
render study disgusting, to sit down and gravely make calculations on gin, or 
lottery tickets, or cards ;{or what are scarcely more elevating in their influence, 
on candy, raisins, and cookies, 

It has been his object, therefore, in teaching arithmetic, to present objects for 
computation, which have a tendency to elevate, and render the character more 
intellectual and moral, rather than more groyelling and sensual ; as well as to 
intermix much other important instruction along with this study. The plan is 
certainly useful, and comes nearer than any that we have seen, to that of teaching 
by sensible objects. It embraces, as will be seen, only the mere elements of the 
science ; but will probably prove useful in the preparation of the pupil's mind, 
for the more extended works of Colburn and Emerson. For very young pupils, 
the addition of good engravings would be desirable. 

It has often struck us, that the prevailing impression, that not more than one 
standard work in a given branch should be ined by the same pupil, is erroneous. 
But is it, indeed, the fact? Why may it not be useful, and even desirable, to 
employ during the course of education, the works of several authors on the same 
subject? The experience of some of our ablest teachers, would certainly lead to 
an affirmative answer. Analogy seems to be on that side of the question, also. 
For the body is admitted to require a variety of exercises ; and the character 
both intellectual and moral, to be more improved by intercourse with a large, 
than with a small circle of good associates. 

The publishers have performed the mechanical part of the work with their 
accustomed fidelity, and we believe it will be well received. 


Elements of French Grammar, by M. L.’Homond, Professor Emeri- 
tus in the University of Paris. ‘Translated from the French, with 
additional Notes for the use of Schools ; by H. W. Longfellow, Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages in Bowdoin College ; Second Edition. 
Boston ; Gray & Bowen. pp. 96. 


The little work of wlfich Mr. Longfellow has given us a translation, has been, 
for aps A years the most popular manual of the French schools. The clearness 
of its rules and simplicity of its arrangement, the nice distinction which the wri- 
ter has made between what isnecessary ahd what comparatively useless, ren- 
der it as —— to the tyro as itis advantageous tothe more advanced scholar. 
Writers of elementary works do not always remember that while part of a lan- 
guage is to be learned from the grammar, a far greater portion can be acquired from 

s and practice alone. They either attempt to explain too much, and thus 
crowd their pages with wearisome matter ; or aiming at excessive brevity, pass 
over many difficulties which require an explanation. But both in the original 
composition and in the translation of the volume before us, a middle course has 
been held. No point requiring illustration has been left unexplained, nor are 
there any rules given which are not of immediate practical utility. 

Itis, in short, such a work as we should expect from the pen of a practical 
scholar, and we can cordially recommend it as one of the best elementary gram- 
mars we have ever seen. 


The French First Class Book ; being a new selection of Reading 
Lessons in four parts, viz :—I. Authentic pieces in prose—II. Prose 
comedies of Moliere abridged.—III. Choice pieces in verse—IV. 
Abridged dramas and scenes in verse. ‘I'he whole calculated to 
interest as well as improve the learner. By William B. Fowle, 
Principal of the Monitorial School Boston. Boston ; Crocker & 
Brewster. New York; J. Leavitt, 1832. 12mo. pp. 288. 


We believe the title of this work to be correct in all ite parts. The 
points in such a book are the subjects, the selections, the arrangement, the 
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proportion of the parts. We are highly gratified to see the evidence of moral taste 
in regard to subjects. The selections are made from the best authors; the ar- 
poe par and proportion seem to us judicious; and there is much to attract as 
well as instruct. 


The Poetic Reader—containing Selectjons from the most approved Au- 
thors ; designed for Exercises in. Reading, Singing, Parsicg, 
Hermeneutics, Rhetoric, and Punctuation ; to which are prefixed 
Directions for Reading. By Joseph Emerson, Principal of the Fe- 
male Seminary in Wethersfield. Svo. pp. 95. 


The anthor of this work writes like a teacher well versed in his art. Long and 
successfully has he followed his own rules; and we rejoice that his pen is still 
devoted to the cause of education. We do not recollect an introduction to the 
art of reading so practical and comprehensive as that with which this work com- 
mences, Music and Poetry are, indeed, twin sisters in the fine arts ; and the 
handmaids of morality and devotion. The evident tendency of this work is to 
consecrate them to their original and divine purposes. Thus consecrated, they 
will become a delightful source of pleasure, which will live long in recollection. 

The pages of the work are large, and eighty-four are occupied with poetical 
selections of some of the best literary, moral and devotional pieces, from the best 
authors. It is a good school book, and an agreeable closet companion for those 
who admire the hymns and poetry of Watts, Doddridge, Cowper, and Thomson, 
and their cotemporaries. 


Lessons ip Latin Parsing ; containing the Outlines of the Latin Gram- 
mar, divided into short portions, and exemplified by appropriate 
Exercises in Parsing. By Chauncey A. Goodrich, Professor of 
Rhetoric and Oratory in Yale College New Haven; Durrie & 
Peck, 1832. 18mo. pp. 138. 


Lessons in Greek Parsing, on a similar plan, by the same author. 
Second Edition. 18mo., pp. 138. 


Seldom, if ever, have we known a more successful attempt to render a dr 
; 1. y 


subject interesting than the Lessons in Latin Parsing. The object of the 
work is,—not to shorten the road, or hasten the pupil's progress—but to make 
the whole at once interesting and intelligible, rather than irksome and painful. 
It is, in short, a successful attempt to remove the necessity of spending months 
in committing rules and definitions to memory, before anything is done in the 
way of their application. The child is employed at once in applying the forms 
and rules as lie learns them; an exercise which while it interests, will of ne- 
cessity, at the same time gradually lead him to a knowledge of the definitions 
and rules of the grammar ; and in the very best,—we had almost said the only 
way, in which it can be effectually secured. 

The device at page 53 for po pew, the formation of the tenses, is very in- 
genious, and can hardly fail of being highly useful. It is only one of a thou- 
sand instances, where subjects hitherto deemed barren of interest, and without 
the pale of illustration by cuts or sensible objects, can be rendered at once intel- 
ligible and interesting. 

he Lessons in Greek Parsing are entitled, substantially, to the same praise, 
and we have known much benefit derived from their use. We think the Lessons in 
Latin are obviously superior to those in Greek, in connecting examples with 
each rule as it occurs, and in giving a literal translation opposite to the exam- 
ples in the early part of the work. An instructor assures us, that he has found 
great advantage fX m this, in the use of the Latin Lessons. 

We rejoice at the step thus made in the methods of teaching the ancient 
languages ; and we feel justified in recommending these works, especially to 
those teachers who lament the unnecessary mechanical drudgery to which the 
ordinary methods of instruction so often subject our children. 
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Outlines of Ancient and Modern History ; on a new plan; embracing 
Biographical Notices of Illustrious Persons, and general view of the 
Geography, Population, Politics, Religion, Military and Naval af- 
fairs, Manners Customs, and Society of Ancient Nations, By the 
Rev. Royal Robbins. Hartford; Edward Hopkins, 1832." 8vo. pp. 
624. : 


This work presents such a mass of knowledge, that it is impossible to do it jus- 
tice in a notice so brief as we are compelled to give it. The general examination 
we have been able to make, satisfies us, that this knowledge is of the most valu- 
able kind. The arrangement into periods, and the exhibition of the character 
and state of nations, in General views, distinct from the story of events, as 
adopted in Henry’s Great Britain, give to this work a distinct and scientific char- 
acter, which is peculiarly valuable, The tone of moral and religious feeling is 
elevated. The style is chaste and simple, but sometimes deficient in animation. 
The ‘whole seems to us well adapted to American high schools. The proportion 
of the parts is judicious ; but we think as one instance of error on this point, that 
the Hebrews were entitled to more than five pages in a Christian work, where 
twenty are assigned to the Greeks. 


Studies in Poetry and Prose ; consisting of selections principally from 
American writers, and designed for the highest class in schools. By 
A. B. Cleveland, M. D. Baltimore; William and Joseph Hall, 1832. 
12mo. pp. 480. 


This work is obviously intended and adapted to the advanced classes of schools. 
The selections are made from the most admired American writers, and we think, 
with good taste. Should there still be room for another work of this kind, not 
differing materially from its predecessors in its plan, we think Mr. Cleveland's 
will take place among the most respectable which have been published. 


A Grammar of the Greek Language ; 12mo. pp. 264—Greek Exer- 
cises, &c. ; 12mo, -pp. 172.—A Key tothe Exercises ; 12mo. pp. 
82. By Benjamin Franklin Fisk. Second Edition. Beston ; Hil- 
liard, Gray, & Co. 


These works, we find, have received testimony from practical men, more val- 
uable than ours, in the demand fora second edition. The Grammar has evi- 
dently been compiled with great care, but we do not discover any remarkable 
culiarity in its plan. The exercises are generally formed on judicious princi Be 
We agree with the author in his views as to the importance of this e of 
study; and we trust these works will contribute to elevate the standard of clas- 
sical instruction in our country. 





MEETING IN NEW YORK ON THE SUBJECT OF MANUAL LABOR 
SCHOOLS. 


A large and respectable meeting was held on the evening of Tuesday, Nov. 13th, 
at the Chatham Street Chapel in New York, on the subject of Manual Labor 
Schools and Seminaries. Rev. Mr. Gale, Principal of the Oneida Institute, made 
an interesting address, in the progress of which, besides stating many facts con- 
cected with the history, plan and results of that institution, he dwelt wit 1 ic- 
ular emphasis on the benefits of the system in pointof health. He was followed 
by Rey. Mr. Aiken, of Utica, on the economy of the Manual Labor System, and 
by Rev. Mr. Frost, of Whitesborough, who advocated its claims on public attention 
and og gh especially in view of its truly republican character and tendency. 

On the next evening, Mr. Theodore D. Weld, General Agent of the Society 
for promoting Manual r Institutions, delivered an Address, at the same place, 
‘On the salutary influence of regular exercise upon the human system.’ He 
spoke for an hour and a half to a large and respectable audience. “The subject 
was to be continued in another address, on the Saturday evening following. 






















































CORRESPONDENCE. 





We are sometimes greeted by a cheering letter like the following, received 
during the last month, which we believe our readers will be pleased to see entire. 
We must plead for indulgence from pe correspondents, and we owe it to them 
and to ourselves to say, that the task of sustaining the Annals with one hand, 
and ourselves with the other, has thas far been all that our strength would admit, 
and sometimes much more. We solicit their aid anew. 


‘Dear Sin,—Observing i last Annals an intimation that the work will be 
issued monthly, I take fat gi Sc to express my satisfactionin view 
of the proposed arrangement. oe , 

‘Having made choice of the business of instruction as a profession to which 
all my energies will be directed, there is n0 periodical in the success of which | 
feel so ran interest’as in the Annals of Education and Instruction. 

* Most, sincerely shall I regret if it should be discontinued for want of proper 
patronage. [I am resolved te e efforts to have its usefulness known, by which 
its subscription list may be increased. 

* Be assured, Dear Sir, that your labors are held in high estimation bya few, 
and it is believed would be by more if the merits of the work were known more 
extensively. ; 

_ * The value of the work is very much enhanced by the publication of a list of 
few books on Education. * It is hoped that this list will receive particular atten- 





)* itis wished, thatassoon as convenient, a list of books might appear in the 

nals, which relate to the business of teaching, of a character similar to Hall's 

on School-keeping. 

While the physician, Jawyer, and divine, have their books relating particu- 
to their professions, the teacher must have his; otherwise the employment 

cannot rise in the estimation of the people. There must be a preparation, besides 

skill in the branches which are taught. 

‘ Yours, with sentiments of true regard. 


se ‘A SUBSCRIBER AND TEACHER.’ 
© Oct, 29, 1832.’ 
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We fully agree with our kind correspondent as to the importance of the list 
of school sale and we hhave done, and shall continue to do, our utmost to make 
it complete. We regret to say, however, that we often find an indifference on 
‘the part of the publishers 2nd authors of school books, to the opportunity offered 
through this work, of making their works known, to more than 1000 persons and 
public institutions most deeply interested in education, to whom it is sent by sub- 
soription, pechange, and gratuitously. We cannot, indeed, engage to examine 
every work which is published ; nor ean we always find others at leisure to ex- 
amine them; and we make it a principle not to express an opinion, for which we 
» have not adequate grourids. We believe, also, that it is injurious both to a pub- 
lisher and author, as well as to the public, to praise a work which does not deserve it, 
as it encourages both to expense and anticipations which prove to be unjustifiable. 
We can en , however, to insert the title of every work sefit to us, and to state 
all4hat we know concerning it. It would aid in the task if each author would 
send with his book, an outline of its plan and peculiarities, if not fully developed 
in the preface, and refer to such parts as he deems particularly important; and we 
solicit anew from all concerned with school books that they would favor us with 
‘the titles of few works, and forward, if they deem it advisable, the works 
themselves. We shallalso be gratified, if the frienda.of education would send us 
remarks on any new works, known or used by them, accompanied by their names. 

“We are deeply indebted to our correspondent for the interest he expresses, and 
the aid he ses. We have experienced similar kindness from a few others, 
and perhaps! more than we'know, of our subscribers. We think we can 






promise pthe only rewattwe receive, the satisfaction of doing good. Can- 
not all our subscribers — isy:by/adopting the plan urged without our knowl- 
edge, in the late papers, by Mr. Halloof Andover, that each should try to procure 
one more? % - 

We have to ackniow igations to R, K. Meade, Esq., of Virginia, (of 


ledge our obliga 
e benevolent plans we should be gratified to earn more,) as a patron, from 
‘whom we have received more than new subscriber, as well as a uniform friend 
‘of the work and the cause. We shall rejoice to make similar ayer ayer 
- ~ te others ; and we beg that all names may be sent in as early as possible, that 
we may be enabled to regulate tie number of copies for another year, which we 
have resolved to devote to this object. 
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